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PREFACE 


T HE subject for the Le Bas Prize Essav of 
1908 was a» follows “ European travellers 
in India dunng the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
teventccnth centuries, the evidence afiorded bj 
them with respect to Indian social institutions, 
and the nature and influence of Indian Got cm- 
ments ” 

It is obvious that more than one method of 
approaching this subject was possible A careful 
dissection and analpis of the travellers’ narra- 
tives, regarding them as toulless depositories of 
facts rather than at human documents, would 
doubtless, have been by no means devoid of 
vaiuti This st)le of treatment, however, was 
opeidto two serious obj'ections It precluded all 
but the slightest mention of travellers who were 
not writers, or whose writings have perished, 
and 'it reduced a picturesque collection of 
romantic yarns to the level of an unimaginative, 
monkish chronicle. “To the code,” however 
(if I inaj ouote Richard Haldujt), " that those 
men, which were the payneful and personall 
travellers might reape that good opinion and 
lust Commendation which theyhav edeserved,” I 
have'adoptcd an opposite mode of treatment I 
have striven throughout to regard the various 
' 1 * 
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characters who flit across the following paries in 
the light as much of adventurers and piolnccrs 
as of collectors of social and political fad# —in 
other words, I have tried to preserve ir§ my 
narrative as much as I could of the large an»iount 
of human interest which naturally invesg ts the 
subject, and animates the writings, of these* early 
wanderers m India Such an attitude, whiclf 1 per- 
mits the discussion of men who tra\clled| » kut 
left no record, made the definition of thej uor d 
“traveller,” for the purposes of this a 

matter of great difficulty, and nccessitat<f“° t ^ lc 
drawing of an arbitrary line of distil flctlon 
between the “ traveller ” and the advc| nturcr 
who cannot be termed such The prinerPk 
tins distinction will be found fully explained m 
the first chapter, and, though, as there staged, I 
have deviated from it on occasion, it be 
found to have decided most doubtful claix*' 1 '’** 0 '- 
mclusion 1 

A few remarks are necessary on the subje ct °I 
the orthography of Indian names. In quota- 
tions the original spelling has been followed, 
whether it be the crude “ Jno Gemaet ” M the 
seventeenth-century traveller, or the diaciptical 
exactness of the Indian Text Series. In the pther 
parts of the essay I have not thought it v\ orth 
while to adopt an elaborate system, but have 
aimed at simplicity, at the same time shutting 
uncouth forms, and avoiding mconsistenc 
far as possible That I have not entirely sue- 
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ended in mi main, or tubiidiarv aim*, I am fulls 
aware, bill the difficulties of the question will 
perhaps be accepted as a lulficicnt excuse 

In doling, I with to aclnowledge m) in- 
debtedness to thote numerous editors and 
authors of worls of recent date, tonhom refer- 
ence is made in the bod} of the ersa},or in foot- 
notes I owe molt to the admirable publications 
of the Hallujt Soctetr, without the aid of 
which, it is not too much tosa), a worl on such 
a subject as that of the present ctiaj would 
demand the labour of }ean rather than of 
month*, and could be attempted b) no one 
who was not a matter of at least nine or ten 
entird) different language! 

Tht CclU^r, UenJr-rry, 1908 
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T ravel & T ravellers 
in India 


CHAPTER 1 
IntroJuSion j-. 

Ancient hiitory it rery ranch the h^torr of the itrupgle 
for the trannt trade of the Eatt bj the Pertun Golf *nd Red 
Sea — Sir Cm(f Bxrixwd 

T HE medieval period of Indian -historj 1 
raaj conveniently be regarded as open- 
ing with the first plundering expedition of 
Mahmud, ** the Idol-Breaker, in 1001 a d ., 
and as reaching its close with the death of 
Aurangzib, in 170^ a d The chief documentary 
sources for the histoiy of India during those 
se\cn centuries arc the works of the various 
Mohammedan literar) men — historians, annal- 
ists, scandal retailers, eossipy memoir writers, 
poets, biographists, and autobiographists — who 
swarmed m the courts of the more enlightened 
of the rulers of Afghanistan, Hindustan, and the 
Deccan Much of this mass of evidence, like the 
greater part of the history of Fenshta, and 
much of that of Khafi Khan, though immensely 
important, cannot lay claim to credence as 
being the work of a contemporary witness A 
certain proportion of it, on the other hand, was 
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written at or near the time of the events 
recorded, and sometimes, as, for instance, in 
the case of the royal autobiographists, possesses 
unique value and interest The historian of 
India finds awaiting his researches such wel- 
come mines of political and social observation 
as the personal memoirs of Tamerlane, or 
Baber, or Aurangzib, the accounts of their 
Indian experiences written by Arab or Persian 
travellers like Ibn Batuta and Abd-ur-Razzak, 
the contemporary evidence for Akbar’s reign of 
writers like Nizam-ad-din and Abu-1-Fazl, and 
a number of other works by various Mohamme- 
dan courtiers or officials who were m a position 
to see what was taking place m their respective 
provinces or kingdoms, and possessed the 
ability to record it. The greater part of these 
sources for Indian history is available m an 
English form, being embodied in the valuable 
History of India as told by its own His- 
torians , by the issue of which Sir H. M Elliot 
and Professor Dowson placed all students of 
Indian history under an immense debt of grati- 
tude Valuable and, m the mam, credible these 
native annalists undoubtedly are, but they 
have', as we might have expected, many serious 
defects Like all Orientals they eulogise the 
reigning sovereign, exaggerating his good pomts 
and concealing his deficiencies * They have 

* An important exception to tins generalisation ib Abdul-Qadir Badaom, 
a Bcholar and author of the time of Akbar He was employed by that 
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little feme of history at an exact iciertcc At a 
rule, the) lack all tense of historical perspective, 
and we seldom meet a writer possetung the 
ability to rqect information on true critical 
principles From the point of view of the 
European reader, they lease ttill more to be 
desired Being themsch es Indians, and writing as 
the) did for Indian readers, the} not unnatur- 
ally assume in them familiarity with a number 
of local customs and institutions of which the 


ordinary European has no knowledge whatcier 
It i", therefore, pccuharl) fortunate that for the 
last three hundred }cars of the medics al penod 
of Indian history these native sources receive an 
immensely saluable supplement in the form of 
the accounts gisen by a host of Western travel- 
lers, of various nationalities, of their experiences 
in the East Indies The following remark of 
Mr Stanley Lanc-Poolc, though originally 
made in reference to the travellers of the 
seventeenth century only, maj fitly be applied 
to all “ In such a cloud of witnesses of varied 
ranks, professions, and nationalities, truth, 
divested of insular or continental prejudice, 
may surely be found. The body of information 
furnished oy their journals, letters, and travels, 


monarch In tin wort efnuMaj tremhriora Into Pcnun from Arrtiotad 
Shmidt, cod U> rtmnfa cm Hi patron *r* fnnk *nd opm e nr e d. Indeed, 
tic cWef merit of ha (i tie £»ct tint ft l 

written by m enemy of Akbar and exhibit* tic wmkrwn u wril 11 tie 
yyxodcur of tie durteter of tie fra cm of tie Moftd ernporotx. 5 c< 
Fl ^hm.rm’ iTrwiiffw §j lb4 Ai i Akteri toLj p. 104, now a. 
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is indeed of priceless value to the historian of 
India ”* In the fifteenth century the number 
of European visitors to India was few and their 
evidence scanty, both as regards value and” 
amount, m the sixteenth the number was far 
larger, and their evidence proportionately more 
valuable, though the monopolising policy of the 
Portuguese, who, while by their discoveries 
stimulating the curiosity of Europe, strove to 
repress its power of satisfying it, tended to dis- 
courage Indian travel m all but their own 
countrymen But in the seventeenth century, 
when it became evident that India was not to be 
for ever a private domam of Portugal, the tide 
set full and strong, and, one after another, men 
landed at Surat, or Goa, or some other con- 
venient port, and set forth on their travels In 
almost all who could lay claim to any literary 
skill, — and m not a few who could not, — India 
bred the “ cacoethes scribendi ” They came, 
they saw, and, though conquest was reserved 
for a later era, at least they wrote Their books 
vary in value from the political philosophy of a 
Bernier to the gossip of an Ovmgton, but there 
is not one of them who does not m some way 
increase our knowledge It is the purpose of this 
essay to give an account of these travellers, 
and to try to estimate their importance as wit- 
nesses to the social institutions of the natives, 
and the nature and influence of Indian 

• Medtaval India under Mohammedan Rule, p 294. 

4 
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Gmernmcnu during the three centuries under 
review 

Before entering upon the account proper of 
the European travellers in India during these 
three centuries, it will be convenient, find), as 
defining the limits of the present work to state 
the interpretation which has, for die purposes 
of this cssa), been put upon the word “ travel- 
ler”, and secondly, as tending to a clearer 
appreciation of the aims and knowledge with 
which the ttav cllcrs v isitcd India, in addition to 
conducing to a firmer £rasp of the subject as a 
whole, to sketch the history of prev ious inter- 
course, both commercial and political, between 
Europe and India 

Every one of the few Europeans who went to 
India in the fifteenth century has an indisput 
able nght to the name of traveller and deserves 
mention as such in this work. It is obvious, 
however, that, when we come to the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries more discrimination 
is necesiary At first glance the choice of a cri- 
terion seems a simple matter, in reality it is 
very difficult An account, for instance, of all 
the famous Portuguese who were m India in 
the sixteenth century would be interesting, and, 
in a certain sense, at any rate, relevant to the 
subject of the present work. Historians like 
Da Couto and Caitanheda, professional men 
like Garcia da Orta, missionaries like St Francis 
Xavier, lawgivers like Menezes, a poet such as 
5 
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Camoens, greatest of Portuguese poets, states- 
men and warriors like 

Pacheco, foremost wamor of his age, 

Almeida, feared and mourned, the scourge of crimes, 

Stem Albuquerque, Castro strong and sage, 

And all with whom e’en Death a bootless strife must wage,* 

were each and all of them real travellers, and 
yet any reference to these famous men cannot 
be more than incidental It is the same with 
many of the leading Dutchmen, Frenchmen, 
and British m the following century An 
account of all the well-known men who found 
careers in India during the two hundred years 
which followed Vasco da Gama’s discovery, 
would practically transform the present work 
into a history of the growth of European influ- 
ence in India But it is not easy to say where 
the line must be drawn The broad principle 
must, of course, be the existence of some record 
of the traveller’s wanderings and observations 
But such a record cannot be made absolutely a 
sine qua non No account of Indian travel can 
omit the names of Covilham and Coryat, yet 
neither of them has left any description of what 
he saw m India The principle of demarcation 
adopted m this work is, perhaps, somewhat 
unscientific, but a rough and ready criterion 
was the utmost that was possible under the 
circumstances All professed travellers, such, for 
instance, as Coryat or de Montfart, will receive 

* Camoena’ Lustad, i, av (Duff’s Translation) 
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mention, whether the account which the) 
wrote of their travels is worthless or has per- 
ished, those who were only travellers because 
their work required them to be so — and these 
arc bv far the greater number — will be in- 
cludes, if thev left behind them a fair record of 
their observations, or a more ambitious work 
which was, m the mam, based upon their Indian 
travels These two principles enable us to 
include men like Covilhara, of whose travels no 
record exists, and like Tavernier, whose travels 
were entirely subsidiar) to his business, and 
while permitting the works of Bernier to receive 
attention, prevent us being compelled to give 
an account of da Couto, Castanheda, or 
da Orta, whose writings, though here and 
there they shed some light on the India of their 
da), can yet scarcely be said to be based mainly 
upon their travels It is possible that the line of 
demarcation has on occasion been overstepped, 
but it will be found that doubtful claims to 
inclusion have gcnerall) been decided by the 
application of the principles given above 

It is of primary importance to remember that 
Vasco da Gama did not discover India m the 
sense in which Columbus may be said to have 
discovered America * Both men sought a sea 

Tbe tirtch wfckh non toCom of the bfatory of the Inter coun t 
between Europe u>d the E*t Iodk* ” prior to the opminj of the 6f 
tern tli century U of peendty cmnprtretdtnd derotd of omfL For a fuller 
m o un t tha radtr i* rtf erred to Dr WUHam Robert Km i lull (Hi,- 
terialVi'wtijToC u). 
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• route to India; da Gama succeeded, Columbus 
failed. But neither discovered, nor could have 
discovered, India, which long before had been 
visited by Europeans, and did not need dis- 
covery. Its spices had long been modifying the 
history of Europe. The entire record of the 
intercourse between Europe and India from the 
very earliest times up to the present may, 
perhaps, be said to be the story of the struggle 
for the Indian trade Sir George Birdwood in 
his valuable supplement to his Report on the 
old Records of the India Office, which he en- 
titled The Modern Quest and Invention of the 
Indies , went so far as to say that “ the his- 
tory of modem Europe, and emphatically of 
England, is the history of the quest of the 
aromatic gum resms and balsams, and condi- 
ments and spices, of India, Further India, and 
the Indian Archipelago It was upon this 
view of the overwhelming importance of the 
Indian trade to the modem commercial world 
that Professor Stanley Jevons based his support 
of the much ridiculed theory of a connection 
between solar and commercial activity t Sir 
George Birdwood’s conclusion may be an over- 
statement of the case, or it may not, but at all 
events it is surely apparent, even to a mind 
devoid of all knowledge of the principles of 

*p ioi in the edition of 1891 

t See Prof Jevons's letter in the Times of Apnl r9, 1879, which is 
quoted at length on pp 101-5 of Sir G Birdwood’s Retort on tbe Old 
Records 

8 
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political economy, that in the middle aces, at % 
leatt, and, indeed, m both the ante- and post- 
clasncal periods, a monopolj of, or predominant 
ihare m, the trade with the countries \ agucl) 
known as “ India,” comprising as thev aid a 
half, or more than a hall, of the world’s total 
population, must ha\c been of the last im- 
portance to anv commercial nation lucky or 
energetic enough to oust its rivals from it 

The earliest civilisation connected with 
Europe of which any traces exist is that which 
Mr Arthur Evans has shown to hose existed on 
the shores of the /Cgcan Sea 2500 b c may 
perhaps, be assumed as the earliest date which 
can safely be accepted in connection with this 
In the present state of our knowledge it would 
be too much to state dogmaticall) that there 
was no knowledge of nor intercourse with India 
at this date, but it seems ver) improbable, as 
in Homeric and classical times what little know- 
ledge there was of India existing among the 
Greeks w'as rather suited to the mists of the 
poet than to the exactness of the historian or 
the geographer All that Herodotus* can tell 
us is that India is the wealthiest and most 
populous country on earth, that Danus 1 con- 
quered its western part, and that Indians 
served m the Persian army Whether it was 

Tb« " India " of Herodotw nttadi no farther than tin 

coTutrfa benkrinj oc whit w» ectuitkrtd to be tin liter of India, 
BXmrlj tin India. 
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•India from which Solomon obtained gold, 
silver, apes, and peacocks, may be doubted; 
but, at all events, it is certain that his Phoeni- 
cian allies at an earlier date than this carried on 
a vigorous trade between the Mediterranean 
coast of Asia and the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, and not improbably extended their 
enterprise as far as the mouths of the Indus and 
the Guzerat ports 

Real European knowledge of India began in 
327 b c. In that year Alexander stood on the 
right bank of the Beas, and, straining his eyes 
across the burning desert, which by its mere 
prospect had turned his soldiers’ hearts to 
water, saw with the eyes of faith all India lying 
defenceless at his feet But he was not destined 
to seize the prize which his marvellous exploits 
had put almost within his grasp The enthusi- 
asm of the leader had at last proved incapable 
of sustaining the enthusiasm of his men India 
was destined to enjoy yet another thousand 
years of repose before a foreign mvader was 
to shock her out of her age-long sleep Sadly 
Alexander retraced his steps, and went back to 
Babylon to die But this brief contact of 
Greece and India bore abundant fruit, and the 
Punjab of to-day still bears the impress of the 
great “Iskender ”* After Alexander’s departure 

Though Candahar is scarcely within the region of the five rivers, it is 
worth mentioning the fact that the name is merely a corruption of 
Alexandria,” andis the modern equivalent of “ Alexandria in Arachoaia ” 
Grote, judging from the silence of Aman, Curtius, and Diodorus, is 

10 
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a vigorous overland trade sprang up between* 
Europe and Asia, and continued with little 
interruption, by one route or another, until it 
was subverted by the discovery of a sea route 
round the Cape o( Good Hope The cities 
which Alexander founded on the Indus and its 
branches prosed of the highest importance to 
the newly-established trade, svhile Nearchus’s 
survey of the coasts from the Indus to the 
Tigris, and the subsequent embassies of Se- 
leucus* and the Ftolemiesf at the same time 
consolidated the trade and not only gave Euro- 
pean geographers an increased knowledge of 
what is nou Afghanistan and Baluchistan, but 
acquainted them with the plains of the lower 
Indus and the Ganges The publication of the 
Ptnplus of the Erpthraan Seal conveyed the 
knowledge of the existence of the Guzcrat 
and Malabar ports, as well as of Masulipatam 
on the Coromandel coast, and “ the Gangetic 
Mart” at the head of the “great bay” of 
Bengal, while Ptolemy’s “Tables” show that 
m 150 A.D traders were acquainted with the 
ports on both sides of the Bay of Bengal, though 

incEncJ to n*rt tlal tb, aty wm f«mS<d by cw of AJonador'i nt- 
erwon. tet OtoU* ffutwj rf Crttt* Put II cktp ictt (rdit. ilia 
rot no, p. 4 1 6, dou j). 

Tbo n* the tuaow ctwbnay of who was pwtup lb* 

fan European to »« the Oaja. Tbt rob*un« of Ut untln wUch h 
lo*t, Km b«n tnrwnittcrJ by Diodoro Kculnt, Stnbo, ind Arrito. 
Onrrfcritn*, who icrwnpanled him, wrot* th* nrfitn ocewmt which «i 
powcMof Ttprobaao^orOyfoa. 

t Tb« Pioictnle* c*taUubcd • root* m the Rod So lad tb* Nik. 

I Probably aj». aoa C. MSUct «yi aj, to-yx 
II 
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their knowledge did not extend further east 
than Singapore 

Before this the power of the Phoenicians, 
which had survived the alleged (b.c 58 6) and 
real (b c 332) destruction of Tyre, and the fall 
of Carthage (b c 14 6), had been broken at 
Actium m b c 31, but the Indian trade which 
this blow caused them largely to relinquish 
went on m other hands , and Rome, as mistress 
of Egypt, found herself able to reap much of 
the profit drawn from it The Penplus which 
has been already mentioned, tells us that a 
certain Hippalus boldly set out from the 
mouth of the Arabian Gulf, and was carried 
by the south-western monsoon to Musiris,* a 
port of Malabar The extent of the commerce 
which thus fell virtually beneath the control of 
Rome, even though her own merchants did not 
monopolise it, may be gauged m some measure 
from the lemark of Pliny “ In no year does 
India dram our empire of less than five hundred 
and fifty millions of sesterces, t giving back her 
own wares in exchange, which are sold at fully 
one hundred times their prime cost ” This 
passage, it may be remarked m passmg, irre- 
sistibly recalls both Bernier’s theory that India 
is the final destination of all the money in the 
world,! and the objections, based on false 

* Mangalore. 

t Coins of the reigns of Nero and Tibenus have been, found buried m 
India 

1 It should not escape notice that gold and silver, after circulating in 
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economic theories, which were opposed in early 
days to the commercial enterprises of the 
English in the East Indies 
Ptolemy, the geographer, has a great deal of 
information on India in his work, and though 
he is less accurate as to details than the author 
of the Pmplus, he } et exhibits a large amount of 
topographical know ledge Mr Major not maptl) 
styles him the Hallu) t of hts daj * 

Intercourse now continued without interrup- 
tion until the reign of Justinian, though there 
was but little accretion of actual knowledge A 
slight decline was noticeable after the partition 
of the Roman Empire, though as long as the 
Eastern Empire turns ed it remained the centre 
of a vigorous commercial intercourse between 
East and West Towards the close of the first 


half of the sixth ccntur) a merchant named 
Cosmat, who traded extensndy in the Red 
Sea, wrote an account of the commerce between 
Egypt and India in his day, and gamed for him- 
self the title of 41 Indicoplcustcs ” His evidence 
for the condition of the Indian trade u very 
dear, and gives the Tofograpbta Christiana , 
which is still preserved, high rank in the litera- 
ture of the iuDject.t 


crtjy other qmrter of th* globe, aroe at length to be absorbed la I Undo 
nm.” (Bernier Irring Broek’i Trmvbtkm, p. 216, Tti i.J 

JnJit in tt* Frfuretb Cnixry (Haktayt Sodety Pobfiatkra). 
t it it worthy of r e miA that raWa of ** Indian H to tb# Roman 
Em p er or were Dot wnkuown, thoagh tbe met meaning of tht word 
ImEtnt ” Li not «lw*y» beyond ditpat*. Gibbon (chap, xrfil) mtnboo* 
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In the next century Persia and Egypt fell 
beneath the power of the Arabs, and one of the 
spoils of their victory was the Indian trade 
The establishment of Busrah, between the 
junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates and 
the Persian Gulf, by the Khalif Omar settled it 
still more firmly in their hands, and from now 
onward the Arabs practically monopolised the 
Indian trade, all the carrying from India to the 
Levant being done by them, and Europeans 
being only allowed to help distribute the 
cargoes in Europe Between Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes and Marco Polo all the well-known 
travellers m India were Mohammedan * Of 
Arab travellers there weie many In the ninth 
century an unknown adventurer visited the 
country of the “Maharajah, ”f the Concan coast, 
Ceylon, and other places , with the result that 
the story of Srndbad the Sailor, which, though 
cast m fictitious shape, was based on some real 
Arab voyage of discovery m Indian waters, 
is valuable by no means solely as romance We 

Constantine as having received the congratulations of ^Ethiopians, Per- 
sians, and Indians See Eusebius, in Vit. Const , iv, 50 

* Sighclmu8 of Sherborne (a d 883) is a possible, though improbable, 
exception He is reputed to have visited the tomb of St Thomas at Malia- 
pur Gibbon, Decline and Fall, chap xlvn, remarks “ According to 
the legends of antiquity the gospel was preached in India by St Thomas 
At the end of the ninth century, his shrine, perhaps in the neighbourhood 
of Madras, was devoutly visited by the ambassadors of Alfred, and their 
return with a cargo of pearls and spices rewarded the zeal of the English 
monarch ” In a sceptical note, however, he adds “ I almost suspect that 
the English ambassadors collected their cargo and legend m Egypt.” 

t It is doubtful whom this means It is too early for the King of 
Vijayanagar, who bore the title later 

14 
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hear also of two Arab merchants who visited 
India and China in the ninth and tenth ccn- 
tune* Suleiman and Abu Zaid, the two m ques- 
tion, were the first Western writers who made 
mention of tea and porcelain * Ibn-khurdadbah, 
another traveller, wrote toward the end of the 
ninth century Masudi of Baghdad, Ibn Haukcl, 
and Edrm of Sial) , who flourished between the 
tenth and the twelfth centuries, enable us to 
realise the strength of the Arab grip upon the 
Indian trade Arab merchants we learn, had 
settled in considerable numbers in Guzerat, 
Cambaj, and Malabar, and also had a certain 
though limited commerce with the countr) 
round the lumna and the Ganges 

Shortly before the time of Klasudi, the old 
trade route via Egypt, which had been super- 
seded by the Arab route by Busrah, began to be 
reopened This was due to the commercial 
energy of the city of Venice, whose great trade 
m Eastern spices, drugs, and tilts dates from 
about the beginning of the ninth century 
Alexandria and Constantinople were the chief 
aties through which the treasure* of the East 
passed before reaching her ships Genoa, which 
had traded in the Le\ant even before Venice, 
but had been prevented by that city from 
establishing commercial relations with Alex- 
andria for a share m the Indian commerce 

AbW Rerun riot’, A*tv*»a im Inin ft if It Chin* {Paul 
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which came by the Aden route, about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century opened a 
regular trade with Trebizond. An effective 
stimulus was administered by the Crusades, 
and the eyes of Europe being opened to the 
advantage to be gained from commerce with the 
East, Amalfi, Pisa, Florence, and other cities 
were not slow to demand their right to take 
part m it. Thus was founded that medieval net- 
work of trade routes between India and the 
Mediterranean upon which was based, to a 
large degree, the opulence and power of the 
City States of Italy. Three events, all occurrmg 
within the space of sixty years, subverted the 
prosperity of these cities, and ruined their trade 
with India Constantinople fell before the 
advance of the Turk m a d. 1453 ; m a d 1516- 
17 Selim annexed Syria and Egypt to the Otto- 
man Empire; after the first but before the 
second event Vasco da Gama doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope and discovered a sea route to 
India. Before the shock of the first blow Genoese 
prosperity fell in ruins, and that of Venice 
tottered; the second dealt the latter city a still 
severer stroke, and nothing but her wide com- 
mercial relations and her extraordinary vitality 
enabled her to continue with a renewed vigour 
which eventually rendered Famagusta instead 
of Alexandria the trading centre of the Levant; 
but when the full results of the third began to 
be felt, though in the actual event it was really 
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onl) i coup-dc-gr3cc to the alrcad) dying 
Venenan commerce, it became abundant]) clear 
that, even had Italian commercial prospent) 
been at its Height, it could not hate been mam 
tamed in competition with the di'covcrcn of a 
sea route to India 

A natural outcome of the course which the 
History of the Levant followed during the 
centuries which elapsed between the Crusades 
and Vasco da Gama’s discos er) was the ns air) 
of Chnsoan and Mohammedan for the profits 
of the Indian trade It is, therefore, peculiarls 
appropriate that of the tsso most famous 
traselfcn during that period the Venetians gasc 
us one, the Arabs the other Marco Polo 
started from Venice on his trascls in 1171, 
Ibn Batuta left Tangicrs in 1325 It is unfortu 
nate that both these famous travellers lie out- 
side the direct scope of this ssork, but no 
account of the travellers even of a later date 
can afford to pass them b) in silence Marco 
Polo’s remarkable book ssas the direct mspira 
non of the travelling enterpnso of tsso and 
three hundred years later The susionar) 
edifices sshich the imagination of the early dis 
covercrs reared svere often fantastic, and must 
to their soberer contemporanes have often 
teemed like unsubstantial castles in the alt, but 
their foundations svere bid, solid and deep in 
the pages of Marco Polo’s book. His ssork is 
valuable as a picture of the commercial state 
■7 c 
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and artistic development of India and the East, 
“ in brief,” says Sir George Birdwood, it is 
“ one of those like the Bible, the Iliad and 
Odyssey , the History of Herodotus and Pliny's 
Natural History , ‘ that shew, contain, and 
nourish all the world books we never tire of, 
for they are always fresh. ”t Medieval Europe 
heard with astonishment of the worship of the 
cow, I it marvelled to read of the people’s 
abstention from animal food, and their volun- 
tary self-immolation m honour of their god§, 
it gasped as it pictured to itself the spectacle of 
devoted wives casting themselves on the 
funeral pyre by their dead husband’s side || 
Slowly but steadily the contents of the book 
became known, and wherever it went it stimu- 
lated an immense curiosity to see what Marco 
Polo had seen, and to share m the wealth which 
he had described It is safe to say that had 
Marco Polo never travelled, or never given his 
experiences to the world, the momentous dis- 
coveries of Columbus, Magellan, and Gama, as 
well as the heroic though fruitless endeavours 
after the North-West Passage, would, for want 
of the stimulus to the imagination so necessary 
m such enterprises, have been postponed for 
several generations 

* Love s Labour's Lost, Act iv, scene 3 

t Supplementary Note to the Report on the Old Records of the India 
Office , p 125 

t The Book of Ser Marco Polo (Yule’s Translation, edited by Cor- 
dier, 1 903), u, 341 §u, 340, 341 || 11,341 
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Ibn Batuta’s traiels are likewise of immense 
interest and importance, but they ha\ e, for some 
reason or other, not attracted a tithe of the 
attention which Marco Polo*! book obtained 
His tra\els, which began in 1325, lasted twenty- 
four )ears, by the end of 1334. he had visited 
Alexandria (tmdling across Afnca from Tan- 
men), Palestine, Syria, Arabia, Quiloa (south of 
Zanzibar on the East coast of Afnca), Ormuz, 
Mecca, Asia Minor, Theodosia (on the Black 
Sea), part of lower Russia, Constantinople, 
khorasan, Cabul, and Delhi At Delhi he 
stayed eight scan, till m 1342 he was sent by 
Mohammed Taghlok on an embass) to China 
On his way thither he visited Calicut, Honawar, 
Ceylon, the Maldnes, Bengal and Sumatra On 
returning from China, he travelled home by 
way of Baghdad, Damascus and Jerusalem to 
Fez, which he reached in 1349 ibn Batuta 1$ 
fully entitled to a place among the great Asiatic 
travellers, and it is astonishing that he has not 
attracted more attention His account is valu- 
able, apart from the information it contains on 
the condition of India under Mohammed 
Taghlak, as exhibiting the wide extent of the 
Arab commercial intercourse with the East 
pnor to its partial demolition by the growth of 
the Ottoman power, and its final destruction by 
the Portuguese discovery of a sea route to India 

The remaining travellers who helped still fur- 
ther to initiate the Western world into the 
19 ca 
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lysteries of India m the times anterior to the 
opening of the fifteenth century may be briefly 
mentioned Marino Sanuto, a nobleman of 
Venice, travelled m the East* in 1300-1306, and 
in his bookf gives some valuable evidence as to 
the route of the Venetian commerce with India 
at that time Ten years after Sanuto’s return the 
famous Minorite Friar Odorico di Pordenone 
set out for Ormuz, whence he went by land to 
“ Tana,” m Salsette, near what is now Bombay, 
to gather the bones of four missionaries who had 
been murdered there m 1321, and buried by 
Friar Jordanus, a missionary traveller who 
visited India at that date X From this place he 
went on by sea to “ Polumbum ” (Quilon), 
“ Sillan ” (Ceylon), the Coromandel Coast, 
China, and a number of other places John 
de Marignolh, a Mmorite Friar likewise, after 
going overland to Pekin m a missionary capacity, 
touched India on his return home m 1347 
Among other places visited by him in India was 
the shrine of St Thomas on the Coromandel 
Coast, always a spot of the greatest interest to 
the early Christian visitors to India Finally we 
may mention Sir John Mandeville, who, how- 
ever, in spite of his wonderful narrative, § which 

* Apparently not in India 

t“Lxber secretorum fidelium Cruas super T erra Sanctae recuperataone.” 

| Jordanus wrote a short quaint account of his travels, which has been 
translated and issued as one of the HaUuyt Society's Pubb cations 

§ Published in 1499, it is sometimes erroneously said to have been the 
first English book to appear m print. The RecuycU of tbe Htsioryes of Troye 
was much earlier (1474) 
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seems to show that he travelled throughout the 
countries of the East between 1327 and 1372, 
has no claim to inclusion among Indian traiel- 
lcrs “ He speaks,” says Sir George Birdwood, 
acutely enough, “ of * the manylcs of Inde,’ 
but it is certain he was never there He may be 
described as the father of English sensation 
writers, and is not to be trusted e\en when he 
may be telling the truth ”• Further mention 
may be safely denied him 
As has been shown, the list of earlv-raedievaj 
visitors from Europe and the Mediterranean 
coasts to India is no mean one And yet the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth century travellers went to 
India with practically a blank mind, and quite 
unprepared for what they saw The explanation 
is to be found in the slow and small circulation 
of boots in the Middle Ages A truiellcr might 
write a book describing what he had seen in the 
East, but its contents reached an extremely 
limited class even among educated men In 
1400 a.d the man of average knowledge knew 
httle more of India than he had known in 
1000 a.d , probably less than he had known in 
too or 500 A d , when the Peri-plus or Topo- 
graph: a Cbrtsttana had caused a certain know- 
ledge of India and the East in general to spread 
downwards from the circles of the bookish into 
the popular mind We are fortunate m that wc 
are in a position to gauge the extent of the 

* Rrftrt m lb* Old Rtardt, etc^ p. 133. 
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knowledge of India possessed by an average man 
of affairs at the opening of the fifteenth century 
In 1403 a d Ruy Gonzalez de Clavijo was 
sent on an embassy by the King of Portugal 
to the court of Tamerlane at Samarcand He 
did not go to India, but Timur had not long 
before made his devastatmg descent upon North 
India, and Clavijo gathered a certain amount 
of information about the country at Timur’s 
capital This hearsay evidence he inserted m the 
highly interesting account of his embassy which 
he wrote on his return * What the writer says of 
India is not a little divertmg, and at the same 
time clearly exhibits the absolute lack of know- 
ledge of the country which he assumes m his 
readers A short quotation may be illustrative 
“ The chief city of India is called Delhi 
They say that there are many great towns and 
cities, and that the country is very rich and 
populous t The people and the lord of India 
are Christians of the Greek faith, but among 
them there are some who are distinguished by a 
brand in their faces, and who are despised by the 
others, and Moors and Jews live among them, 
but they are subject to the Christians X The 
Emperor of Cathay used to be a Gentile, but he 
was converted to the faith of the Christians ”§ 

• Narrative 0 } tie Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de Clavtjo to tbe Court of 
Timoitr, at Samarcand, a d 1403-1406 Translated for tbe first time by 
C R Markbam,F R G S (Hakluyt Society Publication, 1859 ) 

t Clavijo need not have gone to Samarcand to learn this Herodotus 
uses practically the same language Jp 153 §p 174, 
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Such \va* the extraordinary combination of 
fact, platitude, and absurdity, with which a 
writer could without fear of ndiculc regale his 
fellow ignorants in Europe But the hour was 
fast approaching w hen the first of that long line 
of modem tra\ ellcn, the first of that long line of 
men who in modem times ha\c deliberately 
balanced the chances of death on the one hand 
with those of profit and ad\enturc on the other, 
was to set foot on the soil of India, and on his 
return was to commence the task, which so 
many of his successors have helped to further, 
of miking India better known to Europe Once 
well started, the stream of men became well 
mgh unceasing The silent Siren voice called 
across the lands and seas to the adventurous 
spirits of Europe, and they hearkened and 
gladly obeyed For one who returned safely a 
thousand were inflamed to go The combination 
of novelty, excitement, adventure, and gam 
proved an overwhelming attraction that capti 
vated the imaginations of all sa\e those whose 
spiritual fibre was utterly devoid of elasticity 
Eagerly men embraced any opportunity of 
visiting the “ East Indies ” that presented it- 
self Dangers and discomforts, by sea and land, 
were ignored, shipwreck, heat, robbery, mur- 
der, disease, treachery, they recked not of, 
the more brightly coloured parts of the picture 
so dazzled them that they could not see the 
darker, and so they hastened, some by land and 
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some by sea, to satisfy by a single act a wide 
assortment of various desires. Here, as every- 
where, realisation sometimes belied anticipa- 
tion, now and then a traveller, sick for home, 
and weary of strange surroundings, harboured 
those thoughts which a gifted Anglo-Indian 
poet* put so well hundreds of years later: — 

He did list to the voice of a siren, 

He was caught by the clinking of gold , 

And the slow toil of Europe seemed tiring, 

And the gray of his fatherland cold. 

He must haste to the gardens of Circe, 

What ads him, the slave, that he frets 
In thy service? O Lady, sans merci 1 
O land of Regrets 1 

On the whole, however, delight and astonish- 
ment, not to speak of “ the clinking of gold,” 
drove away from these early travellers all other 
thoughts, and saved them from that melancholy 
and pessimism which has pervaded much of that 
English hterature which has since their day 
grown up m India, and is so well exemplified in 
the poem from which the above extract is taken 
Most of their records are simple and straight- 
forward accounts of what they saw and heard m 
India A few use their experiences as texts, Par- 
son Terry,f for instance, for his dehghtful ser- 
mons, Bernier for his economic and political 

* Sir Alfred Lyall,in Verses written in India 

t The “ weighing ” of the Great Mogul, for instance, which will be 
mentioned later, enabled the Rev Edward Terry to adduce the Biblical 
parallel of Beltaahazzar, who was weighed m the balance and found want- 
ing Darnel v, 27, Terry’s Voyage to East India, ed of 1655, p 396 
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discourses* But almost all of them arc honest 
unsophisticated witnesses, a little credulous, 
perhaps, but comparing well m this respect 
with travellers generally, who arc a gullible race, 
and always, almost without exception, seeking 
to discover the real truth The consequence is 
that these travellers’ narratives not only form 
the most delightful and entertaining reading, 
but arc, from some points of view, absolutely 
unique among the documentary sources for the 
history of any country 
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CHAPTER II 

Three Fifteenth-Century Pioneers 

The Tibr when from its native mine cast forth 
Appears as vile unprofitable earth, 

The aloes wood enjoys but slight esteem 
In its own land, — mere fuel for the hearth, 

Let either quit the country of its birth, 

The one an ore all-coveted we deem, 

The other a perfume of priceless worth 

— Arabian Epigram * 

I N 1400 a d. there was no one kingdom m 
India overwhelmingly superior m power to 
the rest Ala-ad-Dm Khilji, the famous King of 
Delhi, had, at the beginning of the preceding 
century, carried his arms from the Punjab m the 
north to Cape Comorin m the south, and gamed 
a truer right to call himself Emperor of India 
than any Oriental ruler, before or since, has ever 
possessed His magnificent empire had, ever 
since his death in 1316 a d , been m process of 
decay The rum had been begun by the mad 
schemes of Mohammed Taghlak (1325-1351 
ad), had been accelerated by the futile gentle- 
ness of Firoz (1351-1388 ad), and was finally 
consummated m 1398 ad by Timur’s fearful 
and devastating visitation Henceforward, until 

* Versified by the Rev P G Hill, and printed m the edition of Ludonco 
di Varthema’j travels whtch has been published by the Hakluyt Society 
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the reign of Akbir, the history of India can 
scarcely be said to centre round one mam king 
dom The capital from which India had been 
governed became the centre of an insignificant 
sovereignty The Seiads (1.J.14-14C0) and the 
Lodis (1450-1526) of Delhi are dismissed bv 
Elphinstonc m but five pages of his six hundred 
page histor) of Hindu and Mohammedan India * 
From the days of Timur to those of his great 
descendant Akbar, India was a congeries of small 
and often mutually antagonistic kingdoms The 
Bahraam kingdom of the Deccan had estab- 
lished itself at Culbarga in 1347 E\en before 
this the great Hindu principality of Vija) anagar 
had formed itself into the bulwark of Southern 
India against further Mohammedan aggression 
Bengal threw off the joke m 1338 The u Kin^s 
of the East ” became independent at Jaunnur in 
1 394 - Guzerat rebelled m 1306 Candesh fol- 
lowed suit three years later Malwa broke away 
m 1401 In Multan and in Bikamr, at Buna, 
kampila, Patiala, and many other places within 
easy reach of Delhi, various princes did not hesi 
tate to defy the fallen monarch! Hindu rajahs, 
whose submission had at best been little more 
than nominal, automatically refused tribute, 
otheri like those of Onssa, who had never bowed 
the knee, breathed more freely In Sind and the 
Punjab in the north, on the Malabar and Coro- 
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mandel coasts m the south, various chiefs, more 
or less powerful, exercised independent sway. 
While India remained in this distracted condi- 
tion she had no history The annals of these 
kingdoms, says Mr Lane-Poole, are “ eithei 
unwritten or unworthy of record ” This was the 
uninspiring state of affairs m India at the open- 
ing of the fifteenth century, and it remained 
unchanged m all but minor details till the dis- 
solution of the Bahmani empire, the coming of 
the Portuguese, and, a little later, the invasion of 
Baber, profoundly modified the situation, and 
paved the way for a drastic rearrangement of 
political power 

How many Europeans actually set foot in 
India during the fifteenth century it is impos- 
sible to say with absolute certainty Accounts 
are extant of the experiences of three travellers, 
that of a fourth has perished * The three, whose 
accounts, written either by themselves or others, 
we possess, are Nicolo de’Conti, a Venetian, 
Athanasius Nikitin, a Russian, and Hieronimo di 
Santo Stefano, a Genoese From the mere 
chance which gave us the narrative of Conti, 
and the long disappearance of the manuscript of 
Nikitm, we may perhaps safely assume that there 
were several others, whose very names have been 
forgotten 

* This fourth traveller was Pedro Covilham He was earlier than Ste- 
fano, but further mention of him is postponed to the next chapter, where 
it will be more in place 
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By far the earliest and most important of 
these was Nicolo dc’Conti Sprung from a noble 
Venetian house, he was carh initiated atDamas- 
cu* into the mysteries of that commerce which 
was the basis of Venetian prosperity In 1419, 
accompanied b) his wife he set out from 
Damascus upon his tuentj-fhc ) cars’ trasclin 
the Cast Having joined a caravan of six hun- 
dred other merchants he passed o\cr the deserts 
of Arabia Pctraca and through Chaldaca to 
“ Baldochia ” (Baghdad) whence he sailed 
down the Euphrates to Busrah Reaching Or- 
muz he went to Kalhat in Arabia where he 
stayed a considerable time in order to learn 
Persian, his knowledge of which subsequently 
stood him m no little stead The first India town 
at which he touched was the flourishing port of 
Cambay, in which he chiefly remarked the 
abundance of sardonyxes and suttees Con- 
tinuing his voyage along the coast, after twenty 
days’ sailing he arrived at two cities on the sea- 
shore, “ one named Pacamuna, and the other 
Helly ” Disembarking, apparently at one of 
these places, he ventured three hundred miles 
inland, inspired by a desire to behold the splen- 
dours of the far famed capital of the kingdom of 
“ BizenegaUa ”* Of this city he gives a very fair 

THi Ii V^ayunptr Later trarcOm tdopt r xikuu mrthodi of 
•peffiof tie word, e-j nitrufa, Bichewfcr EUdjamjar The wortt bar 

S bowrrrr in the* Bnc u Beejarm^jor which of ltaflf u roffident to 
tba cxtnanctt tdrocatn 0/ orthogrtf He reform la connect! 00 with 
iname*. 
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account Eight days from Vijayanagar brought 
him to “ Pelagonda ” (? Pahconda, now On- 
gule), a “ very noble city,” and twenty more to 
the seaport of “ Peudifetama,”* whence he 
seems to have gone to Maliapur, the Mecca of 
the Nestonan Christians, and the reputed 
burial place of St Thomas His further wander- 
ings, m which we need not follow him m detail 
till his return to India proper, took him to Cey- 
lon, which he asserts is three thousand miles 
round, Sumatra, to which he is the first to apply 
the erroneous identification with the “ Tapro- 
bana ” of antiquity, and “ Ternassari,”+ to 
which place he had a stormy sea passage from 
Sumatra Proceeding thence to the mouth of the 
Ganges, he sailed up the river till he came to 
“ Cernove ”1 Continuing his journey up the 
river, Conti finally reached the cc very power- 
ful city of Maarazia ”§ He then returned to 
“ Cernove,” and after visiting “ Buffetania ” 
(Burdhwan), turned eastward again, and went 
to Arracan, the Irrawaddy, Ava, Pegu, Java, and 
Sumbawa, where he stayed nine months On his 
return to Cambay by sea, he touched at 
“Coloen” (Quilon), in Travancore, “Cocym” 
(Cochin), and Calicut, in addition to a number 

* Duma-Patnam, near Tcllicherry (R H Major) Pudipatana, on the 
Malabar Coast (Sir George Birdwood) 
t Probably Tennassenm It is not clear, however, that “ Temasscn ” is 
not some other (unidentified) place. 

1 Mr Major (India in the Fifteenth Century, Hah Soc.) suggests that 
“ Ccmoic ” is Karunagar 
§ Mr Major suggests that this is Mathura 
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of other places At Calicut he noticed, like 
almost all subsequent visitors to that place, the 
flagrant polyandry of certain daisea of the 
people, the conventions relating thereto, and 
the extraordinary laws of inheritance which 
were- necessitated by such unusual marriage cus- 
toms From Cambay he returned home by the 
ordinary trade route through Egypt, but at 
Carrae, by a cruel piece of irony on the part of 
Fate, he had the misfortune, when almost 
within sight of home, to lose his wife and two of 
the children who had shared his dangers Conti 
reached his name city in 1444. The story of the 
circumstance which led to a narrative of his 
travels being given to the world is cunous 
During his travels Conti had once, while in 
Egypt, been compelled to abjure his religion m 
order to save his wife and his children from 
death Some five years after his return, troubled 
m conscience by the memory of his faithless- 
ness, Conti sought absolution from Pope Eugene 
the Fourth for his im The Pope was exceed- 
ingly happy in his choice of a penance for the 
emng wanderer He ordered him to relate his 
adventures to Poggio Bracchiohni, his famous 
secretary, who wrote a Latin version of them 
which appeared in the fourth book of his 
treatue, t)e Varittatt Fortune* and consti 
tutes one of the best books of early travel which 
we possess The shrewd and careful observations 

E<Gtd by the Abb* OEt*, Pmj, I/1J. 
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of Conti are given us in the words of a scholar 
and a cultured man, a combination which does 
not reappear m the history of Indian travel for 
many years. His evidence for Vijayanagar, to 
pass over the rest of his observations, is of the 
highest value, and will be referred to again 
before the close of the present chapter 

A quarter of a century had elapsed since 
Conti’s departure when the Russian, Athanasius 
Nikitin, set forth upon a commercial visit to 
India In 1468 he left Ins native place Tver, and 
travelled down the Volga to the Caspian Sea 
After being lobbed at Astrakan, and subse- 
quently imprisoned, he pushed on to Baku, 
where, as he graphically puts it, “ the fire burns 
unextmguished,”* and to Bokhara, at that time 
a great centre of Eastern commerce Retracing 
his steps, Nikitin stayed for some time at San m 
Mazanderan, after which he traversed the north 
and west provinces of Persia until he reached 
Ormuz Here he took ship and crossed the 
“ Dona Hondustankaia ” (the Indian Ocean), 
to Muscat, Guzerat, Cambay, and Chaul, at 
which last place he disembarked From Chaul 
he turned his steps inland past Junair to Bidar, 
which he calls “ Beuruk ” At Bidar Nikitin 
stayed four years The details of his observa- 
tions at this place which he gives m his account 
are of the highest importance, as Bidar had, not 

* The naphtha springs and mud volcanoes of Abscharon are the “ fires ” 
referred to 
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many years before his arrival, been made the 
capital of the Bahmani sovereignty in preference 
to Culbarga, the former capital Culbarga, as 
well as “ Pervota ” (Panvattam), “ the Jerou- 
lem of the Hindus,”* was alio included in the 
scope of his visits Nikitin’s narrative also con- 
tains some very useful second-hand evidence as 
to Vijayanagar, for which the historian is by no 
means ungrateful, but it is to be regretted that 
he did not actually visit the city and so cause 
hu evidence to possess greater weight At the 
end of his stay Nikitin returned to the Concan 
coast, and, embarking at Dabul for Ormuz, 
completed his return to Russia by overland 
travelling via Shiraz, Ispahan, and Tabriz to 
Trebizond, and by a sea voyage from that port 
to Theodosia t Whether he ever actually 
reached Tver is doubtful, there seems some 
evidence to show that he died before he reached 
Smolensk, and that his account of his travels, 
written by himself, was brought in 1475 by some 
merchants to Moscow It is, under these cir- 
cumstances, very fortunate that his narrative 
was not entirely lost or destroyed It is a curious 
but highly interesting and valuable document 
Nila tin was not a cultivated or philosopluc 
observer, neither does he compensate for his 
lack of a comprehensive grasp of the political 

KUati icnmpfcmt (l*J 4 Uti*F/utmb Ctvury tE, 16). 
t Now Feedoau 00 tbi \ay cl KlSi, tic #octb-c* rt of tin CAroctn 

Penlmlv 
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conditions around him by an accuracy or 
minuteness of detail His narrative, too, is fre- 
quently obscured by long rhapsodies m Turkish, 
which even Turkish scholars find a difficulty in 
interpreting. But we could ill afford to dis- 
pense with him His evidence for the Moham- 
medan sovereignty at Bidar m 1470, though not 
on a par with that of Conti for the Hindu king- 
dom of Vijayanagar some forty years earlier, 
has a certain definite value, while his remarks 
on Culbarga, as well as his second-hand infor- 
mation on Vijayanagar, are not to be despised 
Six years from the close of the century came 
the last of these three merchant adventurers, 
Hieronimo di Santo Stefano The Genoese 
travelled from Cairo down the Nile to Keneh, 
and thence made his way across the desert to 
Kosseir on the Red Sea He then sailed via 
Massowa to Aden, whence he crossed the Indian 
Ocean to the flourishing port of Calicut. 
Twenty-six days out of Calicut took him to 
Ceylon, and another twelve to an unidentified 
port on the Coromandel Coast After visiting 
Pegu (where he lost his companion Adorno), Ava, 
Sumatra, and other places, he finally started for 
home Havmg been detained six months by 
weather among the Maldives, he subsequently 
suffered shipwreck, and reached Cambay m a 
state of absolute destitution At Cambay a mer- 
chant took him mto his service, and in the end 
he managed to go as supercargo to Ormuz, from 
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which port he was able to travel to Tripoli 
through Perm At Tripoli the unfortunate 
Genoese merchant’* calamitous journey came 
to an end, and he stayed there to wntc the nar- 
rative of his woes It possesses but little value 
from the point of new of the present wort, for 
in addition to the fact that the traveller saw 
nothing of India beyond its coasts, his account 
is little more than a bare chronicle, and tells us 
little that we do not know from other sources 
Such were the travel* of these three pioneers 
of the modern European exploitation of the 
commercial possibilities of India It remains to 
be seen what light thev shed upon the some- 
what jejune Mohammedan records of fifteenth 
century India Hicromrao di Santo Stefano 
may be ruled out at once as being practically 
■valueless, and attention safely confined to what 
Conti and Nikitin tell ns It may be said at once 
that the evidence of these two men for the 
political condition of India is of far less value 
than that for its social institutions When the 
Mohammedan writers leave us in the lurch as to 
a dynasty, a battle, or a date, Conti and Nikitin 
do not help us to fill the gap m our knowledge 
It is doubtful whether at the time of Conti’s 
visit there was, with the possible exception of 
the Bahmam empire, a single kingdom, Hindu or 
Mohammedan, which was more powerful than 
the kingdom of which Vijayanagar was the 
capital city The history of this kingdom, which 
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till recently was but little known, and is still 
somewhat obscure in many points, has been ad- 
mirably synthetised by Mr Sewell from the very 
scanty material which was all that was avail- 
able for his patient researches.* Two sources 
upon which he draws considerably are the nar- 
ratives of Conti and Nikitin. Conti tells us that 
the circumference of the city of Vijayanagar 
was sixty miles, and that the number of 
people living within it capable of bearing 
arms was ninety thousand. This was m the 
early days of the century, long before the 
kingdom had reached its acme of power under 
Krishna Deva Raya Founded in 1336 it had 
continued to grow, and till 1565 remained the 
bulwark of Hindu independence agamst the 
encroachments of the Mohammedan kings of 
the Deccan, who, toward the close of the fif- 
teenth century, carved for themselves indepen- 
dent kingdoms out of the rums of the Bahmani 
dynasty Before the downfall of the Bahmanis, 
Vijayanagar successfully, though with some 
trouble, and at the cost of constant defeats and 
a frequent payment of large tribute, prevented 
the Mohammedans from obtaining a firm foot- 
ing beyond the Tungabudra and the Krishna 
From Nikitin we have some sidelights on the 
almost unceasing war which was carried on by 
the Hindus and Mohammedans on the banks of 

• A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar) A Contribution to the History 
of India. By Robert Sewell, MR.A.S , F R.G S , London, 1 900 
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these men Of Junair he say* “Here resides 
Asat, Khan of Indian Jooncer, a tributary of 
Mel iktu char * He has been fighting the 
Kofan for twenty )cars, being sometimes 
beaten, but mostly beating them ” As to the 
extent of the kingaom Conti and Nihon give ns 
bnt little information, but we may perhaps be 
pardoned if we digress a moment to mention the 
evidence on this point of Abd-er-Rarxak, a 
famous Arab traveller, who was in 1442 sent by 
the Shah of Persia on an embassy to the King of 
Vijayanagar — a significant fact, in itself con- 
clusive evidence of the growing importance of 
the Hindu kingdom. From him we learn that 
the King of Vijayanagar was practically supreme 
from the Krishna river to Cape Comorin, and 
that even powerful ports like Calicut were not 
able to ignore him “ Although,” he says, “ the 
Samcnt is not subject to the laws of the King 
of Bidjanagar, he nevertheless pays him respect 
and stands extremely m fear of him, since, if 
what is said is true, this latter pnnee has in his 
dominions three hundred ports, each of which is 
equal to Calicut, and on terra firma his tern- 
tones comprise a space of three months* 

* B y MriUtudux Nikitin njt*w Mibnnxf Giro, a noW* who «i 
powtrfnl coder die rdgoi of Nitim Stub Kakrru ni, kiaj of Oh Dtccan 
(1461 1463), md bb Miccaaor SloJummod II (1463-141*). Darinf Um 
mp of tb« latter Slthnmd Gtvan 1 rn tml ca coo trim! an bdcooci 
fwyay tad otnrd him tab* pet to doth. Thu treat h tpp t n e dia 14S1 
when tb* Kofo rt cM t* Tied* »n In tin »*«ntT-djhth ynar •! bti jjt. 

Bol* ir»d Keen*’* Onnl*l Dictn**ry rd. of 1 1 94, p. 13 1 

t Tb* Rimerin, or King of CiEcnt. 
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journey ”* To the greatness, power, and mag- 
nificence of the city all testify alike. Abd-er- 
Razzak employs the most extravagant hyper- 
bole: “ The city of Bidjanagar is such that the 
pupil of the eye has never seen a place like it, 
and the ear of intelligence has never been in- 
formed that there existed anything to equal it 
in the w r orld.” This, it should be remembered, 
is the testimony of a cultivated Persian ambas- 
sador, not a mere gaping ignoramus m search of 
sensation. Abd-er-Razzak estimated the King’s 
army at 1,100,000 men; Nikitin’s figures for the 
city alone are 100,000 foot and 50,000 horse 
Conti does not mention the army in particular, 
which was probably less large at his earlier date, 
though he says of Indian armies generally* 
“ Their armies consist of a million men and up- 
wards ” ; but an idea of the general magnifi- 
cence of the scale of the King’s court may be 
gathered from the fact that he credits him with 
the possession of 12,000 wives His picture of 
the uxorious monarch going forth with his 
feminine horde is, to say the least, diverting, 
and deserves quotation * “ The inhabitants of 
this region marry as many waves as they please, 
who are burnt with their dead husbands Their 
King is more powerful than all the other Kings 
of India He takes to himself 12,000 wives, of 
whom 4,000 follow him on foot wherever he 
may go, and are employed solely m the service 

* India in the Fifteenth Century (Hale Soc ) 
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of the kitchen A like nnmber, more hand- 
somelv equipped, nde on horseback The rc- 
mainacr are earned by men in litters, of whom 
2,000 or 3,000 are selected as hu wives on con- 
dition that at his death they should voluntarily 
bum themselves with him, which is considered 
to be a great honour for them ” 

The nature of the intcr-racial wars between 
Vijayanagar and the Bahmam kingdoms can be 
clearly gathered from the narratives of Nikitin 
and Conti. Ballistae and “ bomba rdas,” says 
Conti, are nsed for besieging cities Nib tin tells 
us, erroneously, that Vijayanagar was captured 
by Melikh Khan Khoda, but there is no need to 
doubt that his statement refers to the destruction 
of some city or other, and his allegation that the 
inhabitants, men and women alike, were be- 
headed to the number of twenty thousand, and 
that the rest, to the number of an additional 
twenty thousand, were sold mto slavery, is signifi- 
cant of the internecine nature of these combats 
The strength of Vijayanagar consisted chiefly 
in its magnificent situation, which rendered it 
almost impregnable. Nikitin has a fine pen- 
picture of its position which makes it difficult to 
believe that he never saw the town It is one 
of the few occasions on which he consents to be 
graphic “ The Hindu Sultan Kadam is a very 
powerful prince He possesses a numerous army, 
and resides on a mountain at Bichenegher 
Thu vast city is surrounded by three forts, and 
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intersected by a river, bordering on one side on 
a dreadful jungle, and on the other on a dale, a 
wonderful place, and to any purpose convenient. 
On one side it is quite inaccessible ; a road gives 
right through the town, and as the mountain 
rises high with a ravine below, the town is 
impregnable ” 

The only other Indian kingdom for the his- 
tory of which the observations of any fifteenth 
century traveller are important is the kingdom 
of the Bahmams Nikitin is the only European 
whom we know to have visited Bidar m the 
fifteenth century, and even his remarks on 
what he saw there are somewhat more attenuated 
than could have been desired. 

Nikitin describes Bidar as the chief city of 
Mohammedan India, and at the time the state- 
ment was probably true He gives a highly- 
coloured description of the opulence of the 
court, and contrasts it with the misery of the 
country population “The land is overstocked 
with people, but those m the country are very 
miserable, whilst the nobles are very opulent 
and delight m luxury They are wont to be 
carried on their silver beds, preceded by some 
twenty chargers caparisoned m gold, and follow- 
ed by three hundred men on horseback, and 
five hundred on foot, and by horn-men, ten 
torch-bearers, and ten musicians ” The army 
with which the Sultan of Bidar marched against 
Vijayanagar consisted, according to Nikitin, of 
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000,000 men, 150,000 hone, and 575 elephanti 
The Sultan himself is described as being a little 
man, only twenty yean of age, and completely 
do m mated by his ambitious nobles, a circum- 
stance almost too common in Indian history to 


deserve remark 

It is to be regretted that Conti does not tell 
ns more of what he saw in Bengal, of which 
province it thus date (1420) we know but little 
His finding the banks of the Ganges, however, 
covered with towns, amidst beautiful gardens 
and orchards, and his passing four famous 
cities before he reached the opulent “ Maara- 
zia,” is valuable as a tnbute to the prosperous 
condition of the country If to these remarks on 
Vijayanagar, the Bahmam capital, and Bengal, 
we add a few scattered notices of the political 
state of Cambay and of a few isolated places 
on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, we 
have completed the list of places on the nature 
and influence of whose government the fif- 
teenth century travellers shed any light. It is 
time to see what they tell us of their institutions 

In a burst of pessimism Nila tan said of the 
people of Bidar * All are black and wicked, and 
the women all harlots, or witches, or thieves, or 
cheats, and they destroy their masters with 
poison.”* It is perhaps due to his poor view of 

THi <Stpm£etnent of fit people bl*<±ae** It p*nHd*d la tm 
umafuf p Mii fc ta AixJ-rr-UixxtV* nuradre, which b worth quota n*t “Ai 
*oon rt I boded it Cilicat I uw bwnft mch a* mj imagtnatioQ hid nrrer 
c bf J rti d the Ht» of Extnordmirj btiaft, who «x« neither men mar 
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the character of the Indians that Nikitin, 
beyond saying that there are convenient inns 
for travellers, where “ the food is cooked . . . 
by the landlady,” and that the people worship 
“ Boot,” and are separated by caste, and making 
a few other similar observations, does not conde- 
scend to describe to us the customs and institu- 
tions of the natives For this information we 
must have recourse to Conti, who is very full 
and valuable The only drawback to his informa- 
tion is that it is not always easy to know to 
which locality he wishes his remarks to apply. 

It is interesting to learn from Conti of the 
existence and circulation of what was practi- 
cally paper-money He says that, in addition to 
the ordinary coinage, iron, Venetian ducats, and 
cards inscribed with the name of the king were 
accepted 

Conti has some exceedingly interesting 
evidence for the legal procedure of the time. 
His remarks seem to apply principally to Vijaya- 
nagar, but also, generally speaking, to all Hindu 
India which he visited “ The debtor who is 
insolvent,” he says, “ is everywhere adjudged 
to be the property of his creditor ” In criminal 
law trial by ordeal held sway He describes 
three methods, which arc so extraordinarily 
foolish, that did we not remember that, at the 

deni*, at Jitrlit of whom the mind takes alarm, If I % ere to see such in my 
dream my heart v ould be in a tremble for many jean I have had love 
pai'ajea with a beauty, whose face was like the moon, but I could never 
fall in love with a n'-gre*!.” Sec IttJta in tbt Ft/uentb Century, p 16 
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tame time as Conn was in India, Europe was 
committing almost equal absurdities, we should 
be inclined to disbelieve him If a man were 
accused of an offence, and no witness were pro- 
duced to prove it, instead of adopting the 
sensible course, and putting the false accuser in 
some Indian equivalent for a pillory, the judge 
compelled the accused to swear before the idol 
that he was innoccijt, and then ordered him to 
lick a red-hot mattock with his tongue If he 
were innocent, he was expected to feel only a 

C sant sensation of warmth, but woe betide 
if his tongue exhibited any sign of the 
contact 1 Carrying a red hot plate in the hand, 
and immersing the fingers in boiling butter, 
were minor variants of this brilliant specimen of 
legal sagacity 

The nte of suttee seems to have been almost 
universal in Hmdu India when Conti visited it, 
when the restraining influence of the Moham- 
medans had not as yet been greatly exerted. 
Such an amazing illustration of the truth of the 
principle embodied m the famous line of 
Lucretius* naturally nveted the attention of 
almost every European visitor to India As, 
however, Conti’s description is one of the bert 
that we have from the pen of any early traveller, 
it is worth while to quote it tn exUnso y to avoid 
the necessity of any detailed account of the nte 
m reference to any other traveller who came m 

Tie turn rtffijb potalt under* nalormn. L»cr i ioi 
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contact with. it. “ In central India,”* lie says, 
“ the dead are burned, and the living wives, 
for the most part, are consumed m the same 
funeral pyre with their husband, one or more, 
according to the agreement at the time the 
marriage was contracted The first wife was 
compelled by the law to be burnt, even though 
she should be the only wife But others are 
married under the express agreement that they 
should add to the splendour of the funeral 
ceremony by their death, and this is considered 
a great honour for them The deceased husband 
is laid on a couch, dressed in his best garments. 
A vast funeral pyre is erected over him in the 
form of a pyramid, constructed of odoriferous 
woods The pile bemg ignited, the wife, habited 
in her richest garments, walks gaily round it, 
smgmg, accompanied by a great concourse of 
people, and amid the sounds of trumpets, flutes, 
and songs In the meantime, one of the priests, 
called Bachali, standmg on some elevated spot, 
exhorts her to a contempt of life and death, 
promising her all lands of enjoyment with her 
husband, much wealth, and abundance of orna- 
ments When she has walked round the fire 
several times, she stands near the elevation on 
which is the priest, and taking off her dress, 
puts on a white linen garment, her body havmg 
first been washed according to custom In 

* By “ central " India Conti means most of India proper Further 
India is with him what is now Burma, nearer India is Persia and the north- 
west of India. 
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obedience to the exhortation of the pnejt, ihc 
then tpnngs into the fire If tome snow more 
timidity (for it frequently happen! that they 
become stupefied b) terror at the light of the 
struggles of the others, or of their sufferings in 
the fire), they are thrown into the fire by the 
by standers, whether consenting or not Hieir 
ashes are afterwards collected and placed in 
urns, which form an ornament for tnc sepul- 
chre ” Thu graphic description of suttee, as it 
obtained m the fifteenth ccntur), enable! m 
to ice quite clearly what thu diabolical if heroic 
convention meant to the Hindu wife, and of the 
part played in it by a fiendish priesthood, 
which while claiming to be the oracle of God, 
has in India, as elsewhere, too often done the 
devil** wort In almost all the account! wc hear 
of tuttee, the writer emphasises the part played 
by the Brahmin priests in stimulating the 
ebbing fanaticism of the unhappy devotees 
even proceeding to luch lengths as pushing the 
•hnnlong victim into the fiery pit Other 
examples of their baleful influence arc given by 
Conti in the instance he adduces of the self- 
immolation which they directly encouraged 
We hear of an idol which was earned through 
the city of Vijayanagar, before which, ai 
travellers tell ns was done at Jaggcmat, fanatics 
cast themselves to win a glonous martyrdom 
Others made an incision in their side, inserted 
a rope through their body, and hung on as an 
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ornament # But most extraordinary of all is the 
account which Conti gives of a certain method 
of self-execution which was practised in the 
great Hindu capital It well deserves quotation. 
Many present themselves “having on their neck 
a broad circular piece of iron, the fore part of 
which is round, and the hinder part exceedmgly 
sharp A cham attached to the fore part hangs 
suspended on the breast, mto which the victims, 
sittmg down with their legs drawn up and their 
neck bent, msert their feet Then on the 
speaker pronouncing certain words, they sud- 
denly stretch out their legs, and at the same 
time drawing up their neck, cut off their own 
head, yielding up their lives as a sacrifice to 
their idols ” 

In addition to what has been already given, 
Conti’s book contams a considerable amount of 
other useful information He gives a fair 
account of the three yearly festivals of Vijayan- 
agar, which will claim attention in connection 
with other travellers He describes various 
funeral and mourning ceremonies, and mentions 
the significant fact that pestilence was unknown 
in India Finally he gives an account of the 
peculiar, almost Platonic, f system of polyandry 
prevailing on the Malabar coast, and especially at 
Calicut, the discussion of which is postponed 
till it can be dealt with m connection with tra- 

* The well-known “ hook-swinging ” 

t Compare Plato, Republic , Book v 
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Tellers possessing fuller and more accurate 
information Taking all circumstances into 
account, our verdict upon Nicolo dc’ Conti 
must be that he is an exceedingly valuable wit- 
ness for the condition of Southern India in the 
fifteenth century, that while the narrative of 
Hierommo di Santo Stefano is quite negligible, 
and that of Nihtm of comparatively slight 
value, the loss of Conti’s story would have been 
an irreparable loss How much Poggio contri- 
buted to its superiority must be left unde- 
cided, but it is exceedingly possible that the 
skilful questioning of a cultivated intellect such 
as that of the Pope’s famous secretary rescued 
his naira ti\e from the jejune barrenness of the 
accounts of both of the other two travellers, 
and gave us in its stead an account packed full of 
facts of the highest significance No amount of 
questioning could have rendered the narrative 
of Hierommo at all valuable as a source of in- 
formation, for he saw little of India beyond its 
ports, but with Nihtm the caie is different 
From hints he lets drop it seems clear that he 
was compelled temporarily to abandon the 
Christian faith, and confess Islam* , it is a thou- 
sand pities that he did not, like Conti, seek absolu- 
tion from hoi Church, and receive a penance 
calculated to be so eminently useful to posterity 

Ntfw Chriidan brethren o i Roaia, who*T*r of ytm wubei to fo to 
the Indian country may k*r* bit filth In Xuii, eonfm Slahcrotf, ud 
then proceed to tin hnd of Hmdurtan/* This, and all pretaxht* quota 
tlcm ft am Nitidn. are {ram tht tremlatloo la rt tin Frf tmib Co- 

liry (Hak. Soc.) 
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CHAPTER III 

The Coming of the Portuguese 

The travels of the sage of ancient Greece 
Or pious Trojan shall not fix our gaze, 

Great Alexander should for ever cease 
In all the world, nor Trajan’s glittering blaze 
Resplendent shine, for I will chant the praise 
Of Lusian chiefs 

— Camoens > “ Lustad 7, m * 

The discovery of America and that of a passage to the East 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope are the two greatest and 
most important events recorded m the history of mankind — 
Adam Smith 

O N July 8, 1497, the whole population of 
Lisbon was gathered on the banks of the 
Tagus. In their midst stood an endless pro- 
cession of priests m long robes. The gaze of the 
whole multitude was riveted upon the harbour 
where the four vessels of the Indian expedition 
lay waiting the word of command Suddenly 
a sound of priests chantmg anthems was borne 
upon the air; the huge concourse took up the 
refram as one man , and to the inspiration of the 
melody preparations for the start were made, 
the sails were spread to the wmd, and the expe- 
dition of Vasco da Gama dropped slowly out to 
sea Ten months later it cast anchor before the 

* Duff’s Translation. 
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port of Calient A sea route to India had been 
discovered, and the change which was to revo- 
lutionise the course of the mam stream of the 
world’s commerce had begun The long watch- 
ings of Pnnee Henry the Navigator had at last 
borne abundant fruit, though he himself had 
not lived to see the fulfilment of his dreams 
To Vaico da Gama, for his courageous and 
skilful conduct of the enterprise, unbounded 
credit is due But the glor) of the exploit itself, 
of the discovers of an ocean route to India, he 
must share with a countryman of his own The 
honour for its practical discovery is Vasco da 
Gama’s alone, that for its theoretical discovery 
belongs to Pedro Covilham In 1487, about the 
time that Bartholomew Diaz was rounding the 
Cape of Good Hope, the same desire which had 
prompted the expedition of Diaz led John the 
Second of Portugal to despatch Pedro Covil- 
ham and Alfonso dc Payva overland to India to 
make careful inquiries into the source of the 
Venetian commerce m drugs and spices, to dis- 
cover the far-famed country of rrester John, 
and to ascertain whether there was any know- 
ledge m India of a sea route round the south 
coast of Africa between Furopc and the East 
Indies “ They gave them,” says Purchas, “ a 
sea-card, taken out of a general map of the 
world, and all was done very secretly m the 
house of Peter di Alcazova, ana all showed 
the uttermost of their knowledge as though 
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in those seas there had been some knowledge of 
a passage into our western seas, because, the said 
doctors said, they had found some memorial! of 
the matter.”* It would be tempting but fruit- 
less to speculate what this “ memorial! of the 
matter ” can have been At all events, the tra- 
vellers started, relying on their information, 
but at Aden they separated, Payva in order to 
go to Suakim, Covilham to continue his journey 
to India Crossmg the Indian Ocean Covilham 
reached Cannanore, and subsequently Calicut 
and Goa, being the first Portuguese to sail on 
the Indian Ocean Having prosecuted his 
enquiries here he returned to Cairo, touching 
Sofala on the way At Cairo he received letters to 
the effect that Payva had been murdered 
Covilham at once sent to John a report that 
“ the ships which sailed down the coast of 
Gumea might be sure of reaching the termina- 
tion of the Continent by persisting in a course 
to the south , and that when they should arrive 
in the Eastern Ocean their best direction must 
be to inquire for Sofala and the Island of the 
Moon.” 

Covilham’s subsequent travels m Abyssinia, 
the land of “ Prester John,” are irrelevant to 
the subject of this essay. Of his Indian expe- 
dition he kept a journal which has unfortunately, 
as already stated, fi disappeared. From the third 

* Ptrrcbas bu Pilgnrrrs, vol n, p 1091 

tp 2S, above 
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volume of Bruces Travels we learn that in it 
he described all the ports and pnnccs of India, 
with the temper ana disposition of the latter 
and asserted tnat the countr) was populous and 
full of nch and powerful cities He also, accord- 
ing to Bruce, asserted that the Cape of Good 
Hope was well known in India, and appended to 
his letter a Moorish map of the Cape and us 
cities.* Covilham u of course of no value as evi- 
dence for the condition of India at the time of 
lus visit, owing to the fact that his journal has 
been lost, but he has been mentioned at this 
length partis because he was a real traveller, 
but raainlj because the histor) of his journey 
shows conclusively that the expedition ol Vasco 
da Gama was b) no means such a \cnturc of 
faith as that of Columbus Covilham deserves 
far more of the credit for the discover)' of an 
ocean route to India than has been apportioned 
him by posterity 

“When the Portuguese,” sap Sir George 
Birdwood, “ at last, rounding the Cape of 
Good Hope, burst into the Indian Ocean like a 
pack of hungry wolves upon a well-stocked 
sheep-walk, they found a peaceful and prosper- 
ous commerce, that had been elaborated during 
3,000 years by the Phoenicians and Arabs, being 
earned on along all its shores ”t A few short 

Dr Vincent (frriftmi, p. 197) rit£ cult, ti* file* of tMa 
**P of tie fcmti of Africa. 

t m Ut 0!i KkwL, p.165 
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years of violence and conquest were sufficient to 
destroy this almost as though it had never been, 
and to transfer its profits to the monopolising 
and greedy grasp of the Portuguese King Of 
the existence of this perennial stream of inter- 
course between Europe and India, the course of 
which his discovery was destined to divert for 
more than three centuries, Vasco da Gama was 
soon apprised Almost the first words which the 
discoverers heard on their arrival at Calicut was 
the abrupt address m Castilian of two Moorish 
traders from Tunis “ May the Devil take thee 1 
What brought you hither? ” We can imagine 
the amazement of the voyagers on finding 
themselves spoken to in their own language so 
far from home. The remark of the author of the 
Roteiro* is not surprising * “ We were greatly 
astomshed to hear this talk, for we never ex- 
pected to hear our language spoken so far away 
from Portugal ” The details of the proceedings 
of Vasco da Gama durmg this his first visit to 
Calicut may be read m this Roteiro, m the Lendas 
of Gaspar Correa, m Castanheda and other Por- 
tuguese historians, or, for the more poetically 
inclined, in the Lusiad of the poet Camoens 
These details are frequently amusing Gama and 
those who accompanied him firmly believed the 
people of India to be Christians Under tins pre- 
possession the author of the Roteiro remarks of 

* An anonymous journal of the first voyage of Vasco da Gama, pub- 
lished by the Halluyt Society 
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the people of Calicut that “ tome of them have 
bip bcirdt and long hair, whilit othen clip their 
hair ihort or thavc the head, mere)) allowing a 
tuft to remain on the crown at a tlgn that the) 
are Chnuianj" One may, too, without being 
guilty of IrrcTcrence be permitted a tmile at 
the ptciurc of Gama and nit companions going 
tolemnly to “ Matt” m a Hindu temple, under 
the impremon that it wat a Chnttian church, 
and the tide remark of Jolo de Si, at he knelt bv 
the tide of Gama “ If theie be devil), 1 wor- 
ihin the true God ”* The tcene irreroubly re- 
call) Abu 1 Fail t famous intcnption which to 
admirabl) aumt up Akbar’t eclectic religion, 
though none would have been tooncr to reject 
It with tcom than the devout men who were at 
that moment living though unwiturg witnci et 
to lit truth “ The) threw hol> tvatcr over u»,” 
tayt the author of the Rctnro, ' and gate ut 
tome white earth, which the Chmtiani of thit 
country are m the habit of putting on their 
forchcadi, breattt, around the neck, and on the 
forearm). The) threw holy water upon thccap- 
tain-major,t and gave him tome of the earth, 
which he gave in charge of tomconc, giving 
them to underttand tliat he would put it on 
later "i 

During hit itar at Calicut a hone wat 
brought to Vasco da Gama, that he might ride 
on it to hit lodging) According to the cuttom 

Cnu+lrji,p. 57 t t*co daCtaa, I 
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of the district, it was devoid of a saddle, and the 
Portuguese leader, with that haughtiness which 
afterwards characterised the dealings of the 
Portuguese with the natives, suspected a de- 
liberate slight, and refused to mount it * 

Finally, after a short stay, bickerings and 
quarrels ensued, due principally to the hostile 
machinations of the Moorish traders at Calicut, 
and eventually Gama left for Portugal, carrymg 
with him six native gentlemen as trophies, and, 
in spite of the double dealing which had taken 
place on both sides, a friendly letter to the 
King of Portugal, the tenor of which was as 
follows “ Vasco da Gama, a gentleman of your 
household, came to my country, whereat I was 
pleased My country is rich m cinnamon, cloves, 
gmger, pepper and precious stones That which 
I ask of you m exchange is gold, silver, corals, 
and scarlet cloth.” In September, 1499, amid a 
pasan of congratulations from his royal master 
and the populace alike, Vasco da Gama cast 
anchor m the Tagus, two years after his depar- 
ture upon his epoch-making voyage; and the 
curtain fell upon the first act of the tragedy of 
the Portuguese Empire in Asia 

The following half-century saw the rise of 
the Portuguese power All whom the little king- 
dom could spare, both soldiers and traders, were 
dispatched to consolidate its hold upon its 
Eastern Empire, which, as far as theory went, 

* Roteiro , p 6a 
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was one of the greatest that hat ever existed In 
the words of Pope Alexander the Sixth, the 
King of Portugal was " Lord of the Naugation, 
Conquests, and Trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, 
Persia, and India ” Goa speedil) became the 
capital A succession of famous viceroys, in- 
cluding the great Dalboquerquc, some merely 
capable, some mcrclj cruel, most of them both, 
extended the power of Portugal throughout the 
East Indies Gradually Malacca, Mangalore, 
Surat, all the Guzerat ports, Muscat, Ormuz, 
Daman, Calicut, Cochin, most of Ceylon, 
Ncgapatam, Bombay, Tatta on the Indus 
Masulipatam, Macao, most of the Coromandel 
and Bengal ports, in fact almost every place 
of importance to the Indian trade between 
Aden and Formosa, fell into their hands or 
beneath their influence In India itself there 
was no potter capable of resisting their steady 
advance. Internecine struggle and racial and 
religious antagonism prevented any common 
resistance to the invader The quarrel between 
the ports of Cabcut and Cochin gave the Portu- 
guese their first foothold on the Malabar coast. 
The long-standing dispute between the king- 
dom of Vijayanagar and his Mohammedan foes 
in the Deccan not only nullified all idea of the 
inhabitants of Southern India making common 
cause, but so fir from this, actually suggested 
to the Portuguese the formation of an lUunce 
between themselves and the Hindu kingdom 
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against their foes at Calicut and Bijapur In the 
north there had long ceased to be a kingdom of 
Hindustan. The might of Ala-ud-Dm-Khilji 
and Mohammed Taghlak was quite forgotten; 
and though the vigorous policy of some of the 
Lodis of Delhi had to some slight extent rescued 
that ancient kingdom from the degradation of 
the opening years of the fifteenth century, 
Hindustan was still only a collection of small 
states, Mohammedan and Hindu, always seek- 
ing to encroach upon one another, as it had 
been m the days of Conti. Only in the Moham- 
medan part of the Deccan peninsula had any 
vital change taken place, and this had been still 
further dissolution and not the amalgamation 
which India so much needed. At the coming of 
Vasco da Gama the great Bahmam kingdom, 
the predominant power in the Deccan during 
the fifteenth century, was in process of rapid 
disintegration. The Adil Shahs, with whom 
the Portuguese came at first mto frequent con- 
flict, had shaken off the Bahmam yoke in 1489 
and had established at Bijapur a dynasty which 
lasted till Aurangzib subverted it in 1686 The 
Imad Shahs of Berar had made themselves inde- 
pendent in 1484. Six years later Ahmednagar 
had seen the foundation of the dynasty of the 
Nizam Shahs The Band Shahs of Bidar had 
rebelled in 1492 Fourteen years after Vasco 
da Gama’s arrival the Kutb Shahs of Golconda 
followed their example, and the disruption was 
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complete* Mahmud Shah died in 1518, and with 
him the Bahmanid power came to an end, 
though during the following eight yean three 
tons and a grandson grasped at the shadow of a 
throne after the rcalitv had passed away, and 
proclaimed thcmscUcs kings of the magnificent 
empire which the nerveless hands of their pre- 
decessors had been unable to retain In the 
meantime the dumtegration of Mohammedan 
power in the Deccan nad resulted in the trans- 
ference of the position of predominant kingdom 
of South India from the Bahmani empire to 
Vijayanagar, and though it was not until 1520 
that the victor) of the latter at Raichur enabled 
it to enter upon the epoch of its crowning 
glory, it was to their trade and friendship with 
Vijayanagar that the early prospent) of the 
Portuguese in their commerce with South India 
was, both before and after that event, m no 
small measure due 

During the seventy or eighty yean that suc- 
ceeded the first voyage of Vasco da Gama to 
India a number of travellers visited India and 
left accounts of varying value The majority of 
these writers shed light mainly on two king- 
doms, that of Vijayanagar and that of Calicut 
Though the earliest of these came to India some 
sixty yean before the latest, they yet fall natu- 
rally into the same category, ana cull for collec- 
tive attention One only of the famous tra- 
vellen during the rise of the Portuguese 
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Empire m Asia cannot be classed m this cate- 
gory, and it therefore seems advisable to close 
this chapter with an account of the travels of 
this one exception, and devote a subsequent 
chapter to the elucidation of the value of the 
other travellers as evidence for Vijayanagar and 
the ports (chiefly Calicut) on the Malabar coast 
This arrangement will be the more suitable as 
Mendez Pinto, the traveller referred to, throws 
light m his narrative rather on the domgs of the 
Portuguese than on the condition, political or 
social, of the natives of the country, .and thus 
the present chapter will be confined to those 
who, while immensely famous as travellers or 
discoverers, give us but little mformation on 
the nature and influence of Indian Govern- 
ments, or on the social institutions of the 
people, while the next will be devoted to those 
whose evidence for native India is indispens- 
able, though their fame as adventurers is some- 
what less than that of men like Vasco da Gama 
or Mendez Pinto. 

Mendez Pinto has been described above as 
“ famous ” “ Notorious ” is the word which 
critics have preferred to apply to him ever 
since his book appeared * Every writer, with 
one or two exceptions, has dubbed Mendez 
Pmto a liar. The wits in popular talk contemp- 
tuously changed Mendez into “ Mendax ” The 
extent to which the feeling at one time rose can 

• A.D 1614 
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be ganged from the fact that Congreve could 
rcl) on being understood when in hi* pla) , Lovf 
for Lov/y he laid “ Ferdinand Mendez Pinto 
was but a t vpc of thee, thou liar of the first mag 
mtude *** It i* b\ no meant clear that this con- 
demnation it justified Pinto certainly u not 
above embellishing his narrative with pic- 
turesque exaggerations, but to damn him at an 
unmitigated impostor a» almost all hate done, 
is to go too far Fana y Sou*a, the Spanish his- 
torian, regarded him as veracious, while hit 
latest editor stouth maintains Pinto’s inno- 
cence of the gras er charges brought againtt him 
“Marco Polo,” sap Monsieur A Vambdr), 
“ the Prince of Asiatic tra\c!lcn, who was not 
renowned for apostolic zeal was rewarded onl) 
with tneert and mocker) for hit great and fruit- 
ful work, and for centuries Ital) designated a 
liar and boaster \Mth the expression ‘Marco 
Million! * A like fate befell the famous Portu- 
guese, Femao Mendez Pinto, who between the 
years 1537-1558 joumeved through the most 
difficult parts of Asia, ana during his twent) -one 
years’ wandenngt, as he himself says, was sold 
sixteen times, was a slave thirteen times, and 
was shipwrecked fisc times ”t If we may believe 
his account he travelled widelv in almost all 
the countries known as the “ East Indies ” 

* An B, Serrx j. 

t Tb* Vrnpt **J Aimtmrtt tj Frr+tt Unirw frtit (ibnifrO, 

llji Irrtiw*ctloo by M. A. VtmMrj 
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mainly by sea or on the coasts, and underwent 
an extraordinary series of adventures. The 
origin of the disbelief with which the world 
greeted his narrative is to be found m the fact 
that the description which Pinto gives of the 
fearful atrocities and inhuman lust for blood 
which characterised the conduct of the Portu- 
guese in their subversion of the overland trade 
route were simply incredible. Pinto’s account 
of Portuguese cruelty was, it must be admitted, 
too horrible to be believed, and yet, we know 
from other sources that it had at least a 
substratum of truth Camoens, in his Lusiad , 
depicted the noble aspirations and high moral 
and spiritual aims with which the Portuguese 
set forth on their career of empire m India, 
Pmto painted another aspect of the picture. 
Both men exaggerated, the one, as a true poet 
must, in the direction of idealism; the other, 
like the sensationalist he was, m the direction of 
realism, but even when we make allowance for 
the opposite tendencies of the two writers, the 
contrast between them is sufficiently sharp to 
form one of the saddest features in Indo- 
European history The Portuguese Empire m 
Asia has been referred to as a tragedy, it was 
also a satire on human nature * 

* The most convenient boot in which the subject of the present chapter 
may be more fully studied is The Portuguese in India, by Mr F C Dan- 
vert, which has been frequently consulted in the composition of this work. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Evidence for Southern India of Portuguese 
and Italian Travellers ( 1500 - 80 ) 

Then Happy they who quit their private Home 
And gen rouily through fora go dimita roam 
Who, Eke Ulyue*, can derptfe the tofl 
And nuke each Land they meet thdr Native »oiL 

-iV Uu 

T HE travellers from whose narratives the 
bulk of the present chapter is derived 
arc five m number — Ludovico di Varthema, 
Duarte Barbosa, Caesar de Fcdenci, Femao 
Numz, and Domingos Paes Some additional 
evidence has been obtained from the Com- 
mentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboqusrque>* 
and Camoens’ Lusted Other narratives exist 
and have been consulted, but their value is in 
the mam slight f The evidence of these men 
is important from several distmet points of 
new For information on the habits and 
pohtical condition of the people of the Malabar 
coast, Varthema, Barbosa (or whoever map 
have been the author of the work which goes 
under his name), and Fedcna, arc absolutely 
indispensable, other less important writers con- 

IbL toe. P»b£c*tjon. 

t e-j., tlx namtirn of CocnE EmpoB, rad Lopw, U Rtmmio. 
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tain some evidence, though it only tells us 
ineffectively what the three already mentioned 
tell us well For Vijayanagar and its condition 
under the second dynasty, the three are like- 
wise valuable , but from this point of view they 
must yield pride of place to Numz and Paes, 
without whose narratives it is not over- 
emphatic to assert that the history of Vijayan- 
agar cannot be written As a rule the narratives 
of the European travellers are only the flesh 
and blood which help to make the historical 
skeleton a living thing, for the history of Vija- 
yanagar Numz and Paes provide a considerable 
portion of the dry bones as well Notices of towns 
on the Coromandel coast, of Guzerat, the Con- 
can, Orissa and Bengal, and the Mohammedan 
kingdoms of the Deccan, especially Bijapur, are 
fairly frequent m Barbosa and one or two other 
writers, but hardly demand special attention at 
this point, as the evidence of later travellers 
about these districts is fuller and more exact 
Their evidence is valuable chiefly in connection 
with Calicut and Vijayanagar, and it is in this 
aspect that they will be, m the mam, discussed 
The detailed analysis, however, of their infor- 
mation may conveniently be prefaced by a 
sketch of their travels 

Camoens and Dalboquerque* need not 

* It is perhaps hardly necessary to remind the reader that the “ Com- 
mentaries,” which are an account of Dalboquerque’s life in India, were 
written, not by the Viceroy, but by his natural son, Braz Dalboquerque. 
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deli) us The treat viceroy was one of the 
founders of the Portuguese power in Asia, and 
was in the cast during parts of the first and 
second decades of the century, Camoens 
travelled in the Hast Indies between 1553 and 
1569 The histor) of the one is part of the 
histor) of his countr) , the histor) of the other 
belongs to the histor) of his country's literature 
For this reason, as well as because Doth are par- 
tially or wholh excluded b) the criterion bid 
down in the first chapter, and all reference to 
them is mcrcl) incidental a further account of 
these two famous men is unncccssar) 

Ludovico di Varthema was a native of 
Bologna He travelled not onl) in India, but in 
almost all the countries on the overland route 
thither, and wrote a record of his observa- 
tions which has been so appreciated that it has 
at various times been transbted from the 
original Italian into five other modem hn- 
guages as well as into Latin He travelled not 
with a view to political or commercial possi- 
bilities, hbe the raajont) of our travellers, but 
for travel’s sake. His motives were twofold, 
curiosity and ambition, curiosity to see, ambi 
tion for the renown of having seen He visited 
India just before the Portuguese had obtained 
a firm footing m the countr), and one of the 
most valuable portions of his narrative is that 
in which he sketches the state of the overland 
trade in the days before the discovery of an 
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ocean route to India had had time greatly to 
affect it. 

Varthema left Europe at the end of 1502, and, 
travelling via Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, and 
Mecca, reached Aden by a voyage down the 
Red Sea. At Aden he was thrown into prison as a 
Christian spy After effecting his escape by means 
of an intrigue with the queen of that city, 
Varthema made his way to the north-east 
coast of Africa, whence he sailed to Diu m 
Guzerat He now altered his direction, and 
crossed the Indian Ocean to Ormuz. After a 
visit to Herat, Varthema returned to the port 
and took ship to “ Cheo ” (Kow) and Cambay 
Of Cambay he gives a very fair description, 
mentionmg the religious scruples of the Guze- 
rates which prevented them eating flesh or 
killing anything which possessed life They are, 
he asserts, neither Moors nor “ Gentoos,” but 
he thinks that if they were baptised their many 
good works would ensure their salvation This 
excessive goodness of theirs had rendered them 
the prey of “ Machamuth,”* their present king, 
who was of an opposite disposition The 
traveller’s description of this monarch is divert- 
ing His mustachios were so long that he tied 
them over his head as a woman would tie her 
tresses, while his beard reached to his girdle. 

* Mahmud Shah Begara, King of Guzerat, 1459— 151 1 A D Th e original 
of Butler's “ Pnnce of Cambay,” whose “ daily food is asp, and basilisk and 
toad ” See Elphinstone’s History, ninth edition, p 743 Oriental Btog 
Did p 232 
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Varthema retail*, in perfect good faith, some 
extraordmar) stones of his betel-chewing 
propcnsitici 

Sailing southward* Varthema touched at 
“ Ccvul ” (Chaul), Dabul, “ Onor,”* and 
Mangalore, at which last port he struck inland 
m order to visit Vijayanagar After visiting the 
Hindu capital, he made his wap to Calicut 
which at that time n\ ailed Cambay for the 
dignitv of being the greatest port in India The 
traxclfer’s description of Calicut occupies a 
third of his work and is \cr) valuable. His 
information was obtained at first hand bp 
intimate association with the natnes Varthema 
now left Calicut, and after touching at Quilon 
and the island of Cejlon, which he mentions as 
being the theatre of internecine combats be- 
tween four rival kings, visited Pulicat, Nega- 
patam, " Ta^^assc^, ,, and “ Banghclla ” In his 
subsequent tnnels to Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra, 
and Borneo, we need not follow him, but one 
significant discmcry of his cannot be omitted 
He tells ns that on this vopage he heard some 
rumoun of a land to the south, and of a very 
cold place where the day only lasted four hours 
So early a reference as this to Australia and the 
Antarctic Circle, which were destined to 
remain undiscovered for many years to come, is 
of more than ordinary interest. On his return to 
India Varthema was present at a great sea-fight 

• Hofurtr 
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between the Portuguese and the Samorin’s 
fleet ofl Cannanore After becoming a factor at 
Cochin he was subsequently made a knight by 
the Viceroy, Almeida. In 1507 he finally left for 
Europe, returning home by the Cape route on a 
Portuguese ship. Varthema closes his account 
of his travels with a brief retrospect of the 
doings of the Portuguese in the East, and fore- 
tells for them a brilliant future. 

In Varthema’s record the personality of the 
man is everything; in that of the next of our 
travellers, Duarte Barbosa, it does not count. 
Indeed, it is not by any means certain that 
Barbosa was the author of the treatise which 
bears his name, and purports to be a description 
of his travels. This is not the place to enter upon 
an elaborate examination of Barbosa’s claims to 
its authorship; but a few facts must be stated. 
The choice seems to he between Barbosa, its 
reputed author, and the great discoverer, 
Magellan Both these two men went to India in 
the early days of the Portuguese settlements m 
the East Indies Magellan returned to Europe in 
1512; Barbosa followed suit, it seems, though it 
is not clear, in 1517 When Magellan m 1519 
triumphantly passed through the straits which 
now bear his name, and so discovered a 
western route to India, he was accompanied by 
Barbosa. The Hakluyt Society Translator* of 
these Travels, which were entitled A Description 

• Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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c I the Coasts cj East Africa and Malabar, in- 
clined 10 reject the authonhip of Barbosa, 
which Ramusta supported, and to assign the 
work to Magellan Chief among hu reason* for 
thi* conclusion sea* the fact that although Bar- 
bosa was in Indu in 150S-9 the author of this 
narrative describe* the naval action* of those 
year* at Dm a* one only He suggested that 
w the volume* were drawn up by Magellan, or 
under Magellan’* guidance, for the purpose of 
being laid before Charles V at the time that 
Magellan was iceking the commission which he 
received a short time later ” He regarded the 
book, not as the record of a single traveller, but 
a* a sort of eclectic description of India and East 
Africa gathered from the reports and itoncs of 
the various Portuguese trader* who travelled in 
those region* in the early days of the Portuguese 
empire in the East. He baled thi* conclusion 
partly on the Urge number of place* which the 
author, if he drew his account entirely from 
personal observation, must have visited “ It is 
difficult to imagine that one penon visited all 
the places described in this volume, even in the 
spec of sixteen vean, at a period when travel- 
ling was ilowcr tfun at present, and the obsen a- 
tions on the manners and customs show a more 
intimate knowledge than what could be acquir- 
ed by touching at a port for a few day* only ” 
In India proper, for instance, Guzerat, the 
Mohammedan kingdom of the Deccan, Vijayan- 
/ 67 ra 
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agar, Malabar, the kingdom of u Hotisa,” with 
their respective towns, are described with fair 
minuteness, outside the Penmsula Pegu, the 
islands of the Archipelago, and the East African 
coast, are equally well done If the above 
theory was right, as on the face of it seems 
quite possible, and the reputed narrative of 
Duarte Barbosa is only an eclectic compilation, 
and not a personal record, it robs the author, 
whoever he may have been, of much of his 
credit as a traveller, though it in no way 
detracts from the usefulness of his mformation,- 
During the first half century of the Portu- 
guese empire m India, their trade with Vi- 
jayanagar was of considerable importance to 
them. In consequence we hear of a number of 
Portuguese going there in one capacity or 
another Perhaps the best known of them is 
Fray Luis, who was sent there by Dalboquer- 
que in 1509, m order to conclude an agreement 
between the Portuguese and the King of 
Vijayanagar, but was somewhat mysteriously 
murdered * Two men who went there as 
traders have left us valuable accounts of their 
observations One was Do min gos Paes, who 
wrote his account about the year 1520; the 
other was Femao Numz, who went there proba- 
bly some ten or fifteen years later These two 

• Commentaries of Afonso Dalboguerque (Hakluyt Society Edition, 
h, p 71, in, p 35-38) Tray Luis travelled from Cochin via Bhatkal to 
Vijayanagar We are told that a Turk killed him by the orders of the King 
of Bijapur 
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documents were sent, as Mr Sewell, their 
English translator, says,* “ by some one at Goa 
to some one in Europe ” The latter was almost 
certainly the historian Barrel, who used the 
chronicles m compiling his history Until 
recently, however, they had been forgotten, 
and, in fact, were never published at all till 
Senior Lopes m 1897 issued a Portuguese 
edition at Lisbon, t and so helped the world to 
gam a better knowledge of what Mr Sewell only 
too rightly termed “ A Forgotten Empire.” 
Paes’s chronicle is valuable chiefly because he 
describes what he saw at the great Hindu 
capital with fidelity and truth, that of Nunir 
because he gives a summary of the previous 
history of the kings of Vijayanagar, traditional 
only, it is true, but gathered at first hand upon 
the spot, and the best that was attainable. The 
record of Paes is that of a sightseer, that of 
Numz is practically an amateur history of 
Vijayanagar As a basis for the history of 
Vijayanagar Nunrz 1J absolutely indispensable, 
for its institutions during the last fifty years of 
its existence as a great kingdom Paea is equally 
valuable. Both are far more graphic and de- 
tailed than Conti or Varthema Referring to the 
great capital, the writer of the covering letter 
which accompanied the chronicles to Barrel 

T ol Introduction to A FtrgHttn Emfvt 
t Qxtxic* in Rrti it Bbrntfa, by Drrtd Lcjw*, S-S.O-L, LUboo, 
ttf 7 \ tirt Natiocil Pm*. Mr VrwrH 1 Enj&h trinaiitloa ippcartd In 
1 900, fonni«j p*rt of Ui voii, A Ftrfttttn E mfwt (Ffjtynufn). 
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said: “ I know no one goes there without 
bringing away his quire of papers about its 
affairs.” It is to be deplored that others of these 
accounts have not survived, but it is probable 
that these two were superior to the rest, as the 
writer of the covering letter had been specially 
asked by Barros to obtain for him some account 
of Vijayanagar, and would naturally send the 
historian the best he could find. 

The last of the travellers of this period was 
Caesar de Federici, or, as he is known in the 
pages of Purchas, Caesar Frederick He was an 
Italian, and travelled m the East from 1563 to 
1581. “ In the yeer of our Lord God, 1563,” 
runs Purchas’s version, “ 1 , Caesar Frederick, 
being m Venice, and very desirous to see the 
East parts of the world, took my journey to 
Alepo ” Reaching Ormuz by the usual route, he 
went by ship to Diu, “situate in a little island 
m the Kmgdome of Cambaya, which is the 
greatest strength that the Portugals have in all 
the Indies, yet a small city, but of great trade.” 
He mentions the fact that when he was there a 
great famine was raging, and the people were 
selling their children to the Portuguese for 
ten shillings apiece. In 1567 Caesar de Federici 
was at Goa, whence he travelled inland to 
Vijayanagar, which had been sacked two years 
before by the combmed power of the Moham- 
medan kings of the Deccan He gives a melan- 
choly picture of the ruined greatness of the 
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mighty atv "Thccii) ofBexencgertinoiilto 
pcthcr dettroyed, yet the hornet ttand mil, but 
emptie, and there it dwelling in them nothing, 
at it reported, but Tjgrct and other wild 
beam ” The vaunting imolencc* ol the 
•' Kafir ” Kmgt had been repaid with intctett, 
and Vijavanagar had coated for ever from 
among the culei of the world More than three 
fourth! of a ccnrur) were dettined to clapie 
before the me of the neat champion of Hindu 
rutitmalit) agarnit Mohammedan opprenlon 
For three hundred )eart Vijayanagar had been 
the meant of living part of Southern India for 
Hindunm, but the tati the had impoicd upon 
hcraelf had at lart proted too much for her 

From the ruined city Caetar dc Fcdenci 
returned to Goa, and then jonmtj cd to Cochin, 
“ neat unto Goa the chicfcat place of the 
Portugalt." Of the Nain of thia city he givct 
tome tntereiting detail! Following tint he went 
to Qudon, and after touching at Ceylon teemt 
to hate gone on to Negapatam, at Thome, 
Onsta, Bengal, Pegu, and a number of other 
placet be)ond Indu proper Fcdenci returned 
to Ormuz in 1580, and finally reached Venice in 
1581 

From thae tratellen information of varying 
value can be obtained on almott all the countnea 

t| Ahir tb* b«tJ* »4 Utbwr JCntKna Don JUri dnntadtd d^ 
uma *i jwt Inm ko r+rrar tb* AtQ Ihxk W tS}*pvt Vf 
A Zmf*' (r f. 1 J«, I J 7 , 
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on the sea border of India proper, and on many 
of the inland kingdoms of Southern India; but, 
as has been mtimated before, it is only m con- 
nection with the kingdoms of Calicut and 
Vijayanagar that a detailed analysis of their 
accounts repays the trouble. It will be conve- 
nient first to review their evidence for Calicut. 

When Vasco da Gama reached India in 1498 
he found that Calicut, the name of which port 
was well known in Europe, was the greatest 
commercial city in Southern India Upon the 
profits derived from its promment position m 
the commercial world its king had grown rich, 
and the city, which was one of a number of city 
states along the Malabar coast, had grown 
powerful; while, that the goose which was 
responsible for the golden eggs might not -be 
strangled, moderate customs, absolute religious 
toleration, and perfect security of person 
and property, were the fortunate lot of the 
foreign merchants at Calicut The natural 
result had followed To quote the words which 
Camoens put mto the mouth of a Moslem 
speaker, 

Wealth has flowed 

From commerce with the world, in heaps they pile 
All that the seas can bring from China and the Nile * 

The Samorm of Calicut was perfectly sincere, 
in all probability, m his protestations of friend- 
ship and welcome to the Portuguese on their 

* Duff 1 * Translation 
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fint imril, at it wai clear!) to hti advantage 
that there rhonld be ai man)’ channel! aj poni 
blc by which Ananc producti might reach 
Europe It war only the intnguu ol the Moor- 
nh traden, who were bound to be hard hit by 
Portuguetc comrclition, that canted him to 
change hn fnendly ucuct Camoent hat a vene 
that admirabh lumj up hn attitude 

Hai ihotH yyt Hitt ibe in tncrtkiaiUt 

\ilth c» 10 triie. tU» (mile Uni ii \ lru*\I 
With Jitl iKf nthftt mrrt tie Eitt rep-llo 
Q'rrrt,<icftiBiQ'!, irai ipert cf tichnt, 

M'm! poieat drupi whtx- tutor* ill itrnti 
If iKr-» for pr r doc i ur*m prat pinti 

Of tuHri nrr. and JunxirJi we rr jxxvmrd 
In tifipj tor dwa thrte b<u»ti, tr idle f mau. 

Oar neb ini ira^U iterc bjr fir circcdi pwr winu. 

Varthema it \cr) dear at to the caceUcnt con 
diliont under which trade teat earned on at 
Calicut before the arrival of the Portuguetc. He 
tell* ut there wat a fiacd cuttomt duty at the 
place of entr) or of embarkation, and the 
perfect freedom from pctl) pertecution, which 
it 11 clear from hit narrative the) enjoyed, con- 
trattt favourably with the treatment later on 
meted out to the early tradert in the land of 
the “ Great Mogul," of which mention will be 
made later 

A* regardt the internal adminlitrauon of the 
city, our attention n fint drawn to the lcpal 
ayatem m force there On iu impartiality 

B 4,D*4*iTruuliti*a. 
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Varthema is enthusiastic If the scales of Justice 
are heavy, she yet holds them evenly. Such at 
least is the general impression derived from 
Varthema’s account. Duarte Barbosa is less 
eulogistic, and supplies a necessary corrective 
both of Varthema and of his Hakluyt Society 
editor/ From Barbosa we obtain the salient 
fact that justice was administered “ according 
to the qualities of the persons ” The system 
doubtless worked well, and, having regard to 
all the circumstances, was perhaps the best 
possible , but it surely does not call for enthusi- 
asm In Calicut nobles enjoyed privilege. They 
could not be arrested or put m irons for any 
offence whatever If a noble does wrong, “ they 
call up three or four gentlemen in whom the 
king places confidence, and he bids them go and 
kill the noble, and they give them a warrant 
from the king to do so And then they lay him 
on his back, and pm the warrant on his chest, 
and leave him there ” 

So far so good If rough and ready, it was at 
least speedy and effective — no small merit m 
legal affairs — though it is not clear that an 
accused noble had any opportunity of offering 
a defence to the charge, but might be set upon 
m the street and executed without being made 
aware of his alleged offence But, on readmg 
further, we descend at once, if not from the 

* Tbc Travels of Ludovico dt Fartbema, edited for the Hakluyt Society by 
Rev George Percy Badger 
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tublime, at lea«t from the moderately lensiblc, 
to the ridiculous “When a noble accuses a 
noble,’* says Barbosa, “ they have ordeal b\ 
boilmg butter ” The tame abiurdity which 
Conti had remarked In the Hindu part* of 
Southern India was trill to be found at Calicut 
and, no doubt, elsewhere on the Malabar coast 
and m the intenor On this, at least, the cm* 
lising influence of the Moorish traders had had 
no effect 

As to the lower classes, their lot was pitiable 
“ If any low people commits a robbery, if the) 
find the thing stolen in his hand, or if he con* 
fess, if he is a gentile, thev execute him Thc\ 
set some high posts with inarp points and small 
stand, and they cut off his head with a sword, 
and spit him through the back and pit of the 
stomach. The point comes out a cubit and on it 
they spit his head They then tie ropes to his 
legs aod arms, and fasten them to four posts, so 
that the limbs are stretched out and the body 
on its back upon the stand.”* In like circum- 
stances a Moor had the pnvffege of being 
stabbed instead o! being beheaded, but the 
goods stolen became the property of the 
governor If, on the other hand, the thief 
neither confessed nor was taken in fiagranU 
diluto f boiling oil, or, in the case of a Moor, a 
red-hot axe, was brought into requisition If the 
application of these did no injury to the 

£*rio*,Ibl Soc. ctfidon,p. It 6. ( 
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accused, he was acquitted In the case of a very- 
slight offence, a fine was inflicted, or the culprit 
was sold as a slave, the proceeds m either case 
going to the governor In the case of women 
offenders, fines alone were inflicted, death never. 
If a woman of noble family offended agamst 
the law of her sect, the king usually ordered her 
to be sold as a slave, a sentence which her rela- 
tions, to avoid disgrace, generally, with the full 
approval of the king, prevented bemg carried 
out by killing her 

Varthema gives an interesting account of the 
proper ritual for the recovery of debt, which is 
well worth quotmg. “ Let us suppose,” he says, 
“ the case that someone has to pay me twenty- 
five ducats, and the debtor promises me to pay 
them many times, and does not pay them, I, 
not being willing to wait any longer, nor to give 
him any indulgence, shall take a green branch 
m my hand, shall go softly behind the debtor, 
and with the said branch shall draw a circle on 
the ground surrounding him, and if I can en- 
close him in the circle, I shall say to him these 
words three times : c Bramini raza pertha polle,’ 
i <?., I command you by the head of the Brah- 
mins and of the king, that you do not depart 
hence until you have paid me and satisfied me 
as much as I ought to have from thee. And he 
will satisfy me or truly he will die there without 
any other guard. And should he quit the said 
circle and not pay me, the long would put him 
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to death ” Ednn of Sicily who was in India in 
the twelfth century,* also mentions this custom, 
and it seems to ha\ c been the common ritual on 
the Malabarcoast for the recover) of a debt All 
things considered, the administration of justice 
at Calicut had by the sixteenth century been 
reduced to a system to an extent which surprises 
us, and well repays examination, though it by 
no means merits the eulogies which have been 
lavished upon it by certain writers 

As regards social customs two things seem to 
have 1 track all observers The first was the 
tyranny to which caste convention attained in 
Calicut, the other the polyandry of the Nair 
women 

The first phenomenon has been well put m 
the Lunad in a single verse 

For those who aerated * craft or trade 
Mon not with other cutei in marriage blend. 

The lame Injunction on their children laid 
Compeh them in that trade their hra to ipend 
From ear lien fbJdKnnd to their final end. 

The N»in Tile ihame and great dngraee endure 
If any Pariah ihtrald by touch offend 
Their noble fleah, and force them to procure 
A thou and rem e die s, to male them dan and pure.f 

Varthcma and Barbosa both give hits of the 
sects at Calicut. The highest was that of the 
Brahmins Next came the Naira, who were 
obliged to bear a sword and shield or bow and 

See ibcTT, page : j 

t LmsuU^ m, jS (DdTiTranihtioe). 
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lance when going through the street. According 
to Varthcma, who is the better authority, these 
were followed in order by the “ Tiva ” or 
artisans, the “ Mcchua ” or Fisherman, and 
the “ Pohar ” and the “ Hirava,” who were 
agriculturists. These latter were bound not to 
come within fifty paces of a Brahmin or a Nair, 
unless called by them; and when going along 
the street were obliged to call aloud “ Popo,” to 
warn them; for if they suddenly met a Brahmin 
or a Nair, they could be hilled with impunity 
for defiling them.* 

In the kingdom of Calicut the woman, not 
the man, was the stock of inheritance. Thus 
the direct successor of the king was his sister’s 
son, not his own This remarkable custom was 
due to the extraordinary marriage conventions 
prevalent among the Nairs of the Malabar 
towns. By collating the accounts given by 
various, among them later, t travellers, we 
gather that the Nairs married before the age of 
ten, but never permanently cohabited with 
their wives The wife lived with her mother 
or brother, and received whom she would of 
high rank The system was practically poly- 
andry, as the number of Nairs admitted was in 
practice strictly limited, and each of them con- 
tributed to the upkeep of the wife. The chil- 

* The Travels of Ludovico di Farlbema (Hak. Soc.), p 142 

t The best account given by any traveller u perhaps that of Dr Buchanan 
in Pinkerton's Collection, viu, p 737 Cp also Ibn Batuta, Lee (167) 
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dren were apportioned according to the wife*! 
directions Varthema, Fedcnci, and Barbosa all 
mention the system and the extraordinan law 
of inheritance resulting from it, but they do not 
grajp all the details of the intern redcrici 
looks upon it ai a eommunit) of wivci, which it 
by no means wai It teems to have been only the 
Nairs among whom this custom obtained Apart 
from their mamage conventions these Naira 
seem to have been an extraordinary sect The) 
resemble nothing so much as a military ansto 
cracy From other travellers we leam that 
without a paid escort from them it was utter]} 
impossible to travel safely in the country, and 
that the escort was sufficient, even though it 
consisted onl) of one or two Nairs It was not 
to much the fighting ability of the escort that 
provided the defence and secured the traveller’s 
safety as the fact that one of the mditary caste 
had teen propitiated The exaction of the im- 
post was the application to individuals of a 
hnd of insurance system, whereby a small pro- 
portion of one’s property was yielded to ensure 
the safety of the rest, and in practice probably 
entailed little real hardship Among other 
peculiarities of these Nairs Fedenci notices the 
huge ear-holes which were the patent of their 
nobility In one which he measured it was possi- 
ble to insert one’s arm up to the shoulder, 
“ clothed as it was.” 

So much for the kingdom of Calicut. Vijayan- 
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agar, or, as the Portuguese called it, “ Narsm- 
ga,” next demands attention An analysis of the 
various important references to it m Fedeyici, 
Varthema, Barbosa, and the two Portuguese 
traders whose detailed accounts we possess, 
would require a volume to itself All that can 
be attempted here is an outline of the chief 
features of the picture of the great kingdom 
which can be synthetised from the various nar- 
ratives available 

In 1490 the first dynasty of the longs of 
Vijayanagar came to an end, and Narasimha 
usurped the throne It was m his reign that the 
Portuguese first came into contact with the 
kingdom, and erroneously imagming the name 
of the sovereign to be that of the country, 
applied the name “ Narsmga ” to the kingdom, 
and reserved the name “ Bisnegar ” for the 
capital Narasimha was on the throne when 
Varthema visited the city He gives seven miles 
as the circumference of Vijayanagar, con- 
siderably reducmg the extravagant estimates of 
earlier travellers * He, too, however, adds his 
voice to the chorus of praise and wonder. 
“ The King of Narsmga is the richest king I 
have ever heard spoken of.” 

Barbosa — or the traveller from whose obser- 
vations the account of Vijayanagar m The 
Coast of East Africa and Malahar is drawn — 

* c g , Conti says sixty miles I do not understand the extravagance of 
his estimate 
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usited the city some time during the early 
part of the sixteenth centuiy whether he 
went there before the accession of Krishna 
Deva Rap in 1509 it is impossible to uy with 
certainty From him we have a graphic 
description of the great cit), with its 44 very 
large and handsome palaces,” its numerous 
courts, its houses covered with thatch, its 
spacious streets and squares, its 44 infinite 
trade,” and innumerable details beside. He 
tells us of the king’s frequent war* with the 
44 king of Dacam,”* who 44 has taken from him 
much of his land ” As at Calicut, life andjpro- 
perty were secure In the streets of Vijapnagar 
there thronged 44 an innumerable crown of all 
nations and creeds, for besides many Moorish 
merchants and traders, and the Gentile inhabi- 
tants of the country who are very rich, an infinite 
number of others flock there from all parts, who 
are able to come, dwell, trade, and In every freely, 
and m secunt) , without anyone molesting them, 
or asking or requiring of them any account of 
whence they come, or m what creed they live, 
whether they be Moors, Christians, or Gentiles 
Strict justice and truth are observed 
towardj all ” The contrast between the recep- 
tion accorded to the early traders by these so- 
called unenlightened 44 Kafirs” and that accord- 
ed by the art-loving civilised Moguls is not to 
the advantage of the latter The one) grasped 

* TU Aj£] Stilt d H}*per 
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the true spirit of commercial intercourse and 
the principles on which it is based; the other, 
blinded by contempt for trade in general, not 
only refused to guarantee the safety of the 
traders’ cargoes, but interposed all kinds of 
petty and hampermg restrictions. 

As an example of the wisdom of the king 
Barbosa gives an amusmg account of the way 
m which he chastised high officials who departed 
from the strict path of duty. It is too long to 
quote, but it will convey some idea of the prin- 
ciple on which the monarch acted when we say 
that his object was to punish the official without 
being compelled to dispense with his services or 
degrade him in the eyes of the people * 

Federici gives a valuable account of the 
downfall of Vijayanagar in 1565, and of its con- 
dition and that of the country round two years 
later. Part of his description of the ruined city 
has been quoted on an earlier page of this 
chapter t Federici’s narrative includes one of 
the best of the early descriptions of suttee 
which we possess, as well as a description of 
another method “ for baser people.”! 

From the mass of facts given by Paes and 
Numz, a few only can be mentioned. Paes has a 
very interesting account of the two great 
festivals of which he was an eyewitness. One 
of these was the nine-days’ Mahanavami festi- 

• See p 89 of The Coast of East Africa and Malabar 
t Above, p. 71. t Purcbas bts Ptlgrimes, it, 1702 
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ral, the iccond was the festival of the New 
Year's day He also mentions others, and enables 
us to see the magnificence with which these 
feasts were kept-* Among other events of the 
festivals he describes the athletic games which 
were witnessed by immense crouds of people 
The wrestling matches, to judge from his ac- 
count, seem to have resembled boxing rather 
than wrestling contests. There were, too, endless 
processions, dancing, fireworks, and laenfiaal 
ntes of all kinds. By way of appendix to his 
account of the feasts Paes describes the almost 
incredible revenues of the king, his immense 
army, amounting to a million troops, and the 
holocaust of victims offered on important days 
at the shnne of the idols From Numz, as well 
as from Paes, we gather that human sacrifices 
were occasionally consummated on the inaugur- 
ation of solemn or momentous undertakings, 
such as that of a great irrigation work-f 
Numz gives us an interesting sidelight on the 
condition of the ryots of Sou them I ndia “All the 
land,” he says, “ belongs to the fang, and from 
his hand the captains hold it. They make it 
over to the husbandmen who pay nine-tenths 
to their lord, and they have no land of their 
own, for the kingdom belongs entirely to the 
long ”t This statement is strong confirmation 

p.p. ifa-175 [a Pan’ nurUirr In A FtrftOn Emfirt. 

t A Tmx*Otm Emfire, pp. 14 J, 3 65. 

1 N Jin’ 1 mmrtfrt 1 * A Ttr&tm Ernfht, p. 37^ 
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of the view commonly held that under the 
great Hindu Monarchy, no less than elsewhere, 
the ryots of Southern India suffered almost 
intolerable economic slavery at the hands of 
their rulers. 

The king, as has generally been the case in 
India, seems always to have been open to 
direct petition In cases of robbery, the captain 
of the province in which it had taken place was 
held responsible for the amount of its value 
until the thief was discovered.* Punishments 
were homoeopathic; if a man stole, his hand 
was cut off. Among the lower orders all crimes 
were punished with death Barbarous methods 
of inflicting it were common, impaling alive 
being the usual penalty of treason Duelling 
was permitted and encouraged, but permission 
had first to be obtained from the minister. The 
victor in a duel took the dead man’s estate. For 
the financial and military organisation of the 
kingdom, the prevalence of suttee, funeral 
ceremonies, a graphic account of the battle of 
Raichur, and numerous other items of histori- 
cal or social information, the reader may be 
referred to the narrative itself. 

Such is the information which the sixteenth 
century visitors to Vijayanagar have left us on 
the Hindu kingdom. Combined with those of 
the precedmg century, these travellers enable 
us to gain at least a famt idea of the magnifi- 


• See Sewcll’i A Forgotten Empire, p 380 
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ccncc, power, and comparatnc civilisation of 
theemptre and citv which amazed them all Into 
the secret of her three hundred ) ears’ resistance 
to the Mohammedan ad\ance they do not 
greatl) initiate u», but at least the) enable u$ 
to assert that Camoens slandered them when he 
attributed it to her wealth rather than to the 
bra\ery of her sons * It is 44 men, high minded 
men,” as a distinguished Anglo-Indianf once 
reminded us, that “constitute a state”, and 
though undoubtedly the wealth which the 
equity of her institutions deservedly enabled 
her to obtam was a contributory factor, her 
success was in the mam due to the fire of that 
Hmdu patriotism which native Rajahs kept 
alive in isolated fastnesses, and which was des- 
tined m later years to blaze into flame in the 
Concan hills For the history of this faint 
anticipation of the rcuval of Hinduism under 
the Mahrattas, the narratives of the F uropean 
travellers, as has been said before, arc invaluable 
As evidence for Calicut they arc exceedingly 
useful, but for Vijayanagar they arc indispens- 
able. Mr Sewell used them as the basis of his 
magnificent and erudite contribution to the 
history of Southern India, which, m recognition 
of the pioneer nature of his researches, he well 
entitled A Forgotten Empire Forgotten, how- 

OmtpcwrcrNifwif* » Unjdocn »>n jt d« rrw-A, 

Bat mor* by gold tad prtdca* it tfwtw 

T han TaSanimm. — L*n*J rn 11 (DijfJ). 

■f Kr IVilIiiin J*oct, Ode Ln lrolut!*o »( Alarot." 
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ever, it is no longer, for his patient and compre- 
hensive work has brought together almost 
every scrap of cudencc which exists on the 
subject. Of this evidence European travellers 
provide no small proportion. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Portuguese Missionary Tr ere Hers 
Tbe rortugueje monarch! bid llwayj brodlj proclaimed 
tbit the diffouon of tbc CithoUc filth, and the eztenUoa of 
the mnttul dominion of tbc Tope, wai a itfll more fitounte 
aim in ail tbnr coaoetsts than crcn to enlarge the iphere of 
their own empire. \\i tbou I Inquiring whether thefr teal went 

3 dte *o fir It cannot be denied, that had the legitimacy of 
le meam coTTopondcd to the ardour with which the object 
nm punned, thii diim to prahe would hare been rery 
ample. — // %i b 3/array 

T HE Church of Rome has ne\er lacked 
earnest and eager helpers in the prosecu- 
tion of its missionary enterprises Least of all 
hat it lacked them in India Alike in the homely 
story of the author of the Rotnre, and in the 
derated imagery of Camocns, we can dearly 
see that one of the incentives which sened to 
stir the earlv Portuguese navigators to greater 
effort was tnc prospect of a large addition of 
strength to the Catholic Church. The result 
was that immediately the Portuguese power 
was firmly established m the East, missionary 
frun were despatched in large numbers to 
convert India to the Christian faith. Of this 
policy the fruits which remain to-dav are two- 
fold The one is the greater part of the Urge 
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Christian population which exists to-day m 
India; the other is the undying fame of St 
Francis Xavier, one of the most famous of all 
the famous men who have ever served the 
Church of Rome 

The present is not the proper place either for 
a sketch of Xavier’s life or for a history of 
Portuguese missions m India Xavier himself, 
-- ivho first went to India m 1538, is excluded by 
our canon from all but passing mention m this 
work. But among that host of humbler men 
who strove to emulate his inspiring example, 
there were some who wrote descriptions of their 
travels which embody a considerable amount of 
.information on the people and places which 
they visited As a preliminary to their discus- 
sion we may say that with these missionarv 
travellers we reach a time when the main 
stream of travel begins to direct itself north- 
ward, instead of confining itself, as heretofore, 
mainly to the south 

More than one historian has lamented the 
fact that though Europeans were frequent 
visitors to almost the whole of Southern India 
at the time when Babar and his unlucky son 
Humayun were on the throne of Delhi, no 
traveller was adventurous enough to direct his 
steps m their direction. The consequence is 
that we are without a picture from European 
sources of either the sturdy and vigorous con- 
queror who became the first of die “ Great 
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Moguls,” or hit ill starred successor, whole chief 
claim on the memory of posterst) 11 the fact 
that he wa» the father of tne molt famous and 
treat hearted monarch who c\cr tat on an 
Indian throne With regard to that remarkable 
man, who succeeded llumayun In 1556, the 
fates hare been kinder, but even to the; ha\c 
distributed their gifts in niggardly fashion For 
one really complete European picture of Akbar 
we would gladly exchange an) number of the 
sketches that later travellers give us of his less 
famous son As it is, we arc forced to hate 
recourse to a rather meagre account of that lang 
which can be gathered from the description of 
the visit of a number of Jesuits to his court. 

In 1568, Akbar, who was then about twent)- 
five years of age, and was already rivalling 
Marcus Aurelius as the incarnation of Plato's 
aspiration for the king philosopher, wrote the 
Portuguese viceroy at Goa a courteous letter, 
requesting that priests might be sent to him 
with the books oi the law and the Gospel ol 
Christ. The Archbishop at Goa did not hesitate 
to avail himself of 10 brilliant an opportunity of 
gaming for his missionaries a favourable hearing 
in the greatest kingdom of North India, and 
despatched a m i ss ion which started at the close 
of 1569 * Fatepur, where Akbar was then rcsid- 

Tk» emtEttra cotnpnwd RodoJpbo Aqru-rin, Aolutd dt M*n 
KTrtt*, im Frjnoaco Porlrocs. Tb* fint it tnntknrtl bjr Abu- 1 -fid 
m Ptirt R1A1U (»ot Jtafii, m El pbinttoo* bn it), p ji] 
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mg, was made their objective. Having reached 
Surat by sea, they immediately found them- 
selves in a district where customs were quite 
different from anything which they had pre- 
viously seen. Chief among the objects which 
excited their curiosity were the numerous 
hospitals for lame and sick birds which existed 
there. 

Their narrative contains an amusing ac- 
count of the way in which the extravagant 
reverence of the natives for animal life was 
exploited by a Portuguese captain who was in 
need of money. Collecting a number of dogs, 
he announced that he was about to drown 
them, whereupon the devout m the city sub- 
scribed a large sum to prevent the deed. The 
friars noticed that whilst these numerous 
hospitals existed for sick birds, human beings 
were left outside in the streets to perish 
unheeded. They mention, too, the extreme 
trickery practised by the usurers and other 
busmess men After crossing the Tapti and the 
Nerbudda, they proceeded by Mandu, Uj'en, 
Sarangpur, and Seronj’, travelling on the way 
through such dangerous country, and encoun- 
tering such discomforts, that the reverend 
fathers take occasion to point out that nothing 
could console them for their suffering but the 
hopes of Paradise. At last, at the end of Febru- 
ary, they reached Fatepur, and were at once 
introduced mto Akbar’s presence. They found 
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him about fifty* jean old, ai white as a Euro- 
pean, and “ of ragacioui intellect ” He greeted 
them courtcoutl), offered them money, and 
was plcaied when the) declined it, ana made 
ample arrangcmcnti for their lodging while at 
Fatepur A little later a theological conteit wai 
arranged by the Emperor between the Chrutian 
father* and lomc Mohammedan mollahj Such a 
dispute could of courte hate but one ending A 
heated ducutnon toot place, at the end of which 
each party considered he had indubitably 
proved hi* cate Atbar lutened with courtay 
and attention, and at the dore laid he was well 
pleated with the Chrntian religion, though 
there were tome of it* myttenei w inch appeared 
to him mcomprehcmible After a connderable 
*tav, the munonane* called on the ling to 
embrace Chmtianity and to catabluh it in hi* 
kingdom , and though the Mogul monarch made 
no definite reply, a courtier allowed it to tranj 
pire that Atbar only looted upon the friar* a* a 
valuable tource of intellectual entertainment, 
and had no intention of adopting their doc- 
trine* Not unnaturally they were annoyed, 
but Atbar’* unfailing courtesy and hi* reverence 
for the picture of the Virgin, kept them con- 
tinually hopeful They did not know Atbar as 
v\c know him now They imagined that the 

TW.i. »«n* £*crrp»ncy hm Alim w» twart r-djrfcl »t c( 
U* W fim n*ft It U potmble tiit b« looked oxaiimbly oida tim Ui 
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great seeker after religious truth, who all his life 
was searching for light in the various creeds of 
man, would content himself with one At this 
early date, perhaps, he had not fully attained to 
the eclecticism of his later years. But he was 
groping toward it Even now he could say, with 
his friend Abu-1-Fazl, “ O God, m every 
. _ temple I see those who see thee, and in every 
tongue that is spoken thou art praised. . . . 
Awhile I frequent the Christian cloister, anon 
the mosque . but Thee only I seek from fane to 
fane ”* But possibly he had not yet decided 
that there was no one faith which was vastly 
superior to all other existmg creeds And so 
he listened eagerly to the message of the 
Christian friars Before their arrival, we are 
told, the king counted the hours and measured 
every stage, so great was the consuming fire of 
the spirit of inquiry withm him. But then came 
disenchantment. As friar and mollah argued 
before him, he saw m his Christian visitors the 
same angry intolerance, the same universal con- 
demnation, of all outside their pale; objurgation 
was met with objurgation, abuse countered with 
abuse ;f of that quiet seeking spirit which he 
loved he saw m them no trace or sign, of their 

* From the version in Mr S Lane-Poole’s Medieval India , p 277 

t The uncompromising and hostile attitude of the two contending 
parties may be gathered from the remark of the historian Badaom "These 
accursed monks,” he says, “ applied the description of cursed Satan, and of 
his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets — God’s blessings rest 
on him and his whole house 1 — a thing which even devils would not do ” 
See Ain 1 Akban, Blochmann, vol 1,183 
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doctrines, some were mysteries which he could 
not understand, but all else was, as Tennyson 
so well put it, “ Form, Ritual, \aiying with the 
tribes of Men”* The expanding soul, which 
had long passed beyond the bounds of Islam, 
could not confine itself within the limits of the 
faith of these visitors from the West. But, in 
season and out of season alike, the hopeful 
missionaries continued to press him, and finally 
Akbar adopted an expedient which he antici- 
pated would shame them out of further per- 
sistence. He announced that a great Mohamme- 
dan doctor was about to leap into a furnace with 
a Koran under his arm, and stated that he was 
confident that they would have no objection to 
following him with the Bible The fathers, 
however, declined the test, fcanng no doubt 
that the episode of Shadrach, Mcshach, and 
Abednego was unlikely to be repeated f Subse- 
quently the fnars obtained permission and re- 
turned to Goa, reaching that town in 1583 Twice? 
subsequentlyAkbar requested Christian teachen, 
in 1 5giandi595,ond expeditions were dispatched, 
only to meet with a like fate. Akbar was a seeker 
but he could not find On the last occasion the 
missionaries went to Lahore, and accompanied 

* Tronyweb ALLtr’i Drttm. 

t Set Momy'i Dtxtvma nj TrtttU h Ant, wL n, m 91 91. 
Tb« UatutKnxdtD *cc*«nt of tHi dct>3 t« la the Aibermirnen (tHi tb« 
cK till du 3 en£t In a trty that U, enfoody enoujt, ®crt 
to tL* Mthtmoediia. It »erti tint lb* dulk*$» cum fro® tbc CW»- 
ti*o tide tod wn rfjectrd br tb* Mobtmmtdtn* wltb rtj*o«ba. Set 
Elpbujtfone IluL 1 * 4 . Covtil 1 (ninth) etEdoe,^. $ij Dote. 
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the prince into Cashmere; but soon returned, 
having accomplished nothing. And so ended, 
for the present, the attempts of the Portuguese 
to convert the Mogul Empire to Christianity. 
At few moments, perhaps, since Christianity 
was founded, has it had a greater opportunity; 
and seldom has it appeared to such disadvantage 
in comparison with another faith. During the 
boyhood of Akbar the fires of Smithfield were 
the concrete expression of that bigotry which 
he so detested; before he died he might have 
found another example nearer home in the 
Inquisition of Goa In England men were 
burning their fellows; in India they were 
racking them, meantime Akbar was dreaming — 
dreaming dreams so profound that only Abu-1- 
Fazl and a few chosen spirits could interpret 
them. It was sublime, but it was many centuries 
too soon His contemporaries did not under- 
stand him; and though some small portion of 
his mantle fell upon his successor, and re- 
appeared m his great-grandson Dara, the popu- 
lace eagerly returned to the idols of the market- 
place, and gave a cordial welcome to bigotry and 
persecution when revived by Aurangzib. But of 
all the thousands who came in contact with the 
lofty, though not wholly consistent, deism of 
the great philosopher and king, few were less 
qualified by nature and training cordially to 
sympathise with his searchings of heart than 
the missionary friars from Goa. 
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Before passing on to our next missionar) 
traveller, it map be as w ell to add an illustration 
from Portuguese sources of Akbar’s undcvuting 
tolerance. Towards the dose of his reign the 
Portuguese obtained a footing in Dacca, the 
great Bengal emporium The Mohammedan 
mollahs there tried to alarm the people against 
them, warning them that Heaven mould 
exact retribution if they allowed these** Kafirs,” 
mho purposely insulted the Prophet by eating 
nork and dnntmg wine, to dwell among them 
The principal tufc of the nabob was seriously 
alarmed b) these predictions, and fought to get 
the strangers expelled The case came before 
Akbar, and we can easily imagine the short 
ihnft which he meted out to the bigoted 
religionists In addition to forbidding all mo- 
lestation of the Portuguese, he offered them the 
revenue of a certain amount of land as a gift * 

In his book of Pi/erimr/, Samuel Purenas has 
a few pages devoted to Nicholas Pimenti, the 
Jesuit. He entitles them “ Indian Observations, 
gathered out of the letters of Nicholas Piraenta, 
Visitor of the Jesuits in India, and of man) 
others of that Soaetie, written from divers 
Indian regions, principally relating the coun- 
tries and accidents of the Coast of Coromandel 
and of Pegu ” Pimenta’s letters were written in 
1598, to Claudius Aquaviva, the Chief Jesuit, 
ana relate the writers visitation soyage from 

il«my, Ortnrtwo *mi 7r*tris in Jtn, a, p. 9 *. 
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Goa in December, 1597 Having reached 
Cochin, Pimenta dispatched thence two mis- 
sions, one of these went to Bengal, the other to 
Pegu. After giving the substance of letters sent 
from Bengal by members of the Bengal mission, 
Pimenta describes the journey from St Thome. 
The account is valuable as containing some 
important information on the various kingdoms 
round the south and west coasts of Southern 
India We hear of the King of Travancore, who 
was expecting an immediate attack from the 
King of Madura with 70,000 men. We hear too 
of the Naichus of Gmgi, “ who marvelled much 
that we chewed not the leaves of betel,” the 
Naichus of Tanjore, and so on These potentates 
were originally governors of provinces under 
the Empire of Vij'ayanagar, but on its humilia- 
tion in 1565 became independent Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the letters is that m 
which he gives at length the extraordinary 
title which he alleges the existing representa- 
tive of the old Rajah of Vijayanagar, who was 
then established at Chanderghirn, to have 
borne as a survival of the former greatness of the 
Emperor of “ Narsinga.” So curious a specimen 
of Oriental phraseology cannot be omitted; and 
in quoting it we may take leave of one who m 
spite of his brevity is yet one of the most 
interesting and valuable of all whom we may 
perhaps term minor travellers. The title runs 
as follows : “ The husband of Subvast (that is) 
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of Good Fortune, God of great province!, King 
of the Greatest King! and God of King!, 
Lord of all Hone forces, Master of those which 
know not how to Speake, Emperour of three 
Emperours, Conqueror of all which he teeth, 
and Keeper of all which he hath overcome, 
Dreadful to the eight coast! of the world, the 
Vanquisher of Muhametan Armies, Ruler of all 
provinces which he hath taken, Taker of the 
Spoiles and Riches of Ceilan, which far ex- 
ceedeth the most Valiant man, which cut off the 
head of the Invincible, Vinvalalam, Lord of 
the East, South, North, West, and of the Sea, 
Hunter of Elephants, which liveth and gloneth 
in Virtue Militanc.”* 

About 1612 Sebastian Mannque,a fnarof the 
order of St Augustine, was sent to Bengal with 
three other missionaries to propagate Christi- 
anity in that province. During the course of the 
next thirteen years he travelled widely in India, 
and visited certain districts of which few 
accounts are extant. Starting presumably from 
Goa the four missionaries landed, after a voyage 
round the south of India, at “ Angelim” 
(Ingellj), at the mouth of the western branch 
of the Ganges Having been speedily brought 
into the presence of the local nabob, Musunau- 
lim, they were ordered to deliver up all the 
keys of the ship, but on the captain of the 
vessel intimating that they could not possibly 

Fwrtitj Sxj M£rw*«, n, x, 1746. 
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comply, instructions were immediately issued 
for the execution of the speaker and Mannque. 
The two were seized, partially stripped, and 
bound, and were then hurried off to prison The 
captain assured his companion m misfortune 
that this was only done m order to frighten 
them; but presently soldiers rushed m and 
began making furious flourishes round the 
victims’ heads with naked scimitars, a diversion 
which, they kept up for the greater part of the 
night At last the captain was proved a true 
prophet, and a cry of friendship was raised 
and betel leaves presented, but not until Man- 
rique had received a tremendous fright, which 
makes his statement that he was “ perplexed 
and confused ” easy of behef On receiving per- 
mission to depart the friars started at once for 
Hugh 

At this pomt in his narrative* Mannque 
makes some valuable observations on the politi- 
cal and social condition of Bengal He describes 
the great fertility of the Ganges plain, and the 
magnificence of its cotton fabrics He asserts, 
however, that the prosperity of the country is 
seriously hampered by the oppressive nature of 
the rule of the Mogul representative m Bengal 
If a land-holder cannot, for any reason what- 
ever, pay his proper rent, the governor seizes 
not only his property but even his wife and 
children. The fault, however, we gather from 

• The Iutterarto, Rome, 1653 
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Mannqac, was not cntirel) on the side of the 
gmernor, the Bengali ryot nude it a mlc never 
to part with monc\ without the application of 
the whip, while the necessity of tliis painful 
preliminary wai ttrongl) insisted upon by the 
iyot’s wife, who, if she learnt that her lord has 
dispensed with it and paid without a struggle, 
put him on short rations for a time as a punish- 
ment. The people Mannque found to be a 
spiritless lot, who understood nothing better 
than rough treatment kindness was wasted on 
them “ He who gives blows is a master, he who 
gives none is a dog ” Various remarks on the 
Hindu religion, especially on suttee, the natives’ 
reverence for the Ganges and the cow , and their 
self-immolation at Ja^gernat and Sagur, conclude 
Mannque’* detcnption of Bengal His account 
of the devotees who sacrifice themselves at 
Sagur u very interesting The island, he tap, 
wa* at the time of his visit practically unin- 
habited, but was i till the resort of pilgrims The 
seas round it swarmed with crocodiles, and the 
fanatics threw themselves into the water m the 
hope of being devoured by them. Apparently, 
however, if the saunans refused the meal 
offered them, the would-be martyrs refused to 
accept the alternative chance of death by 
drowning, but came out of the water crying 
aloud that the god would not receive them as an 
offering on account of their uni Gazing upon 
the pitiable spectacle, the missionary no doubt 
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felt as did the poet* in after years, when the 
sight of so striking an example of the power of 
superstition wrung from him lines which were 
at once a prayer and a curse : 

On sea-girt Sagur’s desert isle 

Manded witli tlnckets dark and dun, 

May never mom or starlight smile, 

Nor ever beam the summer sun 

Than Sagur, with all its “ pomp of human 
sacrifice,” no missionary could ask a stronger 
stimulus to exertion 

On leavmg Bengal Mannque sailed for 
Chittagong, whence he proceeded to Arracan 
After a prolonged stay here, he returned to 
Bengal, off which he was shipwrecked and 
taken prisoner; but on bemg liberated re- 
turned m safety to Goa From Goa he set out 
for Malacca, and before leaving this part of the 
East Indies, visited Macao, the Philippines, and 
Cochin China. On returning, Mannque again 
made a lengthy stay m Bengal, and then pro- 
ceeded up country to Agra, and thence to La- 
hore His journey from Lahore down the Indus 
was one that was almost unique among the 
early travellers. 

• John Leyden A few more lines may perhaps be excused 
Not all blue Ganga’e mountain flood, 

That rolls so proudly round thy fane, 

Shall cleanse the tinge of human blood, 

Nor wash dark Sagur’s impious stain 
The sailor journeying on the mam 
Shall view from far the dreary isle 
And curse the ruins of the pile 
Where mercy ever sued m vain 
TOO 
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Ten days brought him to Multan Hu route 
too k him through countr) abounding in Urge 
ullages and excellent inru At Multan the 
missionary arranged to go down the Indus with 
a merchant, who was conducting a commercial 
expedition to Tatta Mannque here mention! 
the cunoui fact that the natives had a prejudice 
that a “ Fennghi ”* w ould cniure success to any 
undertaking in which he took part, hence he had 
no difficulty in obtaining permission to accom- 
pany them Mannque’s courage and resource in 
the subsequent adventures of Use party makes us 
wonder whether their prcjudtcc was not bated 
on something more tangible and practical than 
superstition, for after passing Bhakkar the) 
v ere attacked b) two vessels and would have 
lost all their property had it not been for the 
shells which the militant missionary had pre- 
pared for such emergencies as these + Wherever 
he went the people brought their sick to Man 
nque and continued to ao so despite his pro- 
testations that he had no healing power After 
their repulse of the pirates a considerable 
amount of desert country was passed through, 
but after passing Seivan the landscape im- 
proved, and finallj Tatta was reached At 
Tatta Mannque produced a “ Firman ” from 
the Mogul authorising the erection of a 

Evrepeut trt (t b Kamly Mttw/ 7 1* uj b«v, *» “ F«ri*fkji H in 
1o>£j_ 

t Tt* pmaw of firitM *a tix Indmi It ^fniGcmt of Un tEtordtrod 
«at* of tint pin of tbie coentry bb<J<t U* runowt oi Aibir 
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Christian church, which met with the utmost 
respect from the local governor After seeing 
the foundations laid, he returned by land to 
Multan, passing Jesselmir on the way. From 
Multan Manrique travelled home to Europe by 
way of Cabul, Candahar, and Persia So ended 
the travels of one whose wanderings comprised 
an extent of territory as wide as that of almost 
any traveller of whom we know, who time after 
time was involved m positions in which he was 
but “ four or seven fingers’ breadth removed 
from death,” and may rightly be termed one of 
the most spirited and admirable figures among 
the many devoted and brave men whom the 
Roman Church gave to India m the early days 
of European contact with that country 

With Manrique we reach the last of the 
missionary friars whose narratives are at all 
useful It is a little surpnsmg that our investi- 
gations in this direction have not been more 
fruitful Owing to the nature of their occupa- 
tion the early missionaries not only visited 
places a little out of the common ruck, but 
were also compelled to mix familiarly with the 
people In addition they were also men of at 
least a certain superficial education, and should 
have been able to observe with intelligence what 
they saw as well as record it with care and faith- 
fulness But not one of the records which con- 
tains the history of the travels of these clerics 
possesses more than minor value. The reason 
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wh) the friin tliu) neglected their unm ailed 
opportunities u not clear In modem time* 
misnonanes arc our sources for a van amount of 
ethnographical knowledge which we should not 
otherwise possess, and as compared with pro- 
fessed travellers provide no small proportion of 
the accessions to our insight into the ways of 
native races The Portuguese missionaries of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuncs who con- 
tribute to our knowledge arc, on the other 
hand, when compared with others who visited 
India during their time, both few m number 
and insignificant in value * 

St ittrapt L*i t*m m*4r t» dril mnpftbetwTrl; « ( th lb< 
tf rmipiH (umm in I niit, o*3j- Okm rniWownfi tr,t«b ro*- 

Ktvf d brtrrm tad »«3o* binnf rwo *4 ilirntivo. Tk< Hj 4 f 

tla* dufirr wuh tit* rterj-tK* «l l Vt piftt driL»x with KbxhU, kn 
Iftti *dipttd {r*t* Mam; Dwmttet #W TmAi ■« Itrt. >4 mj « 
•otltwitm lot iVI* p*rt of Wi r»V}*it »rrt t — 

Oumu, //uimi it Ut mutton it /<rl Ln ft (>mn it U ft**- 
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CHAPTER VI 


The First Englishmen in India 

Undying then should be our gratitude to the founders of 
the East India Company, for they were indeed the pioneers of 
the unparalleled colonial and mercantile prosperity of modern 
England, and we may be sure that wherever “ The strong 
hearts of her sons ” . . arc kept up by the high hopes on which 
they arc perennially nounshed in the invincible Republic of 
the West, and in the proud dominions of the Bntish Crown 
in the great South Sea, there the names of those middle class 
Elisabcthan merchant adventurers, who so well understood, 
when occasion called, how by transgressing, most truly to 
keep, the moral law, will be for ever chenshed and revered, as 
of “ brave men, and worthy patnots, dear to God, and famous 
to all ages ” — Sir George Birdwood 


“ r TTHE sixteenth century witnessed the birthi 
JL of the Mogul Empire, the seventeenth its\ 
prime maturity, the eighteenth its wretched and \ 
decrepit old age ”* As a consequence of the out- ' 
standing position of that Empire during the 
hundred years which followed the death of 
Akbar, the history of seventeenth century 
India focusses itself upon that romantic per- 
sonality whom the Western world knew as the 
“ Great Mogul ” The brilliance of Akbar’s 
reign and his steady consolidation of almost the 
whole of Hindustan under a single rule had \ 






• Mr S Lane-Poole, in the Quarterly Review , vol clxxyi, p 491 
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slowly made his name known in F uropc Strange 
stones were told of hii religious toleration and 
of the eager welcome which he accorded 
Christians at his court But it was his reputed 
wealth which most attracted the attention of 
Elizabethan England The scarcity of suitable 
investments for their savings in Europe,* and 
the ptospect of a brilliant and lucrative return 
from commercial speculation in the East, led the 
merchants of England to turn their gaze 
toward India Fresn too, from their triumph 
over the Spanish Armada, the adventurous 
spirits of England were eager to 6cae for them- 
selves that share of the trade which the) may 
well have considered the legitimate fruit of 
their victor) t The prominence of the Empire 
over which the descendants of Tamerlane held 
sway decreed that, after a venture or two 
among the islands, the mam stream of British 
commerce in India was to direct itself toward 
the land of the “ Great Mogul ** 

But, long before the foundation of the East 
India Company, India had been visited b) 
Englishmen The first Englishman who is known 
to have visited the country was Thomas 
Stephens, who went to Goa in 1 5 7^, "and 
became Rector of the Jesuits* College in Sal- 
sette Before leaving England he studied at 
New Collegc,T 5 xfora Whil e m India he main- 

SrtSrlLl. Mtirx i /nmwoiW Ltw p. 
t lf« «ad IVitojil ret waited la 15 to. 
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tained a correspondence with his father, of 
which one or two letters are preserved by 
Purchas. These relate only to Goa and the 
district round, and possess no value from our 
present point of view It is said that they roused 
great enthusiasm m England, and were one of 
the influences which led his countrymen to 
desire to trade directly with India 

Stephens was not a traveller The first 
Englishman entitled to that appellation, as far 
as India is concerned, was “ Mas ter Ralph 
Fitch, Merchant , of London,” to use the title 
which - Purchas gives him With two other 
Englishmen, named Newbery and Leedes, he 
travelled to Ormuz, and thence crossed the 
Indian Ocean to Goa In all Fitch was eight 
years away from England, starting his travels 
in 1583, and returning in 1591 On their way to 
Goa the three travellers visited Diu, which 
place Fitch tells us no vessels could pass without 
a permit from the Portuguese, and Chaul, 
where Fitch noticed some of the curious habits 
of the people “ They worship a cow,” he says, 
“ and esteem much of the cowe’s dung to paint 
the walls of their houses . They will kill 
nothing, not so much as a louse ” The preva- 
lence of suttee claimed his attention, as- too did 
the custom of burning the dead His remarks 
on this are curious “ They say if they should be 
buried, it were a great smne, for of their bodies 
would come many wormes and other vermme, 
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and when their bodies were consumed, thcic 
wormes would lad sustenance, which were a 
great sinne therefore they mil W burned ” 
rurchat’i bnef annotation to this passage— 
44 Mad reason for bumtng the dead — is not 
without point 

On reaching Goa the three Englishmen were 
thrown into prison b) the Portuguese governor 
on suspicion of being spies After a time and 
with considerable difficult) they recovered 
their libert), mainly through the good office* 
of bather Stephens the Lnghsh Jesuit men- 
tioned above In 1 585 the three left Goa, and 
went to "Biiapor”* Pitch give* a quaint 
description of the idols here 4 Some be lilc a 
cow, some like a Monkic, some like Bufiles 
some like Pcacockci, and some like the Dncll ” 
The travellers then went on to Golconda, 44 the 
king whereof is called Cutup dc lashac,”! and 
finaih, after pas ing through various towns, 
including Burhanpur they reached the 
44 countr) of Zclabaim Echebar ”1 Fitch men- 
tions the number of bo) and girl marriages thc\ 
saw celebrated on the waj, and gi\es a desenp 
tlon of them Reaching Agra which Fitch 
describe* as a “ scry preat citic and populous, 
built with stone, having fair and large streets 
with a faire mer running b) it,” the) did not 
staj there long but pushed on to Fatepur, the 
residence of 41 the Great Mogor” 

K] p»r t F«!L * Albtr 
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Fitch must have seen Akbar several times, as\ 
the three stayed in Fatepur till September, 
1585, but very little is said about him in Pur- 
chas’s version of his narrative There are some 
remarks on the magnificence and style in which 
Akbar lived, and on the nature of the vehicles 
employed m the streets of Fatepur, and that is 
all. 

At Fatepur the travellers parted. Newbery, 
according to Fitch, started for Lahore, to go 
thence overland to Persia, though Sir George 
Birdwood says he settled down as a shopkeeper 
at Goa * Leede’s entered Akbar’s service as a 
jeweller; while Fitch set out on further pere- 
grinations 

Sailing down the Jumna, Fitch started from 
Agra for Lower Bengal, passmg Benares on the 
way He gives a number of interesting remarks 
on the various rites and customs which he saw 
in the plain of the Ganges, but there is space for 
only one of them It is a description of a Bengal 
marriage ceremony “ "When they bee married 
the man and the woman come to the water side, 
and there is an old man which they call a 
Bramane, that is, a Priest, a Kow, and a Calfe, 
and a Kow with Calfe Then the man and the 
woman, the Kow, and Calfe, and the old man, 
goe into the water together, and they give the 
old man a white cloth of foure yards long, and a 
basket crosse-bound with divers things in it* 

* I do not know on what authont y See Report on the Old Records, p x 97 
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the doth he laycth upon the bade of the kow 
tnd then he tafceth the kow by the end of the 
tayle,* and tavtth tertainc words and thee 
hith aConperorBrane pot full of water, and the 
man doctn hold hit hand by the old mam hand, 
and the wives hand by her hmbands,anda)l ha\c 
the Kow by the U)lc, and they pots re water 
out of the pot upon the hmvci ta>lc % *nd it 
runneth through all their hand*, ana the) lade 
up water with their hand», and then the old 
man docth tyc him and her together b) their 
clothei Winch done they goc round about the 
kow and Calfc, and then the) give lomcwhit 
to the poorc which be alwaic! there and to the 
Bramanc or Pneit the) pivc one kow and 
Calfe, and afterward poc to divert of their Idols, 
and offer monc), and lie downc flat upon the 
ground, and Ime it divert timet, and then poc 
their wa) ”t 

Fitch then made hii way to “ Patenaw,”! 
where he noticed the migrator) character of the 
people, who “like the Arabian! have no 
certain abode.” 

After vanout travels in Bengal in which 
he visited Satgaon, Hugh, and other place!, 
and made a twentj five dap’ joumc) into 
the "Countr) of Conche,” “not far from 
Cochin China,” Fitch went onalcngthl) pen- 

Fwdvw bn a ckanctmnJi M1« Utrr t*, be flwS* ibh jw f 
U* enr b> fTTit drmxrvJ frt nVcr purjvs*n aha. " K*w ujin La pot 

T «rt/* b< rt tfv« ■ if •( ki oimtirr 
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grination to Pegu, Macao, Malacca, and Ceylon, 
at tlie end of which, he doubled Cape Comorm, 
passed Quilon, and made Cochin m March, 
159° 

He returned to Europe by Goa, Chaul, 
Ormuz, Busrah, Aleppo, and Tripoli, reaching 
London m April, 1591 Fitch’s observations, 
as recorded m Purchas his Pilgnmes , are not 
of any especial value, ancTwe can never forgive 
him for dismissing the great Akbar so curtly, 
and for fading to see that he was a far different 
personage from the numerous lordlmgs whom 
he met m his wanderings , but none the less he 
stands high among the famous travellers of 
England Not only was he the first Englishman 
to emulate the experiences and adventures of 
the famous Portuguese and Italian travellers 
of former years, and the first to examme with 
his own eyes the commercial possibilities for 
Englishmen of the countries of the East, but 
the many difficulties which he overcame and 
the wide extent of ground which he covered 
make him a worthy predecessor of some of the 
better known English travellers of the seven- 
teenth century 

Whde Fitch was m India, additional know- 
ledge of that country and of its commercial 
possibilities had been gamed by the energy of 
Sir Francis Drake In 1587, Drake, who had 
saded m the Indian Ocean ten years before, but 
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had not touched India ttielf, captured a Portu- 
guese carrack which wat returning with a full 
cargo from Goa to Portugal The ciamlnation 
of the St Pktltf, which wa* the fim ihip of the 
bnd the Digltdi had talcn, greatly opened the 
cvct of Englishmen as to the commodities to be 
obtained m the Last and convcvcd to them 
beside* a deal of other valuable information 
This combined with the letter* of rather 
Stephen* and the talc which bitch had to tell, 
not to speak of the growing contempt for 
Portuguese and Spaniard which the defeat of 
the Armada had generated determined English- 
men to eitabluh direct commercial communi 
cation with India I^ancaitcr’i expedition of 
1591 and Dudley* of 159^ "were utter failure*, 
all the ihipi being lost in each case and for a 
time theic duaiicn dncouragcd further enter- 
prise 

In 1599 another rngluh traveller left Eng- 
land for India John Mildcnh all who, to judge 
from the Court Minute* of the Eait Inau 
Company, t icrvcd Richard Super* one of iti 
fim board of director*, m lome fiduciar> 
capacity, itarted m this )ear on an o\crIana 
joume) to India His object was to trj to nego- 
tiate with the “ Great Mogul ” *omc kind of 

TW OjnH «•»* TVnjrox* V> ooj. 

t ** L«trr rmJrtl trim Xlrdmll t* bn rnrtfr RJrti. Supm, 
Wmflt "KM frirOrfr* L, h*3 cbtiianl in ttr IckL^ ,nj *flrnn* lixm 
«v i U »enicr u ibr Comping for £1 joo tn kioA** Cwtrt JUnatn, 
I Cel JuMii 
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commercial treaty or arrangement, which 
should be a basis for the English trade which 
was so soon to commence there. He went by sea 
to Aleppo, and travelled overland through 
Armenia, Kurdistan, Persia, and Afghanistan, 
and finally, after passing through Candahar and 
Lahore, reached Agra in 1603 On the third 
day after his arrival Mildcnhall was admitted 
to the presence of Akbar, and made him a 
present of twcnt}-ninc horses and some jewels, 
much to that potentate’s delight On a second 
audience being granted lie stated his requests; 
they were, firstly, friendship between Akbar 
and the Queen of England, secondly, permission 
for the English to trade in his dominions, and 
lastly, his neutrality m the event of English 
and Portuguese ships fighting in his seas “ His 
greatness,” said Mildcnhall to the king, “ and 
renowned kindness unto Christians was so much 
biased throughout the world, that it had come 
into the furthermost parts of the Westeme 
Ocean ”* Akbar ordered these requests to be 
put in writing, and promised a speedy answer. 
In the meantime he set to work to ascertain 
particulars of the power and character of the 
nation to which his new visitor belonged. On 
inquiring of some Portuguese Jesuits, + who 

* “ Letter of John Mildcnhall to M Richard Staper, imtten from Cas- 
bm in Persia, the third day of October, 1606 ” Turchas bis Ptlgnires, 1, 
U>» US 

tPossibly those of the expedition of 1595 mentioned in the preceding 
chapter 
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were at his court, he received the unpromising 
assurance that the English were u a complete 
nation of thieve*/’ and that Mildcnhali’* visit 
was a preliminary to an attempt to wrest from 
him some of hu chief ports After this, the king 
and hu council, were, as Mildcnhali put* it, 
“flat against” him, but this antagonum was 
only made known to Mildcnhali b\ private 
intelligence, and was not betrayed b) the 
demeanour of the king He csen promised the 
envo) that he was willing to accede to all his 
demands except that which asked for freedom 
to fight the Portuguese in his dominions To 
tho rcoucst, howeser, Mildcnhali obstinatel) 
adhered, and reccncd from the king an assur- 
ance that he would reconsider the point 
Nothing accrued, and Mildcnhali ceased attend- 
ing the Emperor’* court, but resumed attend- 
ance on Akbar complaining of his absence. Soon, 
however, he grew wear) of lingering in this 
aimless fashion, and his troubles were increased 
by the fact that all the influential men whom 
he might have bribed with a ness to the gaining 
of his withes had already been over bribed bj 
the Jesuits To add to nis misfortunes, Jesuit 
machination caused hu interpreter to desert 
him, and he was compelled to spend six months 
in learning Persian As soon as he could speak it 
“ something reasonably,” he went “ in great 
discontentment ” to the bug, and told him 
outngbt “how small it would stand with so 
113 1 
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great a prince as his majesty had report to be, 
to delay me so many years only upon the 
report of two Jesuites.” Akbar’s answer was that 
he would arrange a public audience, m which 
each of the two European disputants might 
plead his own cause Mildenhall stated his 
wrongs, and dwelt particularly on the insolence 
of the Jesuits in calling the English thieves, 
adding that, were it not for the sacred character 
of J their calling, he would inflict corporal ven- 
geance on them In the event Mildenhall, by 
conclusively proving that the hostility of the 
Jesuits to the English was preventing the 
king from receiving frequent presents from the 
Queen of England, completely turned the 
tables upon his reverend antagonists, m a way 
which made the monarch “ very merrie ”, with 
the result that thirty days later he was able to 
leave with all his demands granted, and a docu- 
ment signed and sealed to that effect, “ to my 
own great contentment, and as I hope to the 
profit of my nation ” He returned through 
rersia to Kasbm, # whence he sent news home t 

• Ka$bims north west of Teheran, some seventy miles from the southern 
shore of the Caspian Sea 

t Mildenhall comes frequently into the later history of the East India 
Company The following extracts from the Calendar of State Papers 
(Colonial), 1513-1616, will give some idea of his later career, which can 
scarcely be called creditable 

May 30, 1609 Committee to confer with John Midnall concerning 
his demands, and project for going to “ Mawgoule ’’ in the East 
Indies 

July 27, 1609 Petition of John Midnall to the King, declaring his 
ten years’ travel and charge of 3,000 (lie) in the discovery of a rich 
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MUdenhall's hope that his “ treaty ” would 
be for the benefit of his nation was not fulfilled, 
and it made no difference to the subsequent 
transactions between the English and the 
“ Great Mogul” How far we can accept the 
envoy’s story of his “ tteaty ” is doubtful. It Is 
almost certain that he did not obtain any sort of 
treaty in the usual sense of the term. Akbar was 
an enlightened king, but he possessed to the full 
the Onental sense of dignity What four years’ 
negotiation on the part of Hawkins and Roe did 
not obtain it is very improbable that Mfldenhall 
obtained in half that time. It is possible that he 
obtained some sort of a local “ firman,” which 
naturally became waste paper on the death of 
Akbar, but this hardly harmonises with Mildcn- 
hall’s account Whether the envoy waj duped, 
whether he deliberately tried to co\ er his failure 
with the story of a fictitious treaty, or whether 
Akbar’s greatness appeared in this transaction 

tr*de lm lL» doroImcKU of tbe Grot MojnL prajiaf tint ht ud 
ku coadrTmtnm* may be p cr a a i tttd to enjoy tbe prlrtUga In bad 
obt*i**d there. 

Oet.10,1609. John MUmH oocnl ruled for factorr. 

Not 17 1609. Committee to coaler with Join bfidaiD ctmctrnlnf 
hu demand* to b« onanlored. 

Nor tS. 1609. Sir MHanafl not tboojbt fit to be engajtd. 

A»j. 19, 1614. Newman employed by Mr Itapen, Abbott, and 
other*, t reewrer food* from John hudnell who (Bed tt tbe Uaj 
coort * t Adwnert (Ajmem). There U kkm hop# of |*tti the food*. 

Sept. JO, 1614. Good* end money to the reloo of 9^000 doflari r*~ 
eorefed from John Mldiall, wbo h*d fled from Perth to tbt India 
Ht left hit food* to hii two b»t«rd children tn Perth by an fo dltn 
woman, and 1 Frendunxm for be* erecotor Tbt p roperty 
tmoanted to tbwit /too, brief tbt pcocccdj o< foodi taii by 
JJjdiull t jo per cent. Lot*. 
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as in all else, and some real arrangement 
was made, are questions it is impossible to 

decide 

As for Ins accounf of bis experiences, it is 
mainly personal m cli arac1:er ’ and sbeds butlittle 
light on the political or social condition of the 
country A few sidelfgbts on Mogul Court life 
are obtainable from] lt » such as the universal 
practice of present-g: vm g, which was de ngueui 
there, and was such 1 dram on the resources of 
ambassadors under A-bbar s successor, but foi 
this later writers are b better authority 

With Mildenhall we reach the last of the 
three pioneers of Brii' lsh intercom se with India 
Like the Portuguese missionaries, they are of 
comparatively msig ni h can t value to us as 
sources of knowledgf Two other nations were 
destined to struggle j^th England for the prize 
which was slipping fj rom the grasp of Portugal 
Among the pioneers of tb e one was Huyghen 
van Lmschoten, am 311 ? those of the other was 
Francois Pyrard de Laval Both of these men 
wrote works which sf and m the very first rank of 
those which enabled their contemporaries to 
gam some idea of tk e country which they had 
visited But the piq’neers of the nation which 
was destined ultima] to oust all others from 
the prize, toward v hich so many hands weie 
stretched to grasp, c aredso little for the philo- 
sophic aspect of the countiy m which they le- 
velled that they gavJ, to then eager countrymen 
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nothing but a few brief letters and a barren and 
gossip) journal * 

Jt U iicx»tht Uui i sEerrt <KrotvJ^nl tihU el rtlrrtnt rrc«H 
t * h» t c n t» Ox »d U» Dabs*/ •! 1 Lt«Uoj may b* 

IntJ MctaL 

ifTf. rrtl^TTVra*sStffVMr*«t*l» 4 i*. 

Ijij. rith. Nf»Wrj *od Leedn run far ImSl. LI**<fc*tt* it Co«. 

15 16. SrT^maiCmndhlauikrov&dtfet wmW. 

jjIj Dr«ir n r-<«m tbe Jj PS 7 f. 

I jli. Drftii rf iVe Sp*ni>h Amxit." 

tjfi Pnrjt* csrratrilf nj^Stin ooder Jt**r L*»e*tef AD ihijs 
Ion. 

t {91. Ciptci d r»rt. nmd \libt it IX**.\ Uftraata*u 

rr Inch 1 11 tmk pi Mil 

ijft- CotmE m ! [ nrtnui 1 fi ret tsOi 1 • Sewutr*. 

IJ94. Prim* rrnt*re cl S»f Robert DwdJ*/ ■ llirt liipt wdrr 
C*rt B. WomL Nmt k**n! *1 •(■a. 

Drtrfi r*x rric* •( pepper opJnet EccS'i- Merlin* »t 
“ Founder "i ] !i!L“ Coenpnr formed. MUdcnluII rtutj fa* A fn. 

ifrn. Cooptny rccciTri Roftl Ourter 

1 to . Ditch t*Tt I *<Lj CMpii; toer&rd Nt *f cumber of troll 
cemfxtBf*. " Flnt V *y*p " of Hn<Cih Coarptay wafer J Lti- 
cmtrr !• Artin end hauin. 

I&H- MkWIWrm tr*-Sn watb pnr*t* E truer "Second \crip H 
xaderlif H. SC 4 dkt«o(T* A»b 4 m). 

i(c 4 - “ Third \#fip " ooifer (Crtinp ILrvUm, «nd D Middle- 
too. EmbaM/ *fl DxUm. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Linschoten — Pyrard de Laval — Pietro 
della Valle 

Non tulit hinc secum Piper, Aurum, Balsama, Gemmas, 
Costum, Aloen, Myrrham, Cmnama, Thura, Crocum 
Rettulit hie Mores Hoxmnesque Viator etUrbes, 

Regna, habitus, hnguas, proeha, jura, deos 

— Ar Jons tonus Med Reg 

A T the close of the last chapter the names of 
two famous travellers were mentioned One 
of these was a Dutchman whose account of his 
travels exerted such an influence upon his coun- 
trymen that he may rightly be called the 
originator of Dutch commerce with India, the 
other was a Frenchman who was a prominent 
member of what was practically the first 
French commercial enterprise m the East.* In 
the case of each of these two men the extent 
of their travels m India proper was compara- 
tively trifling, and out of all proportion to 
the value of the books they wrote. A similar 
disproportion is the characteristic of yet a third 
traveller of this period, Pietro della Valle, an 
Italian To the travels of these three men, whose 
visits to India each fell within the forty years 
that witnessed the establishment of the various 

* But tee page 123, below 
Il8 
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rival European trading companies, the present 
chapter will be de\ oted 
The first Dutch enterprise which successful!) 
reached the Ea$t Indies was that of Cornelius 
Houtman in 1595, but this was onlv rendered 
possible b) John Huvghcn van Linschotcn, who 
vmted Portuguese India in 1583 Linschotcn, 
who was a native of the prounce of Utrect 
went at the age of sixteen to Seville in Spain,and 
in April, 1583, tailed for Goa in the suite of 
Vincente dc bonseca, who had been appointed 
to the Archbishopric of Goa Soon after his 
armal at Goa Linschotcn saw Fitch, New be r) , 
and Lecdcs arrested as spies, and, subsequently, 
united with Father Stephens and others in pro- 
curing their release After he had been at Goa 
five )cars, Linschotcn was thrown out of em- 
plojmcnt by the death of the Archbishop, and 
having no reason for remaining m India decided 
to return to Europe In January, 1589, he set 
sail from Cochin The fleet on its waj home 
touched at St Helena to take in provisions, and 
here Linschotcn met Gemt van Afhausen, a 
native of Antwerp, who had made a \oyage to 
Malacca, and obtained from him a good deal of 
information relative to sea routes which he later 
inserted in his book * After touching at Ascen- 
sion and the Azores, the fleet reached Terccra, 
where Linschotcn and Afhausen disembarked, 


r rf 4 £n {mttr* Tjnu tT m* D*trh Onfioil, 1J9& Ea*E*k 

TmuUtwe, 159S. 
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and made a prolonged stay It was 1592 before 
Lmschoten reached Lisbon, whence he made 
his way to Holland in September of that year In 
1596 he published an account of his investiga- 
tions and discoveries, though no doubt the valu- 
able information which he had gathered with 
regard to the trade routes and the state of the 
Portuguese power and commerce m the East 
Indies was communicated to the leaders of 
Dutch commercial enterprise long before the 
publication of the book. 

The book at once created a sensation, and 
was translated into several languages It is valu- 
able chiefly as a picture of the Portuguese 
Empire m India at the beginning of its deca- 
dence. The startling exposure of its weakness 
and of the corruption and immorality of its 
administrators immensely stimulated not only 
the Dutch but all Europe in its desire to endea- 
vour to wrest some of the profits of the Indian 
trade from the hands of those who had mono- 
polised them for nearly a century. The route 
from Europe to Cochin was clearly explained, 
and other routes, such as those to China, Japan, 
and the Archipelago, on which Lmschoten had 
taken pams to gather information, were more 
or less carefully detailed To the fact that Hol- 
land’s pioneer m the matter of the commercial 
possibilities of India was Lmschoten, who went 
to India by the Cape route, while that of Eng- 
land was Fitch, who used the Ormuz route, 
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ii pirtl) due the early priority which the 
Hollandcri won o\cr the English in the 
da)j of the struggle for the Indian trade 
which began jo soon after Linschotcn*! return 
to Europe 

Limcnoten, as has been made clear, was not a 
great traveller, tj far as the actual extent of the 
ground he covered is concerned It hat been 
shown that he did not senture bc>ond the Por- 
tuguese settlements His book is, how ever, full of 
valuable remarks on almost all the countries 
comprised in the Portuguese sphere of influ- 
ence, extending from Cambay on the one tide 
to Singapore, China, and Japan on the other 
Linschotcn** information on these places docs 
not of course possess the value of first-hand 
evidence, though his authority was doubtless 
good in the main A few remarks which were 
probably based on personal observation 
call for attention Thev relate to the Mala- 
bar coast, parts of which there is no doubt he 
visited 

Lmschoten tells us, as we knew already from 
the narratives of Conti, Abd-er-Razzak, and 
other early travellers, that Calicut was formerly 
the most famous town in all Malabar, and, he 
even adds, m all India, and then proceeds to 
tell us of the degeneration into which it had 
fallen “ It was the chief townc,** he says, ** of 
Malabar where the Saraonm, which is the 
Emperor, holdeth his Court, but because the 
iai 
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Portingallcs at their first coming and discovery 
of India were oftentimes deccyved by him, they 
resorted to the King of Cochin, who (as then) 
was subject to the Santonin, being of small 
power But when tlie Portingals began to Pros- 
per and to get possession m the country, and so 
become maistcrs of the sea, Calecut beganne to 
dccaj , and to lose both name and traflique, and 
now at this time it is one of the tounes of least 
account in all Malabar, and Cochin to the con- 
trarie, their king being very rich and richer than 
the Samoriin. . Apparently when the Por- 
tuguese first reached India, the Malabar coast 
comprised a senes of independent or semi- 
independent states, overshadowed both by the 
power of Vijayanagar and by the \\ ealthy city of 
Calicut. In Linschotcn’s time the situation was 
still the same save that the power of the Hindu 
kingdom was broken, while Cochin and not 
Calicut was now “ primus inter pares ” Lins- 
choten quotes a story of a certain Ceruman 
Perumal, a long of Malabar, who m 350 a d , he 
alleges, departed on a pilgrimage, dividing 
up his kingdom among Cochin, Cannanore, 
Quilon, and other towns, but leaving Calicut 
supreme So, says Linschoten, they have re- 
mained to this day, save that Cochin is exalted 
at the expense of Calicut Other remarks follow 
on Ceylon and the Cingalese, the Coromandel 

* p 6S of the HaV Soc Edition of Lmschoten’s travels, the text of 
■which is the old English translation of 159S 
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Coast, “ Namnga,” Bengal and the Raver 
Ganges, Pegu, Siam, the islands, China, and 
Japan In these we need not accompany the 
author, as, for all of those dhtnett which arc m 
India proper, the amount of first hand material 
is sufficiently large to enable us to dispense with 
all other 

In 1601, some citizens of St Malo, Laval.and 
Vitr6, eager to emulate the Dutch, formed a 
company and equipped two vessels for the 
Indian trade Except for the voyage of Jean 
Parmentier of Dieppe in 1529 to Sumatra, this 
expedition of 1601 was the first enterpnse of the 
French in East Indian waters There were two 
vessels, the Croissant and the Corbin Francois 
Martin, a native of Vitr6, who was in the Crois- 
sant , wrote an account of the voyage of that 
vessel which has since almost disappeared * On 
the Corbin was a native of Laval, whose account 
of the voyage of the ship and its disastrous out- 
come has become famous His name was Fran- 
cois Pyrard and later generations have always 
known him as Francois ryrard de Laval 

The ships sailed on May 18, 1601 Having 
touched at St Helena in November, the expe- 
dition rounded the Cape of Good Hope three 
days after Christmas. Terrible scurvy then 
broke out among the crews, and many deaths 
ensued. On July 1 the Corbin was wrecked on 


Tim were edition*, 1604 tod 1609. 
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the Maldives, and the castaways were thrown 
upon the islands m a semi-starved condition * 
Twelve men stole a boat and succeeded in 
making Quilon, only to be immediately con- 
signed to the galleys of the Portuguese Six 
weeks after the wreck the captam died In the 
end four alone remained of the forty who had 
been thrown on the islands Among them was 
Pyrard de Laval 

The castaways had, in the meantime, been 
made captive by the natives, but, save for the 
loss of their liberty, were not inhumanely 
treated Pyrard came off best of all He studied 
the Maidive language and social institutions, 
and gathered the store of facts which he 
afterwards embodied in the first volume of his 
book,t which remains an authority on the 
Maldives to this day In February, l6oy, after 
the Frenchmen had endured over four years’ 
captivity, an expedition, attracted by the 
hope of obtaining the Corbin’s cannon, ar- 
rived at Male from Chittagong, which, after 
attacking and killing the native sultan, seized 
Pyrard and his compamons, and earned them 
to Chittagong. On their arrival there, the 

* The fate of the Croissant was more delayed, but almost equally dis- 
astrous. It reached Achin, July 24, 1602, and left November 20 of the same 
year Rounding the Cape after a temblc storm, it reached St Helena 
March 3 05 Cape Fmisterre the ship foundered, but not before the 
famished crew and part of the cargo had been taken on board by three 
riemish ships coming from Venice See Martin, Description dti premier 
voyage faict aux Indes Ortentales par les Francois 

t Voyage de Francois Pyrard de Laval, etc. Pans, 1619 
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local Rajah placed no restrictions upon their 
freedom, and after expressing a wish that 
they should remain with him, acceded to 
their request to be allowed to depart, and pave 
them passage in a ship bouna for Calicut 
After three weeks’ voyage, Pyrard and the 
other Frenchmen landed at Muttingals, a port 
of the Malabar pirates between Cannanorc and 
Calicut, and on joumejmg to the latter town 
by land, he was received with immense enthu- 
siasm on announcing that he was an enemy of 
the Portuguese- Pvrard’s narrative here becomes 
\ery valuable as shedding light on the attitude 
of the Samonn and the Portuguese toward 
the pirates of Malabar From this and other 
sources we gather that the Samonn and the 

a es were in a secret alliance, which enabled 
to snap their fingers, to a certain degree, 
at the hostility of the Portuguese. 

At Calicut the Frenchmen stayed eight 
months. At the end of that period two Jesuits 
persuaded three of them to leave Calicut with 
letters of safe-conduct to Cochin, but they 
were immediately seized and cast into the 
“ Tronco ” at Cochin The horrors of this dun- 
geon, according to Pyrard’s description, almost 
baffle belief, and are a confirmation of what we 
have gathered from Pinto and others of the sub- 
ject of Portuguese cruelty m India After nine 
days of this torture, the Frenchmen were re- 
leased, and shipped to Goa, where Pyrard spent 
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some time both, in the hospital and in the prison. 
He gives a caustic account of the moral laxity, 
stupid pride, and widespread gambling, which 
characterised the decaying power of Portugal, 
and was especially exemplified at Goa. On leav- 
ing Goa, Pyrard visited Ceylon, in which island 
he remarks the constant conflicts of the Portu- 
guese and the natives, and the Malaccas. Early 
m 1610 Pyrard returned home from Goa by the 
Cape route, and after touching at Brazil on his 
way finally reached Laval in February, 1611. 

It is not possible to do adequate justice to 
Pyrard de Laval by mere quotation, in addition 
to which the nature of his information, as far as 
the bulk is concerned, is such as not to demand 
extended notice m the present work The Mal- 
dives, the description of which is Pyrard’s 
greatest title to fame, fall outside the scope of 
the present essay; and information on the con- 
dition of the Portuguese settlements is scarcely 
directly within it, as the work is concerned more 
especially with the native governments In that 
part, moreover, of his narrative where he be- 
comes directly relevant to the present subject 
he is, owing to the localities to which he con- 
fined his travels, able only to amplify knowledge 
which we already possess Some of these amplifi- 
cations^ are interesting and perhaps deserving 

* c g , Pyrard, in opposition to most other travellers, says the Nairs, 
and not the common folk, uttered the warning cry of “ Popo " He also 
explains the system of Nair “ escorts ” (see above, p 70) “ For a party of 
twenty," he says, “ one Nair suffices " (p 359, HaL Soc. Ed ) 
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of mention, bat it seems scarcely worth while, 
for the take of a few mmutc additions, to re-sur- 
ve) ground which has already received ample 
attention With these few remarks, therefore, 
we may perhaps be allowed to take leave of a 
traveller whose combination of romantic adven- 
ture with perspicacity of observation render 
him one of the most striking figures in all our 
lengthly list- 

We come, lastly, to Pietro della Valle, the 
famous Italian traveller Though his actual 
Indian travels were not wide, andconse<juenth 
do not demand very detailed attention, his name 
is one of the best known among all the early 
European visitors to India Appreciation of the 
value of his observations in Turke) and Persia 
has always been freely accorded him Praise 
from Southey no one need despise, and della 
Valle 1 * book obtained it, but the crowning dis- 
tinction of a flattering reference to his work by 
one of the greatest of the world’s historians 
would have been sufficient compensation had all 
others neglected him • But the record of his 
Indian travels, limited though they were in 
extent, and confined, too, to districts of which 
the greater part had been visited by previous 
travellers, is not less valuable It amplifies our 
knowledge in that peculiar way which is open 
only to an observant mmd trained by experience 

S«rth«7 ciUj Um “ tb*t cxrdlrot trtTefler " No tnveUtr ” nri 
0»b boo, ** ko<r» or dumbed Penu »o well » Retro <W1» V*D*. 
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and equipped with, a copious store of general 
information Pietro della Valle came to India 
spurred solely by the desire for knowledge 
Speaking of such travellers as these, in whose 
voyagmgs desire for profit has been no incen- 
tive, Sir Henry Yule remarks that “ the Prince 
of all such is Pietro della Valle, the most in- 
satiate in curiosity, the most intelligent in 
apprehension, the fullest and most accurate m 
description ”* 

Born at Rome m 1586, Pietro della Valle, 
after seeing a certain amount of military service, 
joined, in 1611, a Spanish fleet on an expedition 
to Barbary Owing to a disappointment in love, 
he left and went to Naples, and, assuming the 
habit of a pilgrim, gained the sobriquet of 
“ Pellegrino ” He began his travels proper m 
1614. In that year he embarked for Constanti- 
nople m a Venetian ship, and in the following 
year travelled in Asia Minor, Egypt, and Pales- 
tine At Baghdad he met and married an 
Assyrian Christian, who accompanied him m 
his travels through Persia, but, to Della Valle’s 
great grief, died near the pulf of Ormuz The 
bereaved husband caused the remains to be cof- 
fined, and carried them with him in all his sub- 
sequent travels, until he finally returned to 
Rome At Bander Ser he tried to embark for 
India, but found it difficult owing to the fact 
that the English and Persians were besiegmg 

* Diary of Sir W Hedges, Hat Soc. Edition, vol n,p 343 
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the Portuguese in Ormuz. An attempt, how- 
ever, from Lar wu more successful, and the 
tra\ ellcr reached Surat in Februarj , 1623 

On reaching Surat Pietro della Valle imme- 
diate!) came m contact with Mogul rule At the 
hands of subsequent tra\cllcrs the Surat “ Cus- 
tomers 99 (so they termed the Custom House 
officials) often receive severe cnticism, but 
della Valle does not seem to have suffered more 
than the usual inconvenience familiar to all who 
have ever passed from one country to another 
Hu account of his experiences would not read 
very strangely if written in connection with 
many a modem “ douane 99 “ Near the place,” 
he says, “where the boats land stands the 
Dogana, or Custom House, and it took us some 
time to dispatch there, because they observe 
narrowly all goods that are brought in, nor 
will they suffer strangers to enter till they be 
first known, and have licence, as 'tis also prac- 
ticed in Venice In all this the) proceed with 10 
great wanness and good order, that it being 
known that I conducted with me the Signora 
Manucaa, altho* a girl very young, the Capo or 
President of the Dogana required likewise to be 
informed of her quality ”* 

Pietro della Valle remarks the presence of the 
Dutch m Surat, and dilates on the absolute free- 
dom of religion extended to all m Guzerat. 

From th<- UtL Joe. Tmalidoo md Edidoo cf Fttirt MU FstWi 
Trtvrb. 
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“ The Gran Moghel,” he states, “ makes no 
difference m his dominions between the one sort 
and the other ” He next mentions the preva- 
lence of Hindu boy and girl marriages, of idol- 
worship, and of slavery. He tells us that the 
Hindu women go about “ with their faces un- 
covered, and can be freely seen by every one 
both at home and abroad,” a remark which is 
instructive m view of the change of manners 
which has since taken place in this respect The 
discovery of some large artificial pools outside 
Surat leads the traveller to enter upon a short 
discussion of the frequent occurrence of reser- 
voirs in India. 

While at Surat della Valle heard several 
rumours of the events which were taking place 
in the Mogul kingdom owing to the ambitioD 
of Khurram, one of Jehangir’s sons This leads 
him to enter upon a long sketch, m which we 
need not follow him, of the previous history of 
the Mogul rulers of Hindustan. It is both accu- 
rate and informing It is from della Valle, among 
others., that we hear that the unfortunate Khursu, 
Jehangir’s eldest son, only had his eyes “ sewn 
up,”* and not put out, by his father’s orders 

On leaving Surat, della Valle went to Cam- 
bay Here, of course, like all others, he noticed 
the remarkable reverence for animal life that 
prevailed He visited a “ Hospital of Birds,” 


• This probably means that a bandage was sewn round the head so that 
the eyes were blindfolded. 
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uhcrc hc« 3 iv>omc|jmc, ncl.and mitcloi birdi 
and tome liny orphan mice. u A \cnerable Old 
Man with a white beard,” he fays, was “ keep- 
ing them in a box amongst Cotton,” and tend- 
ing them diligent!}*, 1 with lus spectacles on his 
nose, giving them milk to eat with a bird’* 
feather, became thej were 10 little that as )ct 
the> could cat nothing else, and, as he told us, 
he intended when the) were grown op to let 
them go free whither the} pleased ” 

Della Valle next enters upon a dissertation on 
caste and moraht} among the Hindus He 
asserts tliat there were eighty four sects or par- 
ties of men m India “ known and distinguished 
by descent or nedigrec ” The} never, he says, 
rise or fall, or change their condition A Banun 
(or Factor) is always a factor, a Rajput (or Sol- 
dier) is always a soldier In connection with 
caste he mentions a curious drinking custom 
designed to avoid contamination Various people 
were enabled to drink from the same vessel on a 
journe} b} holding it high above the mouth 
and gulping down the stream of liquid that 
was poured out above, without even touching 
the vessel with their lips Della Valle’s testi- 
mony to the morality of the Hindus at thu 
period is glowing, and contrasts with thatjof 
other writers * Adultcn, fornication, and un- 
natural offences were, he tells us, considered 
great crimes Adulter} in the other party was 

Umwtdn 
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the sole cause of divorce, and polygamy was 
rare, though practised. The traveller takes occa- 
sion to point out the inconvenience of the law 
forbidding the remarriage of widows Suttee,* 
to judge from della Valle’s statement that he 
had not so farf seen an actual example, seems to 
have been decreased by the Mogul discourage- 
ment of the rite. The attitude of the Moham- 
medan sovereigns of India toward the practice 
of suttee may be described as permissive under 
protest They did not actually forbid it, but 
required the would-be devotee to obtain a 
licence from the governor of her district, who 
never gave it till he had examined the woman 
with the utmost strictness to see that it was of 
her own free will that she was sacrificing herself 
It is to this policy that della Valle attributes 
the scarcity of suttees near Surat and Cambay 
Ahmedabad was the next place that della 
Valle visited Here he remarked two pulpits 
“ handsomely built of stone, . . . where ’tis the 
Custome to read the King’s Commandments 
publicly.” We learn that Ahmedabad shared 
with Agra, Mandu, and Lahore the privilege of 
being the seat of the Great Mogul’s Palace and 
Court On attempting to leave Ahmedabad for 
Cambay, della Valle was mconvenienced by a 
proclamation which had been made m the 

* It is interesting to notice that between 1815 and 1828 there were 8,134 
instances of suttee in British India It was forbidden in 1829 

t It should be remembered that della Valle had as yet only visited Surat 
and Cambay, and his generalisations apply to thtfl district only 
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town, cm mg to the “ new' Commotion between 
the Moghofand his son, Sultan Chorrom,”* to 
the effect that “ no louldien* \Vhc$ nor other 
persons of quaht) should go out of the citr by 
land n As della Valle was accompanied in all his 
travels bv the Syrian Manuccia, a pcmiasivc 
petition backed b) a more persuasive present 
was necessary before the goxemor would grant 
them permission to leave 
Next we ha\c an interesting social sidelight 
“ Coming from Nagra (Nagar) I saw some 
naked and besmeared Men, who were of a Race 
of Indians accounted bv themselves the most 
sordid and Vfle Race of all in India, because they 
eat everything, even the uncleanest animals, at 
Rats ana the like, whence they arc called in Per- 
sian Habal-Chor, which signifies a Man that 
accounts it lawful to cat anything The Indians 
call them Der ” (better Dher or Dhed), “ and 
all people in general abhor not only to converse 
with', but even to touch them They arc all suf- 
ficiently poor, and live for the most part by beg- 
ging, or exercising the most sordid trades in the 
Commonwealth, which others disdain to meddle 
with.” It should be remembered that these 
“ most sordid trades ” are absolutely necessary 
to the health of the community 
Having returned to Cambay, della Valle tra- 
velled down the coast to Goa He mentions the 
danger from attack by the Malabar pirates, 

Lfc,KtamaL 
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which made it too risky to go by sea. The auda- 
city and strength of these scourges of the Indian 
trade, of whom we hear continually in the pages 
of almost all of our travellers, is exemplified by 
the fact of their coming so far north The tra- 
veller now delays his narrative of his observa- 
tions to give a careful account of the three 
“ Reguli ” of the Deccan, the Nizam Shah, the 
Kutb Shah, and the Adil Shah. Proceeding 
southward by Honavar, “ Pangi,” and “ Gar- 
sopa,” della Valle reached Ikken. On his way 
there he saw some little boys being taught 
Arithmetic in the Sand m curious fashion with- 
out paper or writing instrument of any kind * 
At Ikkeri he saw a native funeral The corpse 
was carried sitting m a chair, tied to prevent it 
falling, and clothed m ordinary attire as if alive 
The seat was covered behind and on the side 
with red and other colours The dead person 
could be seen only from the front, where the 
chair was open. The corpse was m this condi- 
tion placed on the funeral pde. Della Valle ascer- 
tained that the custom was simdar m the case 
of those who were buried Not long after della 
Valle was at the same time shocked and delighted 
to meet a suttee who was about to immolate her- 
self. When he vainly tried to dissuade her, she 
argued the matter out calmly and dispassion- 
ately, and finished by asking him to contribute 

• A similar method of education, in which palm-leaves were used, ib, or 
was till recently, practised in India See Momer-Wilhams, Modern Indto, 
Ed of 1879, p 220 . 
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something toward the fuel His scrapie* would 
not allow him to do this, but instead he assured 
her that he would do his best to immortalise 
her In pursuance of his promise he tells us that 
the lady’s name w as Giaccoma 

On leaving Ikien, highly rejoiced, u\ c for his 
pitv for the victim, to have witnessed a suttee, 
ana bearing with him a Cana res c book preientcd 
him there, della Valle made his waj to Barselorc, 
which he describes Passing through Mangalore 
and Banghel, he finally reached Olala, the limit 
of his travels in India, which at the tune of his 
visit owned the sway of a queen, who, from his 
account, seems to have been decidedly primi- 
tive. 

She was, he says, as black as an Ethiopian, 
and always went about alone on foot, save for 
an escort of six foot soldiers A cloak round the 
head and some thick pieces of white cotton cloth 
round the waist were the sum total of the royal 
attire As della Valle quaintly remarks, she 
was “like a dirty kitchen wench more than a 
queen ” 

He obtained an audience with this potentate, 
and had an interesting talk with her Some gos- 
sipy details of Olala and of its relations with the 
neighbouring state of Banghel are given In 
these little principalities, which seem to have 
been examples of the numerous semi indepen- 
dent states on or near the Malabar coast, the 
Calicut law of inheritance is stated to have pre- 
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vailed From Olala, Pietro della Valle returned 
to Mangalore, from which port he went by ship 
to Calicut, being threatened on the way by 
pirates Of this town, which, despite its decline, 
due to Portuguese hostility, was still important, 
he appends a full description, which, however, 
contains but few facts which we have not learnt 
from other sources. He visited the Samorin’s 
palace, and saw there all that was to be seen, 
including the King himself and two young prin- 
cesses. At the close of 1623 della Valle left Cali- 
cut by sea, and after a strenuous fight with 
pirates and visits to one or two coast towns, 
reached Goa At the close of 1624 he began his 
return home to Europe From Goa he went by 
sea to Muscat, and travelled thence by Busrah, 
Aleppo, and Naples to Rome, which he reached 
m 1626. 

On reaching Rome Pietro della Valle per- 
formed a duty which he had kept continually 
before his eyes during four years of travel — 
that of giving his dead wife burial in Italian soil. 
The Italian’s romantic fidelity to his Armenian 
wife inspired some lines* which, with a pretty 

* They arc printed in the HaL Soc Edition of these Travels, and run 
as follow's 

“ Acneadumsuboles! Albam sanguinis heros I 
Acneae proavi quam bene facta refers 
Hie senem ex Asia fertur vcxissc parentem, 

Ex Ana conjux est tibi ducta comes 
Par utnquc fides esset, ma quod tua major 
Est pietas, Italum glona Valhade. 

Hie senem cxtinctum Sicula tellure reliquit, 

TuRomam extmetae conjugis ossa vehis " 
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and pleating conceit, compared hit action to 
that of a more famous if more mythical tra- 
\ellcr than della Valle The parallel which they 
draw between the deed of the latter-da) 
Italian and that of the filial founder of the race 
of his Roman ancestors n not b) an) means 
de\ oid of point His act of dev otion completed, 
Pietro della Valle felt himself free to let hu 
fancy wander It perhaps a little spoils the 
poetr) of della Valle’s devotion but it was not 
an unfitting termination to hu Eastern travels 
that for his second wife he should ha\c taken 
the lady who had accompanied him dur- 
ing almost their whole course, in attendance 
fint on his Armenian wife, and then on her 
corpse 

From one point of new there is nothing 
that gi\cs us such an Insight into the com- 
paratively high state of civilisation m India 
during the medieval period as the iramunit) 
with which strangers from a foreign countrj 
were able to take their womenfolk with them 
on their travels in India In the fifteenth cen- 
tury we saw Conti doing so with perfect safety, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth Pietro della 
Valle supplies us with a second example. Had 
the positions been reversed, and an Indian tra- 
veller attempted to travel with hu family 
through any of the more civilised countries of 
Europe between the beginning of the fifteenth 
and the close of the sixteenth century, it is 
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doubtful whether the treatment he would have 
received would have been in any way com- 
parable to that which the natives of India, 
Hindu and Mohammedan alike, meted out to 
their “ Fermghi ” visitors. 



CTIAPTFR VIII 

Eighth jimhattaJon at the Cmricfjabargtr 
1 ** Oor trw jnJ urJcnjbttJ Aitttmcy rrocnm^f 
•ml AnVimdor ** to iKat w hich inJ tr.i^hty Moturds, tbe 
CrtJte MofW Kfoe of ti* On mull Jndrr* of Condiby 
of CKIrarr tod cf Con ion." — Frt^ Sit 7tmjj t Ctn 

mint*. 

I N a nrcrioui chapter it has been related 
how Sir John Mildcnhall went on a joumc) 
to the Court of Atbar, with a view to the 
arrangement of a commercial treat)* In the 
reign of James I two Englishmen were lent out 
to his lueceuor Jahangir upon a similar errand. 
One of these was Wiliam Hawkins the sailor, 
the second Sir Thomas Roe, the diplomat Both 
were ambauadors in the sense that they were 
the representatives of the kmp of England at a 
foreign Court, but the commission of Roc was 
far more formal than that of his predecessor 
The journals of both men arc of the highest 
interest 

Akbar died in 1605, and Selim ascended the 
vacant throne with the title of Jahangir, or 
World Grasper In 1606 the East India Com- 
panj undertook what is known as their “ third 
voyage,” the first which had any dealings with 

Snll/l. * Uti*rctl laiu, p. ]c4. 
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the Mogul dominions. The expedition con- 
sisted of three ships In command of one was 
Keelinge, of another David Middleton, of the 
third William Hawkins Hawkins sailed straight 
to Surat, and landed, leaving his ship with 
orders to go on to Bantam * Before leavmg for 
Agra he suffered a good deal from the hostility 
of the Portuguese and the rapacity of the local 
Mogul authorities, who pillaged his goods, only 
paying such a price, Hawkins tells us, as their 
“ own barbarous conscience afforded ” In 
February, 1609, the sailor left Surat, and after 
many narrow escapes from assassmation by the 
way, arrived at Agra in April He began at once 
to look for lodgmgs “ m a very secret manner,” 
upon hearing of which the Mogul sent troops 
of horse to search for him m all directions. He 
was speedily introduced into Jahangir’s pre- 
sence, and gave him the letter from King James 
which he had brought with him Jahangii 
accepted it, and employed a Jesuit to read it to 
him; but before domg so assured Hawkins that 
he would grant every request which it con- 
tained, a worthless piece of Oriental courtesy 
which it is to be hoped the sailor knew how to 
estimate at its proper worth. 

Subsequently, on ascertaining that Hawkins 
spoke Turkish, f a language with which he also 

* It was captured by the Portuguese on the way 

t " Perceiving I had the Turkish tongue, which himself well under- 
stood ” Such is Hawkins’ narrative, as given in Purchas its Ptlgrtmes , I, 
m,2io What Jahangir spoke was not Constantmopoktan Turkish, 
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was acquainted, Jahangir invited him to a 
private audience Hawkins made the molt of his 
opportunity, and complained of the wrong* 
which the English suffered from the Portu- 
guese, as well at of the high handed action 
towards himself of Mukamb Khan, the Gover- 
nor of Surat. The Mogul assured him that he 
ihould receive full restitution, and that he 
would satisfy him as regarded the Portuguese 
Hawkini also requested permission to go to 
Sunt to establish an English factor) there, and, 
m addition, asked for full freedom from all re- 
strictions on tnde But Jahangir was not in- 
clined to part to toon with hit interesting visi- 
tor, and, by wa) of inducing him to ita), 
offered him an appointment of 400 hone, with a 
) early allowance coual to ft, 200, together with 
the honounble title of “tGian ” Hawkins did 
not hesitate to accept, he felt that he could 
benefit the company a tnde more by remaining 
near Jahangir than oy going to Sunt, and, as he 
added with refreshing canaour, 1 in the mean- 
time I should feather my own nest ” 

The “ Ingbs Khan ” was now in high favour, 
and it was no wonder that u the Portugal* were 
like madde dogges ” Hawhns evidentl) suited 

Wt Tntt| and Ow«lV tht two art by oo mem kkntJal aoflWrnt rr- 
niiti bttwrtn them to milt It pro b> bit tint Jthaajpr had 
Std< m*n trombl* In cndmtxndh^ IUwhiot than two pcortadili irom 
widdp-tondtrtd parti «( EajUad hart In p u p io f nch otbrt nos 
k I « hilormtd that tht T«Ai*h tpoien at CoMtuatiDOplt U rt*d3/ 
vtiAertXmi fej tht Tottnmaw* *1 Cnml Ada, and that Ttahnh pajxn 
[wbJukrd t Coottantiooplt art rrad M far Eart a* Kathftr 
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Jahangir. He apparently possessed a certain 
amount of education, and his wide experience 
of the world had reared a superstructure upon 
this basis which made him an interesting com- 
panion for Jahangir’s soberer moments In 
addition, Hawkins was an Elizabethan sailor, 
by no means likely, as Mr Lane-Poole puts it, 
“ to be shocked at an extra allowance of grog.”* 
This was of the utmost importance, as what- 
ever Jahangir was m the daytime, in the evenmg 
he was nothing more or less than a jovial and 
tipsy swiller of the most pronounced type 
Hawkins was equally at home with him, 
whether he was discussing some grave matter of 
state, or drowning his cares m the cup of 
oblivion The consequence was that for two 
years Hawkins was m continuous favour, and 
frequent companionship, with the “ Great 
Mogul ” Jahangir made him marry a young 
Armenian lady who was in Agra, that she might 
cook his meals and so avert all fear of poison 
Mukarrab Khan was summoned from Surat and 
compelled to disgorge the booty which he had 
seized from Hawluns on his first arrival 
Mukarrab Khan and the Portuguese at last 
jomed forces, and, by dint of a vast amount of 
misrepresentation, convinced the king that if 
he granted the English permission to trade at 
Surat, the hostility of the Portuguese would 
cause his ports to lose all their commerce; smce 

• Lane-Poolc’s Medieval fxdta, p 301 
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the Portuguese would neither trade themselves 
nor allow others to trade if their wishes were 
disregarded In spite of Hau bus’s utmost 
efforts he could not persuade the monarch to 
rescind a decree that “ the English should come 
no more”, and though Jahangir pressed the 
sailor to remain with him on the same footing 
as before, and promised that he should retain all 
his emoluments and pnvflegcs, Hawkins refused 
to separate his own and his country’s fortunes, 
and after a final unsuccessful effort to alter the 
Mogul’s decision, left A^ra on November 2, 
1611 He was accompanied by hu Armenian 
wife,* and after visiting Bantam with Sir Henry 
Middleton’s fleet, died two years later on the 
rovagehome 

J Hawkins was not a scientific or philosophic 
observer, but his narratnef possesses no mean 
value and interest. The most important of his 
pages are those m which he describes the system 
of Jife-pecn, “ men of Livings or Lordships,” 
he terms them, which he found in vogue at the 
Mogul Court Their classification was a military 
one, the highest of the Mogul officers were 
** men of twelve thousand horse,” the lowest 

Tbe original entmomj wm fownd t* baw b«n ImEd, but HawtiiU 
to Ui hooovr, want throofb a r»£d owimit it th* ewEot poaibfe 
wwawot. Tb* lady owf** to brr btubmd l dmh, vm i rich widow wbcu 
ri>* rtached Eofiiod, and tpttdfly found 1 t«aid partner 5 b* took her 
»ec«wd kwiaod (Gibrxd Towmot) on a ririt to Api In 1617 and rtiytd 
there, Tmrwn returning to Eoaiand. So* Tie Hcwkixi 1'ry+fn, n. rxrt 
t ii Purdua. It bn beat pubfiibod by tba llaUuyt Society la yj* 
nmlmfFtftfa. 
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“Junen of twenty horse 55 The system was a 
Feudal one without any permanent <£ fee ” In 
Hindustan as m England the land belonged to 
the Crown; but in England the theory remamed 
theory. In India it was translated into baleful 
fact. The “ Great Mogul ” granted land or 
pensions to his officers out of which they main- 
tained a number of cavalry, and in other ways 
supported an estabhshment, proportionate* - 
to the value of their annual receipts On 
the officer’s death or disgrace the land and 
all his property escheated to the king, who, 
however, as Hawkins tells us, generally, though 
only as a matter of favour, made some 
allowance to his family. “ The Custome of the 
Mogull Emperor,” he says, “ is to take posses- 
sion of the Noblemen’s treasures when they 
Dye, and to bestow on his children what he 
pleaseth. But commonly he dealeth well with 
them, possessing them with their father’s land, 
dividing it amongst them; and unto the eldest 
sonne he hath a very great respect ” Hawkins 
estimated the king’s yearly income at fifty 
crores of rupees, or more than £50,000,000, out 
of which, it must be remembered, there were 
immense disbursements, as the Mogul’s account 
of income and expenditure was to some extent 
the national balance-sheet. As illustrative of 
the scale of the magnificence of the Mogul 
Court, we may mention Hawkins’s estimate of 

* Proportionate, not equivalent. Sec Appendix I 
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the penonal icrvanti in attendance on the 
Emperor which reached the cnormoui figure of 
36,000 From Hawkim’i narratnc we gather, 
on the whole, a rather unfavourable picture of 
Jahangir Hu nightly drunkcnnai, the family 
vice of the houie of Babar, hai already been 
mentioned Nor wai hu da) very much more 
edifying After prayer in the morning he 
thowed himtclf to the populace, and receued 
their greetingi Then came two houn’ ilecp, 
dinner, and the icclunon of the harem. From 
noon to three a public lcv(e took place, in 
which he watched elephant fighti and other 
iporti Prayer and another meal followed, after 
which he went into “ a private roome, where 
none can come but ruch ai himiclf nommateth ” 
Then followed the nightly debauch “ In thu 
place he dnnketh other five cupfulr, which u 
the portion that the Phynciam allot him. Thia 
done he eateth opium, and then he ameth, and 
being in the height of hu dnnb, he laycth him 
down to deep, ever) man departing to hu own 
home And after he hath ilept two houn they 
awake him, and bring hb rupper to him, at 
which time he ii not able to feet) himielfc, but 
it u thruit into hu mouth bv othen, and thu 
u about one of the clock, ana then he ileepeth 
the rat of the night ” Other unfavourable traitt 
in Jahangir’i character to be gathered from 
Hawkina' narrative are hii lavage nature and 
hu uncontrollable temper He took a keen 
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delight in watching the dismemberment of 
criminals and in bloody gladiatorial shows. Such 
spectacles were his ordinary afternoon diversion 
on five days out of the seven His temper is 
exemplified by the instances which Hawkins 
gives us of occasions when Jahangir, in an un- 
controllable burst of passion, executed men 
with his own hand instead of leaving the work 
to the proper authorities Punishments under 
Jahangir, as we see everywhere in Hawkins’s 
story, were essentially Oriental, sudden, arbi- 
trary, and severe Yet despite all this rigour 
Jahangir’s kingdom was, even thus early in his 
reign, by no means in the tranquil state in 
which his father had left it Rebellious out- 
breaks were not unknown; outlaws and thieves 
infested the roads between Agra and Surat; 
while the more distant provincial governors, 
whom even Akbar had never thoroughly reined 
in, practically did as they liked with their pro- 
vinces, and, as we have seen in the case of 
Mukarrab Khan at Surat, often ignored the 
most elementary canons of justice. 

Not long after Hawkins’s departure from 
Agra, Captam Best of the “Tenth Voyage” 
gained a splendid victory against odds over a 
Portuguese fleet off Swally The immediate 
fruits of this victory, which surprised the Mogul 
as much as it surprised the Portuguese, was the 
resumption of negotiations between the Eng- 
lish and the Court at Agra, and the establish- 
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mcnt of a factory at Surat. Paul Canning was 
sent up to the capital in April, 1613, but loon 
died, and Thomas Kerndge took his place 
Both were, howc\er, slighted, and Edwards, 
a third, “ suffered blowes of the porters,” a cir- 
cumstance which not unnaturally had “ bredd 
a low reputation of our Nation ”* In 1615 it 
was dcciaed to dispatch a prominent and expe- 
rienced man to represent England as an ambas- 
sador at the Court of the “ Great Mogul,” and 
the choice fell upon Sir Thomas Roc, an 
Englishman of good middle-class birth, who 
had already shown himself an intrepid ex- 
plorer, a polished courtier, and a tactful and 
well informed debater He sailed carl) in 1615 
and made Swally Road in September 

The Gotcrnor of Surat imagined that this 
was yet another of the “ ambassadors ” from 
England who, on the strength of a land of semi- 
commiMion, had made extravagant claims to 
respect which neither their station nor their 
conduct warranted He immediately employed 
every possible artifice to humble him in the eyes 
of the populace. Roe, however, met him with 
an unflinching dignity and self-control which 
completely disarmed the Oriental cunning of 
his opponent, and in the end the Governor was 
glad to promise the ambassador u anything he 
would demand,” and sought by every device 

From ■ Utter oi Sir Thomw Roe to S«7th«. (In HUl Soc. Mliw of 
Roe"* Jtmnttl UtUru) 
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possible to secure his friendship. The crucial 
point round which the battle raged was the 
right of search Roe claimed absolute exemp- 
tion, as an ambassador, both for himself and 
his party, but the Mogul Governor insisted on 
the contrary view, and even wished to add to 
the ordeal the humiliation of a minute exami- 
nation of the ambassador’s person. Nothing but 
the most courageous and unflinching deter- 
mination enabled Roe to emerge m triumph 
from the dispute. 

This troublesome business settled, Roe went 
to Ajmir, where the “ Great Mogul ” was at 
that time residing. Here he remained for the 
greater part of three years, engaged m an un- 
ceasing diplomatic fight, the object of which 
was to obtain some sort of permanent agree- 
ment with regard to trade which would place 
the English commerce m East Indian waters 
upon a sound footing The journal which he 
kept of his experiences and observations during 
these three strenuous years is one of the best 
known of the Anglo-Indian writings of this 
class, but it is so limited in its scope that it can- 
not here demand attention proportionate to its 
fame. As a record of Mogul court life it may 
stand by the side of the narratives of Hawkins, 
Bernier, and Manucci, but the more pertment 
observations relative to the state of the country 
- and the people, which we should have preferred, 
are lacking. Roe, after all, was a courtier and a 
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diplomat, not a philosopher or a sociologist 
Indian hutory, it u true, is a history of kings 
and courts rather than of democratic move- 
ment and progress, but the very fact that “ the 
short and simple annals of the poor ” universally 
remain unwritten as far as Mohammedan his- 
torians are concerned makes us wish that Roe, 
the first real!) educated Englishman to visit the 
Mogul kingaom, could have sometimes re- 
moved his game from the dazzling splendour of 
princes, so that while giving due regard to this 
undoubtedly interesting and vital portion of his 
observations, he might not have left the other 
no less vital, and, in fact, more human, part so 
utterly undone The hutor) of kings is, m 
general, merely a commentary on the history 
of peoplej In the East, it is true, the com- 
mentary sometimes almost swamps the text, but 
Roe, throughout the greater part of his journal, 
regards the commentary as being the text itself 
None the less, Roc’s book forms fascinating 
reading, deficient though it is in this respect 
Jehangir was still on the throne in 1610 and 
treated Roe much as he had treated Hawkins, 
save that he found Roe much lest inclined 
to 10m him in an evening revel than the tailor 
had been Indeed he sometimes severely tried 
the envoy’* patience, as on one occasion when he 
made him sneeze with hu strong drink, and then 
fell asleep over hu cups, whereupon the lights 
were at once “ popped out,” and Roe “ groppt * 
*49 
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Ins way out in the dark Roe gives details of a 
curious conversation which exhibits the great 
interest which the “ World-Grasper” took in 
anything that might add to the pleasure of his 
evening debauch. “ He fell to aske me ques- 
tions, how often I drank a day, and how much, 
and what? what Beere was? how made? and 
whether I could make it here?” 

Among the interesting figures wdiom we meet 
in Roe’s pages are Nur-Mahal, the famous wife 
of Jahangir, who was practically supreme m the 
Empire at the time of Roe’s visit, Asaf Khan, 
her brother, who was in high favour at court; 
Khusru, the king’s eldest son, whom Roe met 
once, and w'hose tragic history is so w r ell known ; 
Earviz, a second son of Jahangir; and Khurram, 
a third, who even at this date was making it clear 
that he had marked himself out as the next 
occupant of his father’s throne. Only two years 
after Roe’s departure the sudden death of 
Khusru, while m his brother’s custody, re- 
moved one obstacle from Khurram’s path, while 
the subsequent death of Parviz, alleged to have 
been caused by excessive drinking, at the same 
time rendered Khurram’s succession safe, and 
evoked against him the voice of suspicion At 
the time of their deaths the brothers were each 
m Khurram’s power; and though the double 
charge of fratricide cannot be substantiated, 
the most impartial reader cannot but acknow- 
ledge the probability of the accuser’s case, and 
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in the miscrablcandinglonousantt-climaxwhich 
marked Shahjahan'i dosing) can will prefer to 
ducem the unerring working of an avenpng 
fury rather than the fortuitous stroke of a blind 
and ncicient Dcstin) 

Out of the van man of details rclatwe to 
court life which are told b\ Roc, it is impo siblc 
to select more than one Tfm u the curious cere- 
mony which was ahvajs associated with the 
Lings birthda\ On it he was solemnly weighed 
against gold and precious stones as well as 
against other materials, which were subse- 
quently distributed among the people On 
reaching the place where the weighing was 
to take place Roc found a cross'd of nobles 
fitting on carpets round a large pair of “ scales 
of manic rola * the borders of which were set 
with jewels 4 Suddenly he entered the scales, 
sat like a woman on Ins Icggcs, and there was 
put in against him many bagges to fit his weight, 
which were changed six times, and they saj 
was silver and that I understand his weight to 
be nine thousand rupias, which arc almost one 
thousand pounds sterling after with Gold and 

J ewels, and precious stones, but I saw none, it 
cine in bagges might be Fibles, then against 
Clotn of Gold, Sill, StufFes, Linen, Spices, 
and all sorts of goods, but I must believe, for 
the) were in sardlcs Lastl) against Mcalc, 
Butter, Come, which is said to be given to the 
Banian ” 
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Roe was immensely struck with, the “Leskar” 
or Royal Camp, which, he says, is “ one of the 
wonders of my little existence.” It was the 
camp which was erected whenever the monarch 
was on a journey, and halted for one or more 
nights Roe tells us that it was twenty miles in 
circuit, and that the tents were regularly 
arranged in streets, with shops and similar con- 
veniences. It may be remarked in passing that 
Hawkins corroborates this testimony, incredible 
though it seems, by saying that the “ Leskar ” 
was as large as London In such a tent-city as 
this Aurangzib spent the last twenty years of his 
life m his hopeless endeavour to come to grips 
with the Mahrattas. 

Valuable light is shed on the administration 
of the Mogul Empire by a conversation which 
Roe states he had with the “ Viceroy of Patan ” 
The Viceroy was an officer of the nominal rank 
of five thousand horse, but he was only expected 
to maintain an actual standing force of fifteen 
hundred cavalry, which cost him 300,000 rupees 
a year He, however, drew from the treasury of 
the Emperor at his nominal rate, and thereby 
made 700,000 rupees profit * In addition it was 
understood that he could retain anything he 
could sweat out of his provmce over and above 
the rent of 1,100,000 rupees which he paid the 
Mogul every year. Mr Lane-Poole aptly points 
out that apart from this extorted revenue, 

* See Appendix I 
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which probab!) reached a high figure, the 
governor of a province of the Mogul Tmpirc 
drew a fixed u!ar) of four time* the amount 
which the British Viceroy of to-day cnioyi * 
Thu conversation is one of the most valuable 
portions of Roc’s narrative, and we can on!) 
wuh that he had given us more such items of 
information A few more such remarks would 
have made him the Bernier of Jahangir’s reign 
At last, after three years’ hard work and 
vciatious delays, Roe obtained what he desired, 
or rather the best that he could hope for 
** After almost three years’ experience of the 
pride and falsehood of these people, that 
attended only advantage, and were governed b) 
private interest and appetite I was forced to 
relinquish manj' points ” So Roc explains his 
comparative failure. Inasmuch as he did not 
effect a treat) between King James and Jahan- 
gir, he must be confessed to have missed the 
mam object of his mission Nevertheless, when 
Roc left India early in 1619, the position of the 
English trade was on a far more satisfactorj 
footing than before, that of respect for the 
English name Of things tangible he had ob 
tamed nothing beyond a firman from the 
“Great Mogul” to the Governor of Surat 
The finnan might be cancelled at a moment’* 
notice, while the governor could, and subse- 
quently did, flout it But it was not in firmans 

X! krvJ XfAtmwln Rdt p. JIJ. 
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or agreements that the work of Roe bore its 
abundant fruit. He carried no treaty home 
with him to England, but he left behind him 
a new aspect of the English character, an aspectj 
which India was destined to know better in the 
coming years. At the commencement of t 
fine peroration with which Macaulay ends 11s 
essay on Clive, he remarks that before Clr/ze’s 
first visit to India his countrymen yn;/ere 
despised as mere pedlars, while the Fnfhench 
were revered as a people formed for victo^r y and 
command. It was but slowly that India Jy learnt 
that the British were an imperial, as well a/f 5 2 com- 
mercial, race May we not say that iJ fj iC lesson 
which the military genius of the warr f 10 r taught 
to the distracted India of his day was^tjj ncu ] cate( l 
more than a hundred years before, /^on a smaller 
scale, it is true, but before a 10rc brilliant 
audience, m the days when J ^ ^ « Great 
Mogul ” was great in actuality/ 7 f ns WC U as m 
name, by the suave and unflmcm e ' n „ demeanour 
of the Stuart diplomat? / 0 > ^, 



CHAPTER IX 

Other English IHntors to tie Court of 
‘ Jahangir 

The name and character of the Great Moghul became the 
common uTL In a few j ran Englithmcn came to ice him face 
to face at no Indim king had been acen by European! afnee 
the dap when Alexander met Pcrui on the plain » of the 
Jehlam. — 5 L**t PrJt 

W HEN all the circumstance* arc con- 
iidcred the number of Englishmen who 
visited the Court of Jahangir is not a little extra- 
ordinary In addition to the two envoy* men- 
tioned in the Ia*t chapter, an exhaustive list 
would have to include a number of factor* and 
Company’s agent*, *omc fifn ihipwrcckcd 
jailor*, at leait two clergymen, and one pro- 
fessed traveller Not a few of theje men wrote 
narTativ cs of their cxpencncc* and observation*, 
and though not one of them can be placed in 
the fir*t rani of traveller** record*, they all 
form interesting and instructive reading 

One of the companion* of Hawkins during 
part of his residence in India was William Finch, 
whose account of his adventures may be read m 
Purchase collection * Finch came out to India 
m the same ship as Hawkins, and when the 

lu N[nmti I, it 440. 
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latter went up country to Agra, Finch stayed 
behind at Surat At the beginning of his narra- 
tive Finch makes mention of the many rumours 
which reached him at Surat of the progress of 
the military operations which “ Malik Ambar,* 
King of Decan,” had commenced against the 
city of Ahmednagar. Not long after Hawkins’s 
marriage Finch himself went up to Agra. While 
he was there, he says, great fires broke out in the 
city, so that “ we feared the judgement of 
Sodome and Gomorrha upon the place.” Then 
came news of the ill-success of the Mogul army 
in the Deccan, which, despite its size (600,000), 
continued to lose ground in its contest with 
Malik Ambar. We hear from Finch that the 
cowardice of the citizens of a certam town was 
punished by twelve of them being put in 
women’s clothes, shaved, and beheaded Finch 
subsequently visited Fatepur, Delhi, and La- 
hore, and died at Baghdad on his way home to 
Europe by the overland route 
^ Fmch’s narrative contams a good deal of 
useful information on the subject of the daily 
levies which Jahangir used to hold. “ Bemg 
entered,” he says, “ you approach the Kmg’s 
Derbar or Seat, before which is also a small 

* Malik Ambar Habshi, an Abyssinian slave who rose to great influence 
in the Deccan after the capture of Ahmednagar by Daniil in 1600 a d 
He had frequent conflicts with Jahangir’s armies, but eventually retired 
before Khurram He attached himself to that prince’s interest, and re- 
mained loyal till hu death in 1626 See Oriental Biographical Dictionary , 
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court, cnelcKcd with nflt covered over with 
nch Semianr* tokecpcawa) the Sonne where, 
aloft in a gallery, the king lit* in hu chairc of 
fiatc accompanied with hit children and chief 
X’mer (whopoeth op bp a ihort ladder forth of the 
court) no other without calling daring to go on 
to him, u%c only two Punlaws to gather tuna 
Within theac raili none under the 
degree of 400 hone are permitted to enter On 
the further tide of thi* Court of Pretence arc 
hanged golden belt, that if anp be opprett and 
can get no juiticc bp the king 1 officer, he it 
called and the matter ducuned before the king 
Here cTer) dap between three and four o’clock 
the king cornea forth After hi* going in from the 
Derbar m the evening, tome two hourea after 
he cornea out again, anting forth in a imall 
more inward court, behind the other, clotc to 
hu Mahal, into which none but the Grandee*, 
and thep alio with ticket! to be renewed with 
even moone, are permuted to enter, where he 
drink* b) number and mcaiure, lomctlmes one 
and thirtic, and running over ” Thu paiaagc i» 
itronglr corroborative of what Roe tell* us of 
Jahangir a dailp life The “ golden bell ” which 
Finch mention* arc onlp another illustration of 
the Oriental facilitj of personal petition which 
the Mogul emperora encouraged Mr Lane- 
Poole remark*, pertinent!* enough, that it 1* 
not on record that anpbodj was hard) enough 
to pull the bell, but we are not entitled to 
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assume from this absence of evidence that it was 
never used Finch also throws considerable light 
on the Emperor’s savage delight in bloody 
spectacles “ Tuesday is a day of blood, both of 
lighting beasts and justiced men, the King 
judging and seeing execution.” 

In March, 1607, an expedition consisting of a 
single vessel left England for India. After 
visiting Aden, and having some passages with 
the governor there, the captain headed the 
ship directly for Cambay. Early in September, 
1608, it foundered off the Guzerat coast, but 
the crew to the number of fifty-live persons 
managed to reach the mouth of the GandeM, 
whence they made their way to Surat, where 
they fell m with William Finch The governor, 
not a little embarrassed by this unexpected 
invasion, first put them into a state of scmi- 
captn lty, and finally arranged that they should 
go up countrv to the Court of Jahangir, in 
order, to use the words of one of the party,’" 
“ to certify him of our distress.” 

Of the experiences of this unfortunate crew 
v.e possess two detailed accounts, one of them 
by Captain Robert Coaerte, the other by 
John Jourdain Jourdam, however, left the 
mam body at Surat, and the narrative which lie 
wrote throws no light on their adaentures at 
Agrt 

From Covcrtc’s storyf we gatiicr that the 

* O cm* 1 Harl'tan, 
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sailors journeyed to Agra by the road whjch went 
through Burhanpur “ After staying here 
awhile, I and John Frenchman went to crave 
the general*! pass He asked us to icrvc him in 
the wan.” At that time Burhanpur was a great 
military centre, and Coverte tells ui that it was 
bigger than London,* and that a flourishing 
commerce was earned on there- After leasing 
this place they witnessed a suttee On their 
arrival at the capital Hawkins immediately 
introduced them into the presence of Jahangir, 
11 as is the custom and manner of the country, 
for no person may stay above twenty-four 
hours, before he is Drought before the king, to 
know what he is and whence he cometh ” The 
emperor repeated the invitation of his com- 
mander-m-chicf at Burhanpur that the sailors 
would enter his service. Apparently a number 
of them did to, for eventually only five of them 
set out for Candahar to travel home overland + 
Owing to various causes the party, as it reached 
Dover m April, 1611, consisted only of two 
men, Robert Coverte and Richard Martin X 
Meantime John Jourdam was otherwise 

Lc-, tbe London of 161a. 

t Tkrfr BMJtt were Robert Cererte, Jc*rph Satfanrie, John French 
mm, Rictrrd Muliu, tod Richard For. 

1 Corot* • ejaculatory ot tc renre it tbe clote »f lit utnbn dreerrre 
quotation 

“ Setting m y foot on EngSih gr o und , I thought ill ray moerire to b* it 
in cad. For to roe ill tin mtioci ind kingdom, that In three my trerdi I 
pu»rd by rad mw both b/ieiiad bad, tcaed nothing co n i pa rahJc to It. 
ftrtthitln rapectof them ill It nay becmlledtheonlyparidiMindMeued 
country of tb* wotld." 
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occupied. At first he remained for some time 
at Surat with Finch, and, on the latter going 
up to Agra, was left behind to dispose of the 
small stock of goods which remained there 
unsold At the end of 1610 he was summoned to 
the capital by Hawkins, with the result that he 
spent six months at Agra. His journal, however, 
passes over the events of this time very scantily, 
though we can catch some glimpses of the 
court and the Emperor here and there in his 
narrative. Declining (fortunately, in all proba- 
bility, for himself) an invitation from Finch at 
Lahore to accompany him home overland, Jour- 
dain determined to return to Surat. On applying 
to Jahangir for his pass the monarch gave it, 
but assured him “ that his passe to travaile was 
needlesse, because his country was a free 
country for all men ”* At Cambay Jourdain 
received from the native governor the welcome 
news that Sir Henry Middleton had arrived 
with a fleet Nicholas Bangham was at this time 
the only Englishman at Surat; and Portuguese 
hostility made it impossible for the fleet to come 
into that port to communicate with him. In 
the end Jourdain with five other Englishmen 
succeeded m attracting Middleton’s attention 
further up the coast, and was taken on board. 
To him jourdam conveyed the invaluable in- 
telligence of a good harbourage at Swally Hole, 

* This scarcely seems on all fours with what Covertc says See above, 
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the discovery of which was of inestimable 
value to succeeding English\cnturca, and practi- 
cally checkmated Portuguese hostility On the 
newcomers attempting to trade they met with 
a flat and peremptory prohibition from Mukar- 
rab Khan, thep therefore departed, and after 
doing some business at Dabul, and harassing the 
native \csscls trading between Cambay and 
Mocha, divided the fleet into separate expedi- 
tions lourdam went with a \esscl to the islands 
and Amboina, and after a very successful 
voyage returned to England Three )ean later 
he conducted a second expedition, and lost his 
life in a skirmish with the Dutch off Mala) 

Neither Co\crtc nor Jourdam give us an) 
information that is indispensably valuable from 
the point of new of this work. The interest of 
their narratives is mainli personal Covertc and 
Jourdam were true Englishmen, and arc among 
the brightest figures of all those who pioneered 
the English trade with India The eulogy which 
his editor pronounced over the second ma) 
fitly be applied to both “ It is needless,” he 
says, “ to pronounce an elaborate oration o\cr 
his grave. His journal is his monument , and in its 
candid pages we can easily discern the sterling 
nature of the man.” To resourceful and ener- 
getic patriots such as these the British Empire 
in Inata owes much. 

Passing mention should be made of Nicholas 
Withmgton, a member of Captain Best's fleet, 
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who went from Surat to Agra m 1614, and of 
Richard Steele and John Crowther, who travel- 
led from Ajmir to Ispahan in the following 
year The journals of both these expeditions 
contain some useful information.* 

Sir Thomas Roe was intensely jealous of the 
dignity of his countrymen He was, therefore, 
very annoyed when on his arrival at Ajmir in 
1616 he received an unexpected call from a 
countryman and acquamtance of his, who he 
feared was likely to dimmish the prestige 
which he wished to attach to the English name 
This acquamtance was the “ Odcombian leg- 
stretcher,” Thomas Coryat, the author of the 
Crudities After passing on foot through 
Europe, Coryat travelled on foot through Con- 
stantinople, Jerusalem, Troy, Damascus, and 
Persia until he reached Ajmir. “ His notes,” 
Roe tells us, “ are already too great for portage, 
some left at Aleppo, some at Hispan — enough 
to make any stationer an alderman that shall 
but serve the Prmter with Paper ” 

Roe’s fears were only too well founded One 
of this extraordinary man’s first actions was to 
address a Persian oration to the Mogul, who 
threw him a hundred rupees as a reward. Roe 
sternly reproved him for this “ as tendmg to 
the Dishonour of our Nation,” but Coryat 
answered the ambassador, according to his own 
account, “ m that stout and resolute manner 

* See Purcbas bts Ptlgrtmcs, i, iv, 519, 482 
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that he was contented to ceatc nibhng 

at me ” 

The Res Edward Terrj wat for tome time 
Corpat’s tent fellow, and records tome of hit 
sayings * Once he undertool the tail of tllenc- 
ing a brawling name laundreit, and out tailed 
her in her own language On another occanon 
at the time of evening prajer he answered the 
mucmn’i call b) proclaiming aloud in the 
native tongue that Mohammed was an im- 
postor It svas onl) his reputed madness that 
saved him from the fur) of the populace He 
was extremely vain, and was internet) anno)cd 
when he heard through the medium of a letter 
sent to Roc from England that King James, on 
heanng that he was in India had rcmarlcd “ Is 
that fool pet liung?” Esentuall) he started in 
acr) feeble health for Surat with the intention 
of visiting Africa At Surat, howescr, the 
lindl) factors plied him with sacl to such an 
extent that he spcedil) succumbed to his weal 
ness, and “osertool Death in the month of 
December, 1617 "t 

“Sic cut Corpatus,” says genial parson 
Terr), who made a poem on his death “ Hence 
he went off the stage, and 10 mnit all after him 
how long loever their parts seem to be For if 
one should go to the extreme part of the world, 
Fast, another West, another North, and 

Tott"! Vtytp t* Ejti I*Jn.Z£tloool i6jj pp jl—jl, 

1 Terry 
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another South, they must all meet at last to- 
gether in the Field of Bones, wherein our 
traveller hath now taken up his Lodging, and 
where I now leave him ” 

In likewise taking leave of this extraordinary 
man we may safely say that there is no more 
striking figure among all the long list of Indian 
travellers than Thomas Coryat None was more 
singlehearted than he in his love of travel His 
journey from Aleppo to Ajmirwas performed 
almost entirely on foot, and cost him but three 
pounds all told, “ of which I was cozened of no 
less than tenne shilling sterling ” His remark- 
able signature, to which no one had a better 
right than he, was of a piece with the rest of his 
character “ Your generosities most obliged 
Countryman,” it ran, “ ever to be commanded 
by you, the Hierosolymitan-Syrian-Mesopo- 
tamian - Armenian - Median - Parthian - Per- 
sian-Indian Legge-Stretcher of Odcombe m 
Somerset, Thomas Coryat ” Some letters of his 
were published m 1616,* and extracts from 
them appear in Purchas’s collection of travels, 
but his voluminous notes, to which Roe makes 
reference, and which would have undoubtedly 
formed fascinating reading, have unhappily 
perished Their disappearance leaves a gap 
which no other writer has exactly filled A 

* The book was entitled, Thomas Conate Traveller -for the English Wits 
Greeting, From the Court of the Great Mogul, Resident at the Totone of Asmcre 
in Easterns India 
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volume of Indian travel on the lines of the 
Crudities would have been an invaluable addi- 
tion to earl / Anglo-Indian literature. 

In 1616 Roe*! chaplain, the Rev John Hall, 
died, and wai succeeded by Terr}, who has 
already been mentioned in connection with 
Cory at Terry remained with Roe till 1610, and 
accompanied him home to England In 1622 he 
published a small journal of his travels, and in 
1655 published an enlarged volume, in which he 
seems to have embodied, to jud^e from the 
work itself, all the religious homilies which he 
had delivered in the interval to his parishioners 
m Great Greenford This he did, as he con- 
fesses, in order “ that they who fly from a 
sermon and will not touch sound and whole- 
some and excellent treatises in divinity may 
happily (if God so please) be taken before they 
are aware and overcome by some divine truths ” 
It must be acknowledged that the worthy divine 
grafts some very excellent moral discourses on the 
depravity and wickedness which he met in India 

From the motto on the title-page “ Qni 
ncscit ora re, discat navigate,” we can infer some 
of Terry’s alarm on the outward voyage. The 
journey up country was uneventful. Terry 
remarks the absence of inns for the convenience 
of travellers, a fact commented on by many 
other visitors to the country He was delighted 
by the discovery of “ a very pleasant and clear 
liquor, called Toddie, issuing from a Spongie 
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Tree ” His description of his life at Court is 
interesting, but adds little to what we know 
from Roe He has a few very pertinent remarks 
on Mogul government The Government, he 
says, is “ that indeed, which is the worst of all 
governments, called by Aristotle, “ Ae^oi-aa ” 
It was “ arbitrary, lllimited, tyrannical, such as 
a severe master useth to servants ” He com- 
ments, too, on the absence of laws “There are 
no laws for government kept in that Empire 
upon record (for aught I could ever learn), to 
regulate Govemours there m the administra- 
tion of justice, but what are written in the 
breast of the Kmg and his Substitutes, and 
therefore they often take liberty to proceed 
how they please, m punishing the offender 
rather than the offence, men’s persons more 
than their crimes, aegrotum potius quam 
morbum ” 

We learn from Terry, too, that Jahangir sat 
as judge “ m any matter of consequence ” that 
happened near him, a fact we have gathered 
from other travellers also Summary justice was 
the rule. The penalty of murder and theft was 
death, which was inflicted by hanging, behead- 
ing, impaling, dismemberment by wild beasts 
and similar methods In the provinces the 
governors judged m all criminal cases, and 
exercised the power of life and death They 
were assisted m these cases by cc Cotwalls,” who, 
Terry adds, resemble our Sheriffs. Contracts, 
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debts, and, in general, all civil obligations were 
enforced by a Cadi, whose jurisdiction did not 
mend to criminal caic* Debt nai enforced, if 
neecssar), b) the imprisonment of the debtor, 
he might even be 10M into ila\ery, with his 
wife and children, to defray the debt * 

Tcrrj’t narrative makes an admirable com- 
plement to Roe’s journal, and in it* expanded 
form is excellent and diverting reading, the 
writer, even in the midst of his perpetual 
sermonmng, remaining interesting It is illus 
trated by apt quotation, classical, biblical, and 
modem, by means of which the tedium of the 
sermon* is constant! > relieved 

In Europe, Aiit, Af net, hire I gonnt 

One Journey mole, *nd then my trjrel i done, 

said Terry on one occasion, dropping into verse 
There is, perhaps, in all our long list of travellers 
in India, no more plcastng figure than this genial 
parson, who used his travels as the book of ex- 
perience whence he might draw lessons that 
would help his parishioners to start confidently 
on that journey which thev and he alike were 
bound one daj to undertake. 

p-J 1 * 
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CHAPTER X 

Provincial Travellers in the Reigns of Jahan- 
gir and Shah Jahan 

There can be little doubt that this great empire, powerful 
and prosperous as it appears on a superficial view, was yet, 
even in its best days, far worse governed than the worst 
governed parts of Europe now are — Macaulay , Essay on 
Clive 

I N the present chapter it is proposed to deal 
with those visitors to India who travelled in 
various parts of the country, chiefly the provinces 
of the Mogul Empire, during the fifty years that 
succeeded the death of Akbar, but the interest of 
whose travels does not, like Roe’s or Hawkins’s, 
centre round the Imperial Court * The narra- 
tives of the travellers mentioned in the follow- 
ing pages are therefore useful, in the main, as 
shedding light on the administration of the 
provinces and on the condition of the people 
under Mogul government, and not as giving us 
pictures of court life and as illustrating the 
working of the governmental machine at head 
quarters The number of such travellers is con- 
siderable, and only the more important can be 

* Tavernier, who first visited India in Shah Jaban’s reign, is reserved for 
fuller discussion, as his more important joumevs took place in the reign of 
Aurangab Pietro della Valle, who travelled during this period, was dealt 
with m another place, as he travelled largely in parts of India that were but 
little affected by the Mogul Empire. 
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dealt with at length It may be itated at once 
that only one of them travellers is an authority 
of the fint rank Thu u John Albert de Mande- 
«]o,* the only famous German traveller on our 
list. Two other important names will receive 
full discussion, those of William Bruton and 
William Methold The rest are almost negli- 
gible 

Before discussing these three it will be con- 
venient to give the less known travellers the 

J lasting mention which ts all that they can 
eginmately claim. Sir Thomas Herbert, the 
most useful of these, went in 1617 to Persia as 
secretary to an English embassy which was sent 
there in that year, and after remaining two 
years in the East, in the course of which he paid 
a short vuit to Surat and the surrounding dis- 
trict, returned home and wrote a description of 
his travels His book! gives a very fair account 
of the closing years of Jahangir’s reign, and of 
the operations that seated Khurram on the 
throne at Shah Jahan Classical quotations, 
sometimes pointed, sometimes pointless, com- 
bine m great numbers with pertinent observa- 
tions of various lands to form a by no means 
dull or unreadable medley We may dismiss at 

It iWoaild be men dor* iJ tint Miodeilo tcttttHj rioted Agni fcmt u 
Hi it tj there wit *0 ibmt that be *xw nothin* of the ewential durttttr of 
the pUce, while Hi evidence for the pro vi nce! h inrHoabk, be u more 
properly ladnded In the pro m t chapter 
t A Dwrfittn y tb* Ftrtita IttKtrcbj mo lessee, tb* OruwuL 1 luJyn 
IlUt, rti ttkrr pert* $j tie Crltttr AtU dU Afrik, 1654. 
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once that large collection of journals by ship- 
captains, factors, and similar folk which exists 
m the pages of Purchas and elsewhere, which 
gives us some evidence, it is true, on the subject 
of the ports visited by them, but only of the 
most fragmentary character Examples of these 
are the journals of Christopher Newport, 
Nicholas Downton, and, best of all, Peter W. 
Floris In Henry Defeynes, on the other hand, 
“ commonly called by the name of the Manor 
of Montfart,” we have a real traveller, whose 
narrative, however, is so miserably barren that 
An Exact and Curious Survey of all the East 
Indies was the last title which should have been 
applied to it He started from Paris m 1608 and 
went overland to Ispahan, whence he travelled 
by Kasbin and Lar to Cambay. In the course 
of his travels he visited Surat, Calicut, Sumatra, 
Macao, and Canton, and on his return from 
China visited “ Bisnagat,”* “ where the king 
worships the tooth of a monkey,” and the 
“ Realm of Idalcan ”t Finally he returned to 
Europe by the Cape route, and on landing at 
Lisbon suffered a period of imprisonment. In 
concluding this list of unimportant names, we 
may mention a clergyman named Lord, who 
was in India a little over a decade later, and on 
his return to England wrote a book describing 

• I imagine thu to be Vijayanagar, which was, however, at this time only 
a magnificent ruin, though it was probably to some extent inhabited 

t The “ Adil Shah ” of Bijapur 



Provincial Tn\ fillers (1605-1657) 
the religion! of the “ Bantam ” and the Pancet, 
which had itruck hit attention while he wat in 
India 

William Mcthold wat in India during the 
tecond and third decade of the tetenteenth 
century The account! \ hich he wrote of hit 
ohiervationt came into the handt of Samuel 
Purchat, and were embodied h) him in hil 
/’i/frinage Mcthold’t remark! are, within their 
limited tphcrc, invaluable The information 
which he give! relatet chiefly to the kingdom 
of Golcondi, regarding which we have on the 
whole nngularly little evidence from European 
tourcet In addition there arc a few remarlt on 
tome of the other kingdom! of Southern India 
Mcthold tumt un the political muation of the 
Hindu portion of Southern India in the follow- 
ing lenience “The fint kingdomc upon the 
Mayne it that ancient one of lhinagar, rent at 
thu time into tcicral province! or Govern- 
ment!, held bj the Naiclei of that countr) in 
their own right ” In Methold'i daj Golconda, 
which by the duappcarancc of Vijayanagar had 
been left one of the itrongcit kingdom! of 
Southern India, and had not jet luccumbed 
beneath the Mogul )okc, teemi to have been 
one of the mott proiperout part! of thecountry 
Itt capital wat “ a citie that for iwectneiie of 
a) re, convenience of water, and fertility of 
loyle, u accounted the beat ntuation in India, 
not to ipeak of the king’i Palace, which for big- 
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nesse and sumptuousness . . . exceedeth all 
belonging to the Mogull or any other Prince; 
it being twelve miles in circumference.” It is 
not long, however, before we come to the eter- 
nal inevitable contrast, which we meet every- 
where m medieval India, between the wealth of 
the kings and the misery of the people. “ His 
subjects being all his tenants at a rackt rent; for 
this king as all others in India is the only free- 
holder of the whole country, which being 
devided into great governments as our shires, 
then again into lesser ones as our Hundreds, 
and those into villages, the government is 
farmed immediately from the Kings by some 
eminent man, who to other mfenors farmeth 
out the lesser ones, and they again to the 
country people, at such excessive rates, that it is 
most lamentable to consider what toyle and 
misene the wretched soules endure. For if they 
fall short of any part of their rent, which their 
estate cannot satisfie, their bodies must; . . . 
they are beaten to death, or absenting them- 
selves, their wives, children, father, brother, 
and all their kindred, are engaged in the debt, 
and must satisfy or suffer ” Apart, however, 
from this sombre picture of the sorrows of the 
tillers of the soil Methold’s account of Golconda 
is not unpleasing He notices the existence of 
that religious tolerance which was such a feature 
of Indian Mohammedanism as compared with 
its fanaticism m other countries No man’s con- 
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science was oppressed “ with ceremony or 
observance " The state of the country with 
regird to enme wat excellent Murder and 
violent theft was almost unknown, though, on 
the other hand, minor breaches of morality 
irte "cozenage or bargaining " were <o frequent 
thit “ caveat emptor " hao perforce to be the 
guiding atar of all purchasen Though the 
Kingdom melf wat independent, we learn that 
the proximity of the powerful Mogul province 
of Bengal compelled the King to be constantly 
on hit guard againtt encroachment or attack 
The general imprctiion which we gather from 
Methold’i account it that Golconda aval an 
exceedingly flourishing State and that mucr- 
ablc though the lot of the ryot wat it wat pre- 
ferable to or at lean not wortc than that of the 
rjot in a Mogul prounce, while the lot of the 
richer middle dan wat distinctly better 
Our next traicllcr takes ut to the touthem- 
moit part of Bengal “ I being in the country of 
Coromandell with in Englishmen more, at a 
place called Massalipatam, a great town of 
merchandise, Mr John Norms the agent there 
was rcsohed to tend two merchants into Bcn- 
pala ” In these wordi William Bruton tells how 
it came about that in 163a he made a journey to 
Cuttack The leader of the little expedition 
was a factor named Ralph Cartwright Off 
Hansapur, in the course of their voyage, a 
Portuguese frigate attacked them, and a 
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desperate affray took place, the upshot of which 
was that the Englishman captured the enemy’s 
vessel Cartwright, Bruton, and another then 
went on to Cuttack Here they were exceeding- 
ly well entertamed, as the Nabob of the Court 
of Malcandy had deputed a high official to 
entertain them Next day the three were con- 
ducted to the Court of Malcandy, and intro- 
duced into the nabob’s presence Cartwright 
“ did obeisance to him, and the king very 
affably bended forward, in manner of a curtsey 
or respect, and withal leaned his arm on two 
men’s shoulders, and slipped off his sandals from 
his foot (for he was bare-legged), and presented 
his foot to our merchant to kiss, which he twice 
refused to do, but at the last he was fam to do 
it.”* Matters of trade agreements were being 
discussed, when they were disturbed by the 
arrival of the Portuguese captain to complain 
of the capture of his slnp and goods The nabob 
listened to the arguments of both, and at the 
finish sought to accommodate both parties by 
confiscating the property m dispute for his own 
use. Cartwright was so angry that he at once 
rose and without a word left the nabob’s 
presence This conduct immensely impressed 
that potentate, who was heard making in- 
quiries as to what “ England was, the extent of 
its naval power, and the situation of its settle- 
ments ” The answers were apparently satis- 

* Harletan Collection o] Travels, \o] n, p 272 
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factor), and in the end he offered the English 
perfect freedom of trade, and leave to com 
money, in addition to which he showed Cart- 
wright great honour in the midst of his assent 
bled nobles 

During their stay at Cuttack the party were 
lucky enough to see the nabob march away 
with an army of 30,000 men to join the main 
bod> of the Mogul forces in operations against 
the kingdom of Golconda We arc told the in- 
teresting fact that their chief weapons were 
bows and arrows Shortl) afterwards, Bruton 
was sent on busmen to Jaggemat, where he tells 
us he was entertained b^ a Brahmin He de- 
scribes the religious ntes in \ogue there, though 
he does not seem to ha\c seen a typical fcittwl 
He tells us that Jaggemat cnjo>ed freedom 
from taxation till Akoar’s time, a (act which 
seems to show that that monarch, while he 
allowed no religious persecution, at the same 
time allowed no indulgences e\en to the most 
sacred shnnes or localities On the whole 
Bruton’s memories of Bengal were pleasant 
His final reflection on the people is that they arc 
“ notable ingenious men, let it be m what art or 
science soever, and will mutate any workman- 
ship that shall be brought before them ” In the 
seventeenth century, it seems, as now, the 
Bengalis had more than their fair share of 
cleverness 

As a source of information on the political 
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or social condition of the country, however, 
neither Methold nor Bruton can compare with 
Albert de Mandeslo. Murray truly says that 
he was one of the most active and intelligent 
travellers who have ever visited India * The 
editor of Harris’s collection of travels says no 
less truly that he had “ all the qualities requi- 
site m such a guide, Knowledge, Diligence, and 
Fidelity ” That these encomiums are justified a 
very slight acquaintance with his book is suffi- 
cient to show Bemg a scholar and a gentle- 
man, and one already equipped with a consider- 
able amount of knowledge about India, he 
entered on his travels with a stock of informa- 
tion which was calculated to render his obser- 
vations peculiarly intelligent. In 1636 the Duke 
of Holstem sent an embassy to Ispahan, and 
Mandeslo obtained permission to accompany 
it, with a further permission to go on to India 
on reaching that town. In January, 1638, he 
left Ispahan, and accompanied by a retinue of 
four persons, reached Surat by sea from Bandar 
Abbas Apparently Mandeslo had not intended 
to travel greatly m India, but, finding he had 
several months to wait before the next English 
ship left for Europe, he determined to visit the 
court of the “ Great Mogul ” He left Surat m 
September, and passing through “ Broitshia ” 
(Broach), reached Ahmedabad Here Mandeslo 
was generously entertained by the English 

• Discoveries and Travels m Asia , it, 172 
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factory whole extraordinarily luxurious manner 
of life is well described m his pages Gilded car- 
nages, hnng with nch Penian carpets, drawn 
b) white bullocks, and accompanied bp horses 
decked m sdver harness, were the least repre- 
hensible features of the gorgeous displa) And 
all this in spite of the fact that twenty yean had 
not 5 et patted ttnee Roc had achieved hit credit- 
able failure at the court of Jahangir 
At Ahmedabad Mandeslo had an interview 
with the Mohammedan gotemor, and was by 
him initiated into the mystery of the iccrct 
of Onental government. Having ordered twenty 
nautch girlt to come and perform before him- 
self and his guests, he was informed that they 
refuted to show themseh es unless they were paid 
higher wages He iramcdiatclj sent for them 
and had them beheaded m his presence His 
guests were not unnaturally a little startled by 
the spectacle, but the governor cheerfully re- 
marked “Where is the wonder, gentlemen? 
We must banish contempt by fear If I acted 
otherwise, I should not be long master of 
Ahmedabad ” After a short visit to Cambay, 
where he sawa Rajputwidow perform the rite of 
suttee, Mandeslo went to Agra Although in 
the capital, he does not seem to have seen any- 
thing of Shah Jahin, and his stay was abridged 
by an unfortunate and amazing coincidence 
While in Ispahan, the German embassy had had 
a street scuffle with a portion of the populace, 
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in which some lives were lost. When in Agra 
Mandeslo was one day stopped m the street by 
a Mohammedan who had taken part in that 
scuffle, and had since come on to India He 
charged the German with the manslaughter of 
his kinsman, and though, on Mandeslo and 
his Persian servant utterly denying that they 
had ever been near the Persian capital, and so 
setting up the completest of alibis, the Moham- 
medan suddenly left them, Mandeslo rightly 
thought it high time for him to turn his foot- 
steps in the direction of some less dangerous 
neighbourhood He accordmgly joined a Dutch 
merchant, who was making up a party for a 
commercial expedition to Lahore, and travelled 
with him to that city, contriving on the way to 
shock the feelings of a number of native mer- 
chants who accompamed them by shooting 
some of the many birds and monkeys that 
crowded the trees From Lahore, of which 
Mandeslo gives a good account, he returned 
by Ahmedabad to Surat, the latter part of the 
journey bemg rendered exciting by a number 
of attacks from Rajput freebooters, who were - 
only beaten off after a senes of desperate hand- 
to-hand encounters, m which Mandeslo man- 
fully performed his share. 

Before leaving for Europe, the German went 
with a friend on a visit to Bijapur, which, ever 
smce it had carved a kingdom out of the ruins of 
the Bahmani empire, had been the wealthy 
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capital of a powerful state Constant collisions 
with the Portuguese had somewhat marred its 
digmtr, and at this time it was tributary to the 
Mogul power, though the suzeramt) which the 
Mogul emperor exercised over it was nominal 
and shadow) rather than actual Here Man- 
dcslo saw the huge cannon which is always 
associated with the name of Bijapur, which was 
capable of discharging a ball of 800 lb weight, 
and consumed on each occasion over 500 lb of 
powder The stor) goes that the expense of this 
gun was so enormous that when the account 
was presented to the king, he immediate!) 
threw his treasurer into the forge in which the 
gun had been constructed On returning to 
Surat Mandcilo embarked in an English •vend 
and successfully rounding the Cape, arrived at 
Gottorp in Holstein m the May of 1640 His 
narrative was edited by Olcanus the ambassa- 
dor, and was published not long after his 
return 

Mandcslo’s book well exhibits the absolute 
autocracy of the “ Great Mogul 11 and his 
officers, containing as it does a number of anec- 
dotes, many of them from hearsay, illustrative 
of that feature of Mogul government The suc- 
cession custom (one cannot call it a law), which 
regulated the descent of his officers* property, 
naturally struck his attention, as it did tnat of 
all other observers The “ Great Mogul,** he 
says, was “ heir general to all the officers in his 
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service ” No such thing existed as “ inheritance 
of estates belonging to great persons/ 5 the king 
became absolute owner. No wonder that m 
India, more than elsewhere, men worshipped 
the rising sun Mandeslo tells, too, a few stories, 
which he probably had from some one else, 
which tend to show that Shah Jahan inherited 
his father’s passionate temper and lust for blood. 
A gladiator, for instance, who had accepted a 
challenge to fight a tiger with certain stipulated 
and rather hmited weapons, in a moment of 
extremity saved his life by using his dirk, where- 
upon Shah Jahan ordered him to have his belly 
ripped open. On another, who had succeeded in 
killing the tiger without violating the conditions, 
he bestowed a title of nobility. Indeed, if there 
is one fact more than another which European 
travellers, among them Mandeslo, force upon 
our notice, it is this, that m medieval India 
nothing was so cheap as human life, nothing so 
common as its loss, voluntary or involuntary, by 
violent means, and nothing so venial in the eyes 
of the rulers of the country, whether Hindu or 
Mohammedan, as the utmost extreme of dia- 
bolical cruelty * 

* A lengthy and interesting volume might easily be written on the sub- 
ject of the Oriental attitude towards cruelty Why is it that in Asia popular 
insurrection against cruelty is an almost unheard-of c\ ent? Why does the 
Chinese feel no “ horror naturahs ” when he secs his fellow-villager 
chopped slowly into little pieces? Why did the Burmese not nsc as one 
roan m 1850 to present little children bang pounded to a jelly in mor- 
tars? The Oriental is as brave as the European, we cannot find the answer 
in any imaginary cowardice on hit part. It is said that he lacks imaginative 
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In Mandcslo’s narrative there is an excellent 
account of the religious and social customs of 
the people, chiefly of those of Guterat Aged 
people were, he says, always burned upon 
death, dead infants under three were buned 
'Hie rest, it would «ccm, were sometimes buned 
and loroctimes burned, though there is no doubt 
that cremation was the general rale. Suttee, 
owing to Mohammedan discouragement of the 
practice, was almost unknown in Guterat The 
traveller noted also the caistence of “ Theers, ' 
who were devoid of religion and performed all 
the loathsome but necessary tasks A disserta- 
tion on Mohammedan India in gencrat forms 
one of the most valuable parts of the book Both 
craftsmen and merchants, according to Man- 
deslo, had a very unhappy time, the crafts- 
man, because the same piece of work passed 
through a large number of hands on its way to 
the consumer, with the consequence that the 
craftsman had to relinquish to middlemen a 
large proportion of the profits of his industry, 
the merchants, because of the intolerable op- 

ijinpitbyi to, bowerrT did E afoot two htmdrrd peart ijo, Tht ml 
KOTt ii fwtrfold| It h to be ftnad la the On re tol attitude towud Eft In 
fenml, and towxrd liapUp la pamcmlar The fint motet him d tipi it 
file and ere* Kri la bit treed* the protpect •( tba lot* of itpirfle coo- 
the tetood nuiei him onoblt to coo cm* 0/ a ruler who ii 
bownd bp a dut/ to the rated. Tbt Atude," uyt hfr Meredith Town- 
♦end, fro* whom mack of thji note ii borrowed, “ no more coed dm kli 
rafer't craft f Immoral, ankn Indeed tpecixllf direct rd eg tins t hlmodf 
tha* ht ctmadcr* th* rtrthqasif or tbt flood." (if rut EWtfr Art. 

" Cruelty In Emop* tad Aaa," p. *67). 

* “Tbeer" I« another form of H Dher" leap. 1 j] abort 
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pression of the Mohammedan governors, which 
resulted m “ the only way to keep anything ” 
being “ to appear to have nothing ” To add to 
the trials of the unfortunate folk, both artisans 
and traders, they had constantly to be on their 
guard against counterfeit money, which was 
uttered m great quantities all over the kingdom; 
and the penalty of death was inflicted on any 
merchant who, to settle his debts with a foreign 
merchant, exported com out of the realm 

Such is the account which Mandeslo gives 
of the condition of the artisans and merchants 
in the Mogul province of Guzerat. Combined 
with the evidence of Methold and others as to 
the condition of the ryots in Golconda and 
elsewhere, it gives the reader an insight into the 
incidence of the Mohammedan misgovernment 
of India, which, though there are breaks in the 
clouds of misery here and there, makes him feel 
that Macaulay was too gentle, rather than too 
violent, m the condemnation which he pro- 
nounced upon the Mogul Empire It is only too 
true that “ the administration was tainted with 
all the vices of Oriental despotism, and with all 
the vices inseparable from the domination of 
race over race.”* We shall have occasion to refer 
again to this subject m connection with the 
reign of Aurangzib, and m reference to the works 
of later and more famous travellers, but to 
realise the abject misery of the ryot and the 

# Essay on Lord Clive 
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trembling lmccunl) of the wealth) Hmdo 
mcrchanl, who able groaned under the heel of a 
rapacioui and lime-icmng military aristocracy, 
the itudcnt need not, unlcts he wnhcj, go 
beyond there earlier provincial travcllcra, of 
whom Albert de Mandcilo 11 chief Compared 
with later writers, it n true, they lacl actaD, 
and arc lcit graphic, but the feeblest imagtna 
non caiilp supplies the one, while the fact of 
miiery it itself the rarcit eloquence 
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CHAPTER XI 
Tavet wer and 1'hevenot 


Est cmm hoc Galhcae consuctudmis, uti et vjatores etnm 
mvitos consistcrc cogant ct, quod quisquc eorum de quaque 
re audicnt aut cognovcnt, quncrant, et mercatores in oppidis 
vulgus circumsistat, quibusquc ex rcgiombus vemant quasque 
xbi res cognoverint, pronuntiarc cogant — Caesar, De Bello 
Galltco 


W HETHER it be true or not that the 
French are an especially curious race, it 
cannot be asserted that they were ill-served in 
this respect by their representatives in India 
towards the close of the medieval period of 
Indian history In the year 1666 three French- 
men, whose names are among the most famous 
in the list of European travellers m India, were 
m that country simultaneously; a fourth was 
on his way thither. Bernier, Tavernier, Theve- 
not, and Chardin are four names of which any 
country might justly be proud Of these Bernier 
is so vitally important that he demands separate 
attention, while Chardin, though he visited 
Surat, devoted his energies in the mam to Per- 
sia, and so claims little more than bare mention 
in the present work We are therefore left, for 
the purposes of the immediate chapter, with 
the names of Tavernier and Thevenot. Cir- 
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cumstanccs mate it convenient to dncuis them 
together, but it is rather for the contrast* which 
the) prejent than for an) point* of iimflantr 
between them Tavernier made six prosperous 
voyage* to the Fait and finally retired to 
France wealthy and honoured, Thevenot died 
on hi* joumc) home from India after hi* fim 
vtnt to that countr), and never saw France 
ajjarn Tavernier’s book 11 a umplc account of 
hi* travels, and does not attempt to be more 
Thevenot interpolates fragments of historical 
explanation at all ftages of his narrative, and 
tnc* to include all India, of which he could 
obtain information, within the scope of his 
narrative In Tavernier’* book the interest is 
concentrated on the author’* tra\ds, the 
greater part of Thevenot’* narrative 1* occupied 
with historical topographical, and political 
information on places which he never saw And 
yet the two tra\ellen arc not entirely without 
points of contact To some extent they cohered 
the same ground, though with regard to the 
actual extent of his wandering* Thevenot can- 
not for a moment stand comparison with 
Tavernier Slender though the connection is, it 
yet, combined with the fact that they were con- 
temporaries and member* of the same nation- 
ality, may be held sufficient justification for dii- 
oustng the two within the bmits of a single 
chapter 

Jean Baptiste Tavernier made his first com- 
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mercial visit to the East in 1631, but did not 
go beyond Persia, which he reached overland via 
Constantinople On his return he remained at 
Paris for some time, starting on his second 
“ Voyage ” in 1638 At Marseilles he took ship 
to Alexandretta, and from Aleppo proceeded 
by caravan to Ispahan, which he reached in 
May, 1639. His Indian travels on this expedi- 
tion are not very clearly detailed, but we know 
that m the early part of 1641, he was in that 
country, and visited, among other places, Dacca, 
Agra, Surat, Burhanpur, Ahmedabad, Goa, and, 
of course, the diamond mines of Golconda How 
he returned to Europe we do not know, but we 
may presume that it was through Persia. At all 
events, in 1643 we again find him leavmg Paris 
for India, where he arrived for the second time 
early m 1645. On this occasion Tavernier made 
a stay of three years in the country, travelling 
extensively m every direction In 1648 we find 
him at Goa on friendly terms with the Portu- 
guese Viceroy, the Archbishop, and the Inquisi- 
tor-General, “ the latter having first satisfied 
himself that he had left his Bible behind him at 
Vengurla ”* Subsequently, Tavernier went to 
Batavia, where dehcate money questions arose 
which makes him speak bitterly of the Dutch 
In 1649 he was back again m Paris, having re- 
turned home m a Dutch ship by the Cape route 
After two years Tavernier again started on 

* Ball’s Trandation Introduction, p xvi 
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h» travel! Travelling o\crland to Bandar 
Abbas, he embarked at that port for India, bnt 
on this occasion went round Cape Comorin and 
landed at Maiulipatam Thu was in Juh, 1652 
After a visit to St Thom6, and a business inter- 
view with Mir Jumla, Tavernier started forGol- 
conda, from which place he proceeded to Surat 
From Surat, at tnc invitation of the well- 
known Shaista Khan, then Governor of Guzerat, 
he went on to Ahmedabad After \anoui wan- 
denngs^Cvhich need not be dctafledjhc sailed in 
one of a fleet of fi\c Dutch vessels which was 
despatched from Surat to intercept an English 
fleet which was then expected from Ormuz. A 
skirmish ensued in which the Dutch had the 
advantage, with the result that the) continued 
their voyage uninterruptedly to Bandar Abbas, 
where Ta\crnicr left them He reached Pans in 
1655 Two years later he set out on his fifth 
41 Voyage ” Proceeding first to Italy, where he 
visited Ferdinand II of Tuscan), ne travelled 
by the usual route to Ispahan, where, owing to 
the disturbed state of the Mogul Empire, con- 
sequent upon Shah Jahan's illness, he re- 
mained till 1659 He, however, sent on to Masuli- 
patam the goods which he was conveying for 
Shaista Khan, the chief sent him in return a 
passport accompanied by an invitation to 
Tavernier to visit him On starting, a little later, 
to pay the visit, the traveller found Shaista 
Khan besieging Sholapur, a town to the north 
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of Bijapur. In 1660 Tavernier returned home 
by the combined sea and land route, and on 
reaching Paris married for the first time m his 
life, probably with some idea of settling down 
to enjoy his hard-earned gams. It was not long 
before he changed his mind Towards the end of 
1663 he set forth on his sixth and last “ Voy- 
age,” carrying £30,000 worth of stock, and 
accompanied by a nephew and four attendants. 
At Tabriz he left his nephew behind, and, as 
two of the attendants died, his retinue was 
somewhat diminished At Ispahan he called on 
the Shah again, and having been appointed 
j'eweller in ordinary to that monarch, sold him 
the bulk of his stock of jewels at the price which 
he set upon them In 1665 he was at Surat again, 
whence he travelled by Burhanpur, Gwalior, 
and Agra, to Jahanabad, which was now the 
royal residence. Here, in the autumn of 1 665, 
he had an audience with Aurangzib, making 
him some valuable presents, and selling him a 
number of stones The Mogul ruler pressed 
the jeweller to stay to see his annual “ weigh- 
ing,” and rewarded him for so doing by allow- 
ing him to see his magnificent collection of 
stones — a reward which was the one boon 
which Tavernier would have asked could he 
have taken his choice. About this time Taver- 
nier met Bernier, and the two Frenchmen tra- 
velled m company past Allahabad, Benares, and 
Patna, into Bengal On leaving Bernier, Taver- 
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nierwcmon toDacea tovmtShaiita khan, who 
wat now governor, or nabob, tbcrc After lome 
unprofitable and unpleaiant financial bickcnngt 
here, the jeweller returned bp wap of Tatna and 
Agra to Surat, which he reached in November, 
toOC At Surat raremier had that meeting with 
Thevenot which hat been referred to above 
Larlf in 1667 he left for Bandar Abhar and on 
landing there had an interview with Chardin 
Kinallj the jeweller reached Tarn, at the cloie 
of the rear 1668 At he wat now imp-three 
peart of age and a verp wealthv man, he rc- 
tolved to retire from buuneti and enjop hit for- 
tune. An interview with Lomt Quatorae re- 
tulted in the conferring of a title of nobihtp, 
and tint, combined with the judiciout purchate 
of a baronv near Berne, earned thu pnnee of 
commercial travellers to blottom forth into the 
“ Seigneur Baron d’Aubonne.” 

In 1676 apjveared the Six I'tyage. 1 The book 
enjop ed immente luccett tuccett to great, in 
fact, that it routed the jealouip of other tna- 
vellert, at well at of tome who were not travel- 
ler! That Tavcmicr’i book thould have at- 
tracted the tpite of Voltaire pattei for nothing, 
and it a compliment rather than otherwise to it 
Voltaire wat a clever man, but Tavernier knew 
more about India than he But when we find 
Thevenot and Bernier ignoring him in their 
books of travel, Chardin abusing him, and 
Gemclli Caren, a later traveller, japing that 
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Tavernier was “ a dupe rather than a liar,” we 
begin to suspect professional jealousy Possibly 
those philosophical observers were annoyed that 
a mere jewel hucksterer should invade their pro- 
vince and outshine them, as far as popularity 
went, m their own special field The theory, as 
old as Hesiod, that two of a trade cannot agree, 
may or may not be true; at all events, true it is 
that these seventeenth-century travellers are 
fonder of blaming than of praising their prede- 
cessors or contemporaries, and Tavernier has 
been one of the greatest sufferers from this 
source Other travellers’ hostility or contempt, 
however, did not affect the popularity of the 
Six Voyages in Tavernier’s lifetime, while it is 
now generally acknowledged that he was as a 
rule accurate m the mam as to his facts 


Tavernier did not reciprocate the hostility or 
contempt of his detractors All travellers whom 
he met receive scrupulously fair treatment at 
his hands The verdict which popular opinion 
passed upon him m his own day did not differ 
greatly from that which has been pronounced 
by a later generation He lived on to a wealthy 
and honoured old age, dying at Moscow m 
1689. 

The only subject on which Tavernier is in- 


valuable and the supreme authority is that of 
the Indian diamoncf mines in the seventeenth 


century On life at the Mogul court he gives 
but little information, and, apart from his 
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remarks on jewels, ts worth reading chicflj (or 
some uieful sidelights (thes seldom develop 
into full Mctn) on the condition of the pro- 
vince} He confirm! the evidence of previous 
trateHen at to the miserable condition of the 
ryots under Mohammedan government "You 
may tee in India,” he says “ whole provinces 
like detertt, from which the peaiant! have 
(fed on account of the oppression of the goier- 
nors Undercover of the fact that the) arcthem- 
•ches Mohammedans thev prosecute these poor 
idolaron to the otmoit, and if an) of the latter 
become Mohammedan it is in order not to work 
an) more, the) hccomc soldiers or Fakin''* 
Thu evidence of Tavernier as to the result} of 
Mohammedanopprcinon is someof the strongest 
that ne haie )et had 

Inanothcr plaeeTavemier mcmiom an extra- 
ordinary cuitom which the people practi-ed, 
illustrative of the vigorous nature of their belief 
in reincarnation “There arc some among them 
« ho are foohih enough to bur) their treasure) In 
their lifetime, as, for instance, ncarl) all the nch 
men of the kingdom of Assam, so that if the) 
enter, after death, the body of an) poor and 
miserable mendicant, the) can base recourse to 
the mone) which the) hate buned in order to 
draw from it at necessity ”t A draught of 
Lethe's stream was evident!) not conceived to 

B r TrwUcim. 
t IUITi Triajitioo, 
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form part of the soul’s experience in its transi- 
tion from one body to another.* 

With mteresting but isolated pieces of infor- 
mation such as the foregoing the Six Voyages 
abounds. Tavernier narrates them as they occur 
He does not seek, like Bernier, to find the his- 
torical or social philosophy underlying his facts, 
or, like Thevenot, to weld those facts into a 
general account of India. Therein lies the dif- 
ference between the commercial traveller and 
his more philosophical contemporaries.'' 

Jean Thevenotf travelled considerably in the 
Levant and m Persia before going to India, and 
his account of his travels in that region gained 
him considerable fame, apart from his book on 
India itself. In January, 1666, he arrived at 
Surat, having come from Persia by the usual sea 
route At this port he underwent an irksome 
and “ very odd ” examination by the customs 
officers, who, as m Roc’s time, were very strict. 
After paying a visit to Cambay, Ahmcdabad, 
and Burhanpur, he returned to Surat, where he 
witnessed the interesting ceremony of the mar- 
riage of the governor’s daughter. At this point 
in his narrative Thevenot devotes considerable 
space to a description of all the chief towns of 

* Val»nui Manmm (bh n, c \i,p 10) gnes a somewhat ftmihr illuitra- 
tion of the belief of the Gault, not indeed m re-incarnation, but in the 
immortality o' the sou! " Vetunlle mos Gallorum occumt, quoi mernnna 
P'oduur, p'cumn mutuu, quae hn apud mferot redderentur, due 
'0! ten " See Gibbon, Dechre and rcJl, chap av, where the tentence it 
quo i*d 

t N’otMcleh »ed'ch Tueieiot, the collector of Trateh 
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north west India, as well as of the previous his- 
ton of Guzcrat After a certain stay at Surat, 
Thcvcnot started with a Trench merchant, 
named M Bazon, on a joumcj to Golconda 
On thetr way to Aurungabad the two met the 
Bishop of Heliopolis, who was on his way to 
Surat to return to France After passing Doula- 
tabad the) reached Indore, the attitude of 
which kingdom towards the Mogul empire is 
clearly outlined It belongs, sayi Thcvcnot, “ to 
a Raja, who owes the Mogul no more than he 
thinks fit He is maintained by the Kings of 
Golconda, and in time of war always sides with 
the strongest ” The remark is interesting as 
throwing light on the mutual relations of the 
various rulers of the Deccan, and of their atti- 
tude toward the Mogul emperor twenty years 
before he commenced that long series of cam- 

f iaigns which made him, for a few months at 
cast, master of Southern India Soon after leav- 
ing Indore, Thc\cnot reached the town of 
“ Indelvai,” whose deserted state was significant 
of the ravages of the Mahratta guerrilla troops, 
“ who made inroads to the very town ” Finally 
he reached u Bagnager,”* his mam objective, 
at this time the capita of Golconda A very fair 
account of the town follow's After a flying visit 
to Maiuhpatam, where he gamed a consider- 
ableamount of information relative to theCoro- 
mandel Coast, Thevenat returned to u Bagna- 

KowlWiknW. 
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ger,” and subsequently travelled back to Surat 
by way of Bidar and Burhanpur In the autumn 
of 1667 he embarked at Surat for Persia, and 
died at Miana in that country before the close 
of the year 

It will be seen at once that Thevenot’s Indian 
travels were comparatively circumscribed in 
extent,* while it is patent to the most unobser- 
vant reader of his book that the greater part of it 
is taken either from hearsay or from other books 
His description of Northern India, and his 
analysis of the Mogul empire, cannot be ne- 
glected by the historian, and at the time of its 
appearance was of the utmost value to a genera- 
tion which had not the advantage of the more 
valuable subsequent writers. The same applies 
to what he discovered at Masulipatam about 
the Coromandel coast Our authorities, how- 
ever, are so many that we can afford to disre- 
gard all hearsay evidence, and confine our 
examination of his information to the parts of 
his narrative which were based on his own obser- 
vations. 

Thevenot’s remarks on the admmistration of 
Guzerat, and especially of Surat, arc very valu- 
able Surat, Thevenot says, had two governors, 
one “ of the town,” and one “ of the Castle.” 
Their functions were administrative, but we arc 

'Mr S Lane-Poolc’i statement that Thevrnot travelled “over the 
greater part of India " u, I thinlc, hardly justified by the facts (Ouer/rr/y 
itenrr,Tol clxxvi, p 517) 
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not told the principle on which the duties were 
apportioned Criminal justice was the iphcre of 
the “ Convall ” Thevenot’s remarts arc a little 
confused, but reading between the lines it 
seems clear that the Go\ eraor of the Castle was 
the military official in command of the town, 
and that he also exercised some few cml func- 
tions, that the chief cml judge was the person 
whom Thevenot describes as the Governor of 
the Town, and that the “ Cotwall ” svas a crimi- 
nal judge with rather limited magisterial func- 
tions The first two were the more important 
and were entirely mdejiendent of one another 
None of the three could put a man to death 
without referring the matter first to Aurangzlb 
Thevenot’s account of his experiences at the 
custom house possesses a value of its own It is 
very minute, and is far too long to quote, but it 
shows that the proceedings which previous tra- 
i ellers had found so trying and disagreeable had 
abated none of their rigidity 
Travelling in the district round Surat seems 
to have been rather safer than in Mandeslo’s 
time, though the French traveller abundantly 
shows that there was still considerable room for 
improvement He describes a trick by which 
men on a journey were lured from the road by 
women who feigned distress, and were then las- 
soed by men from a place of concealment.* He 


Apjartndj to adj- ootire of Thogjten, the wine Uttil U 

Dot empie jtd. 
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also tells us of a sort of levy which was in force 
between Broach, Cambay, and Ahmedabad, by 
paying which travellers could ensure immunity 
from attack. 

In his description of the kingdom of Gol- 
conda, with its capital “ Bagnager,” Thevenot 
corroborates Methold in many particulars, and 
also introduces a number of new points. A vast 
deal of information on the subject of the cus- 
toms duties, the method of government, and 
the morality of the people, renders the chapters 
m which it occurs a storehouse of invaluable 
fact which makes them indispensable to any 
writer of a History of Southern India Gol- 
conda’s comage and its criminal law are two of 
the most interesting points touched upon. As in 
Methold’s time, the contrast between the con- 
dition of rich and poor is glaring The Omrahs 
of Golconda are depicted as flourishing on the 
same pernicious land system as that which Met- 
hold described, and as adding to their already 
large incomes by intercepting payments due to 
the soldiers The kingdom of Golconda, like all 
Mohammedan kingdoms m India, contained the 
seeds of decay within itself and its social insti- 
tutions 

“ Tavernier, Bernier, Thevenot,” says Mr S 
Lane-Poole, “ were all m India m the year 1666 

. Of the three Thevenot is much the slightest 
. . . His ‘ Travels 5 are necessarily more or less 
hurried first impressions, but he had access to 
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iomc important native authorities and his sta- 
tistics arc peculiarly valuable ’** To compare 
Ta\cmicr with Thevenot is difficult if not im- 
possible Thevenot stands to Tavernier much, 
to compare small things with great, as Thucy- 
dides stood to his predecessor Herodotus To the 
historian who must regard these travellers* 
writings as a mine whence facts may be ex- 
tracted Thevenot is far more valuable than 
Tavernier Regarded simply as a writer, how- 
ever, Tavernier is far more delightful, and just 
as the Athenian crowd listened with glee to the 
fascinating talcs which Herodotus told them, 
and left the more scientific writer to its intel- 
lectual aristocracy, so the French of the days of 
Louis Quatorec devoured with avidity the 
pages of the chatty Tav ernicr, and left the other 
to be the drier, if ultimately more nourishing 
fare of professed historians The attitude of the 
two men toward their work is quite irrecon- 
cilable If we were writing a history of India 
we should prefer the aid of Thevenot, if we were 
seeking a combination of pleasant and instruc- 
tive reading, Tavernier would win the day To 
both may be unreservedly applied the remark 
which his translator made about Thevenot 
alone il An honcster man never lived in the 
worlcl”t 

Q**rUtii p. 517*1 rul. cxxrrj. 
tp. 11401 LeweD 1 ! Tradition of 16I6. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Francois Bermer 

In spite, however, of much constant maladministration, m 
spite of occasional convulsions which shool the whole frame 
of society, this great monarchy, on the whole, retained, 
during some generations, an outward appearance of unity, 
majesty, and energy But throughout the long reign of 
Aurungzebe, the state, notwithstanding all that the vigour 
and policy of the prince could effect, was hastening to disso- 
lution — Macaulay 

F RANCOIS BERNIER was a French phy- 
sician, whose favourite hobby was political 
and speculative philosophy In the early part of 
Aurangzib’s reign he spent twelve years at that 
monarch’s court, during which time he indulged 
his tastes, especially on the political side, to the 
full He enjoyed unrivalled opportunities of 
observation, was acquainted with the leading 
philosophers of his day, was fully conversant 
with the newest historical and philosophical 
methods, and was easily capable of looking 
beyond the immediate occasion of an event to 
its ultimate cause The result was that the His- 
tone de la dermere Revolution des Etats du Grand 
Mogul , which was published in 1670, and the 
various letters which he wrote from India to his 
friends in France, are among the first authori- 
ties which the historian of Aurangzib consults 
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Elphinstonc, it n true, declined to uie what he 
termed “ Bernier's dcbghtful namtnc ” aj an 
authont) for Dara’s proceeding! in his itrugglc 
snth AurangzJb, except where he wai an actual 
c)e witnctj of the csents he deienbed, but he 
waj obliged to put fonrard in eacutc a reason 
which, thouph tomeivhat cogent, u hardly 
entirely convincing * 

“The dejirc of teeing the world, which had 
induced me to tint Palestine and Egypt, still 
prompted me to extend mj travels ”t It is in 
theic words that Bemier begins the narration of 
hn tint to the ‘ Great Mogul,” and it is in 
them that we leam at the very outlet that, like 
Pietro della Valle and manj another, he sought 
in the Indies not spices, nor gold, nor slia- 
monds, but knowledge It u safe to say that no 
European traveller in the three ccntuncs under 
renew etcr carried back with him a larger store 

Bernier reached India in umt to wit ness the 
death-grapple between the four sods of Shah 
Jahan for the throne which had not yet been 
vacated by him In 1657 Shah Jahan’s sms at 
last found him out In that jear an illness, in- 
duced by a life of continual excess and debau- 
chery, struck him down, and though he subse- 
quently rallied, it was too late. Believing his 
father to be at the point of death, each ot the 

S« BpUtmao* I Iltfttrj tf JmJ*, p. J96 (KttV 
t p. 1 Jmot Bwd 1 Trotiation, to wHch all rottMj o wt foctnow 
with rffLfd to from Iknotr rfftr 
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four sons prepared to clutch at the throne. 
Dara, the eldest, who was at Delhi, assumed the 
functions of government; Shuja, who was 
governor of Bengal, proclaimed himself empe- 
ror, and, having struck coins to that effect, 
started for Agra with a large army, at Ahmeda- 
bad Morad Bakhsh likewise put on imperial 
dignity, struck coins, and assaulted Surat 
Aurangzib, alone of the four, hastened slowly 
Though the deepest and most far-seeing 
schemer of them all, for the time he betrayed 
no sign of ambition After watching events for 
a short time, he led his army of the Deccan to 
the Narbudda, and put himself at the service 
of Morad Bakhsh, the weakest of the four 
brothers 

A peculiar defect m the Mogul theory of the 
constitution made such a lamentable struggle 
not only possible, but inevitable No law, and 
scarcely any convention, existed which regu- 
lated the succession to the throne. Civilised 
though the Mogul empire was, it was yet 
m general the most vigorous scrambler, the 
most unscrupulous mtnguer, among an Em- 
peror’fe sons, who ascended his father’s throne 
Though we can see that it had worked some 
small degree towards a dim conception of the 
meaning of primogeniture, and its application 
to kingship, this partial enlightenment counted 
for nothing m practice * Shah Jahan himself 

• An anecdote 1* told of Jahangir, which supplies a curious proof of the 
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nat a third ton Dara, Shuja, Aurangztb, and 
Morad DaLhth had long been watching one 
another, each read) for inttant action when 
newt of the kmg't death thould come At a touch 
the irnouldcnng embers kindled into flame 
The newt of Shah Jaban’t death or even mor- 
tal illness, nat premature but it was of no aiail 
that the king loud!) proclaimed that he stall 
hied The brothert had tlionn their hand and 
there could be no drawing back “ It uat, in 
fact, ’’up Bernier, ‘too late to recede notonlp 
uat the crown to be gained b) uctor) alone, but 
m cate of defeat life was certain to be forfeited 
There was non no choice bctiiecn a kingdom 
and death ”* 

"There «a« non no choice betivecn a king- 
dom and death ” The norda ore an admirably 
epigrammatic summary of the situation, and 
provide an excellent example of Bemicr’i power 
of putung a historical fact or principle in a 
tingle pith) sentence t It wat not ambition only 
which urged the brothers to take up arms and 

ikit iL* printer •{ ih* #( Tlrawr w rtr tpntcrsrmof tlx Uci af 
all r«k* c4 **cer»do* I* tlx tkreo e end *ndopJtrd ntbrr itw feirrd a 
fritn'ddjl iiroppft be [wren (Heir mcvu *■ Shairi par »ti Uu note bcjotifil 
cf all (be prior n- O+ct »bw ke (roc Wed wflh a (citri join |l hit 
f/rt, he wit cwml bp klntiwili kfun. TJac rropm* bewd U Wi curt, tad 
cjriaHy married that do dexbt Ui eyr* wwsjd rtnudtt cotlrrlj well * ad] 
lixr wtr* ret aut bp ln» bretirr* — « Indeed era* to tee C. 1 

llwdea ifie 3ffl Empnntf ll p, 167 

Rfraier roLi.D.xL 

t fir WilEtm lltnrtrr’t pmpkrm It Eltwia* pkwnj tad forefld* 

*' E«h one of tin focr bmWrrm," b« tip, “ korw th*t tU it sir for 
wtdek b« pUprd tn an crtpfrt *r a (mt "SmJLS. lleWta 1 Tit 
£mfhmn af/ftadarux, p. jja 
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snatch at the throne Death, as the traveller 
points out, was the inevitable penalty of failure. 
But it was also the almost certam penalty of in- 
action The Oriental habit of exterminating all 
possible claimants to the throne was by no 
means unknown to the House of Timur The sea 
of fratricidal blood through which their father 
had swum to the throne of India naturally 
coloured all their views of the situation Shah 
Jahan, either before or after his accession, had 
exterminated the family of Jahangir, and so 
secured his peaceful occupation of the throne; 
it was not wonderful that fate repaid him by 
compelling him to watch his four sons grapple 
m a death struggle for the honour of the right 
to tear the sceptre from their father’s feeble, 
but yet living, grasp 

Scarcely a man, of all those whom he had 
raised to affluence and power, dared to uphold the 
cause of the slighted emperor It is a universal 
tendency m frail humanity to desert the losing 
side, but m the case of a fallen Mogul prince it 
was nothing less than pohtical and social suicide, 
not only to stand staunchly by him, but to 
refrain from joining his victorious rival If ever 
expediency can justify blank ingratitude, it did 
so m the case of those of Shah Jahan’s omrahs 
who gathered round one or other of the four 
brothers when it became clear that with one of 
them, rather than with Shah Jahan, the future 
lay. Bernier, whose account of the sordid 
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struggle n of the utmost value, put* the under- 
lying principle excellently, and enables us 
clearl) to realise the position of the omrahs 
who were forced by circumstances to choose 
between rum and pcrfid) “ A few there were,” 
he says, “ who espoused no party, but with this 
small exception every omran declared in favour 
of Aureng-Zebe It maj , however, diminish our 
censure of this ungrateful conduct, if we call to 
mind that the omrahs of Hindustan cannot be 
proprietors of land, or enjoy an independent 
revenue, like the nobility of France, or of other 
Christian states Their income, at I said before, 
consists exclusively of pennons which the fang 
grants or takes awaj, according to his own will 
and pleasure When deprived of this pension, 
they sink at once into utter insignificance, and 
fina it impossible e\cn to borrow the smallest 
cum 

The fatal land system, which was respon- 
sible for most of the evils which afflicted the 
empire of the Moguls, has already been men- 
tioned in a previous chapter, but Bernier 
throws so much additional light on its prin- 
ciple and working that a further reference to it 
may perhaps not he out of place The one grand 

£ nnaple, in Benner’s words, was that “ the 
nd throughout the whole empire is considered 
the property of the sovereign ” Hence there 
were no u titles denved from domains and seig- 

Bermer toL i p-77 Cfr Appendix I 
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noiics as in Europe, ” there could be no “ earl- 
doms, marquisates, or duchies.” In other words, 
there was no great and powerful landed class, 
which, secure in their estates, cared not if for a 
time the long frowned upon them With the 
Mogul omrah, the smile of the king was life and 
prosperity; his frown spelt ruin, if not death 
“ The royal grants consist only of pensions, 
either in lands or money, which the king gives, 
augments, retrenches, or takes away at plea- 
sure.”’*' An incident like that of Runnymede m 
English history would have been quite impos- 
sible m the empire of the “ Great Moguls.” Had 
King John been a Mogul emperor, his reply to 
the coercion of the barons would have been the 
immediate stopping of the barons’ pensions, or, 
if their grants consisted of land, the speedy 
grant of their holdings to creatures of his own 
In John’s reign, it is true, as it is true now, the 
Crown theoretically owned all land; but even in 
the height of the days of English feudalism 
the theory was little more than a convenient 
legal- fiction. 

Under the Moguls the principle was farmoie 
than theoretical, and was malignantly fruitful 
of political evil It amply explams how it was 
that any son of a long was able to find sup- 
porters m his attempt on the throne Rich 
“ Jagirs ” were the invariable reward of the 
victor’s friends. The bad land system, too, ex- 

* Bernier, vol i,p 5 
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plains the tyrannical crudtj of the emperors 
Dignified protest to a sovereign \va» out of the 
question If a king made himself objectionable, 
there was no intermediate course between 
slavish submission and deposing or assassinating 
him To coerce a king as the barons did at 
Runnymede, and then to continue to treat him 
as a king would have been unthinkable to a 
Mogul subject With them a monarch was 
autocrat or nothing * After his illness Shah 
Jahan was unable to remain an autocrat, he 
therefore became nothing All these various 
evils sprang dircctlj out of the Mogul land 
system, of which no traveller ever gave a 
clearer account than Bernier His enumeration 
of the brood of ills which it produced cannot be 
called attractive His final reflection on the 


Mogul land question is philosophical and tren- 
chant. “ Yes, my lord ’ he writes, “ I must 
repeat it, take awav the right of private pro- 
perty in lands, and you introduce, as a sure 
and necessary cotucauence, tyranny, injus- 
tice, beggary and barbarism tne ground will 
cease to be cultivated and become a dreary 
wilderness, m a word, the road will be opened 
to the nun of kings and the destruction of 
nations It is the hope b) which a man is ani- 
mated, that he shall retain the fruits of his 


A Wul fact, wMefe, ptwrly beroe in mind, kJyci men tlun ooe 
S«t Aii* »*d by MtrafiOi Tor n m-nd, UArd ttL, p 164, end 

p«dtn. 
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industry and transmit them to his descendants, 
that forms the mam foundation of every thing 
excellent and beneficial m this sublunary state , 
and if we take a review of the different kingdoms 
in the world, we shall find that they prosper or 
decline according as this principle is acknow- 
ledged or contemned m a word, it is the preva- 
lence or neglect of this principle which changes 
and diversifies the face of the earth ”* 

Bernier has some interesting and informing 
remarks on the subject of the administration of 
justice m the Mogul empire, which seek to 
combat the panegyrics which certain previous 
travellers had pronounced over some aspects, at 
least, of law m India. “In France,” says Bernier, 
“ the laws are so reasonable that the king is the 
first to obey them his domains are held with- 
out the violation of any right; his farmers or 
stewards may be sued at law, and the aggrieved 
artisan or peasant is sure to find redress against 
injustice and oppression.f But in eastern coun- 

* Bermer, vol. i, p 270 

t Harsh lam are doubtless preferable to the absence of all law, never- 
theless the following, which refers to the France of a little later than 
Bernier’s day, may serve as a commentary upon his glowing picture of his 
native land “ Ce paysan, , tout de suite, apr£s avoir dit qu’ ll voyait 
bien que j’dtois un bon jeune honn£te homme qui n’ 6toit pas 1 A pour le 
vendre, ouvnt une petite trappe a c6te de sa cuisine, desccndit, ct 
revmt un moment apr&s avec un bon pam bis de pur froment, un jambon 
trds appehsant quoique entamd. Quand ce vint A payer, voilA son in- 

quietude ct ses craintes qui le rApoussoit avec un trouble extraordinaire 
Enfin, ll prononya en ftcmissant ces mots tembles de commis ct de rats- 
de-cave. II me fit entendre qu’il cachoit son vin A cause des aides, qu'il 
cachoit son pam A cause de la taillc, et qu’il seroit un homme perdu si l’on 
pouvoit se douter qu’il ne mourutpas de faim ” — Rousseau, Lcs Confesttons 
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tnct thewcak and injured arewithoutan) refuge 
sshateicr, and tlic onl) Ian that decides ill 
controicmct, n the cane and the caprice of a 
goicmor”* Roe had laid in Jahangir's time 
‘ Laivci the) hate none written The ktngi 
judgment byndcs, * f and the condition of 
aflain hid not greatl) dunged fifty years later, 
)et Bernier allcgei that the) arc not alto- 
gether dcituute of good law a,” though the 
govemora dnregardea them if it suited their 
purpose. Bernier admit! that dcipotic govern- 
ment hat tome adt antages peculiar to itielf,iuch 
at the tcarcit) of lattjcn and of lamultj, and 
thorough!) agrees with the Tertian proverb 
svhich sayi that “ Speed) injuttice n preferable 
to tardj juitiec,” but hn ultimate \crdict is 
that this remedy for lawiuiti u worse than the 
diseaic it rcctifici He comes to the conclusion 
that in Asia, If justice is eser administered, it is 
only among the very poorest, who hasc no 
means of bribing the judges and of buying false 
svitneties t 

A very line panage in Bernier's narrative 
exhibits jet another source of weakness m the 
Mogul kingdom, namely, the sice and incapa- 
city of its kings This he puts down, m the mam, 

tWoifr rt4 - 1 

1 £*/'r7#«rajJ(lfifc.Soc.),rf aij. 

1 Rmsitr t 170. To* u {oicmtJot iad InJonnlei* tmtmt ti tlx 
» KjbJm, itcmfib Tcr»«*CTKTi Am rW n.ajj (third ttL) 
JGt t endow cm UprKtieiSj Umrial witk Iknirr •.“!(« coma try M W 
«*7*s “ nnB dtttudoo. «r ftMjxrUjr t «r **br*it-n order It man pot u* 
muh C*3* rU." (“ Tb« A»li rich, otioo •! J urti 1 d £».). 
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to their training and education. Though the 
gist of the argument is supposed to have been 
enunciated by Aurangzib himself, we cannot 
but suppose that the development of the idea, if 
not the idea itself, is m reality Bernier’s own 
A convocation of learned men was held by the 
emperor for the purpose of selecting a preceptor 
for his third son Akbar, at which we are told 
Aurangzib delivered a speech which critically 
analysed the causes of the depravity and imbe- 
cility of Asiatic monarch^ Kings, he said, 
should be as pre-eminent in wisdom and virtue 
as m power and station But their deficient and 
pernicious training made this impossible Their 
early life within the walls of the seraglio was 
corrupting and debilitating; and when they 
emerged beyond them, they were as beings 
from another world, staring like simpletons at 
every object that met their wondering gaze 
Deaf to all wise counsels, and rash m every 
stupid enterprise, they were, on ascending the 
throne, utterly incapable of performing their 
exalted duties They affected to be dignified and 
grave, though dignity and gravity were no part 
of their character Instead of attending to the 
affairs of their realm, they impaired their under- 
standing with the drinking of spirits and the 
fondling of concubines They compelled their 
subjects to follow them in the pursuit of game, 
heedless whether they died of hunger or heat or 
cold or fatigue Rarely had they any knowledge 
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of the domcme and political condiuon of their 
dominion! In general, thes put all bunneji 
affairs into the hind! of tome timer, thereby 
mating it to that official s intcreit that the) 
ihoultf continue uninformed If thii minuter 
allowed the rein! of government to fall ilack, 
then the ting'« mother and a tet of narrow 
minded and degraded cunuchi adminntcrcd 
the adain of the country If Aurangzib rcallj 
delnered thn harangue (and no Mogul empe- 
ror had a better right to mate mch a ineech 
than he), the picture he painted wai modelled 
mainly on h» father with a few additional 
details from Jahingir At an umpiring eiami 
nation of the cau ci of the wcatnci! and imbe 
edit) of tome of the Mogul rulen, it n excellent 
Another remarkable diicounc of Aurangmb’i 
and one which throwi much light on hi! cha- 
racter, it the rebuke which Bernier tells u! he 
adminntcrcd to !m old tutor on the litter pre- 
icnting himtelf before him in the hope of a 
reward “ Show me,” laid Aurangzib, ' a well- 
educated youth, and I will lay that it u doubtful 
who has the itrongcr claim upon his grati 
tude, hn father or hu tutor But what was the 
knowledge I denied under your tuition! ” And 
then the monarch proceeded to blame him for 
teaching him grammar and Arabic, and “ «uch 
knowledge as belongs to a doctor of law,” 
initcad of giving him a more general education, 
“ Scarcely did I leant from you the names of 
309 r 
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my ancestors ” “ Was it not incumbent upon 
my preceptor to make me acquainted with the 
distinguishing features of every nation of the 
earth, its resources and strength, its mode of 
warfare, its manners, religion, form of govern- 
ment, and wherein its interests principally con- 
sist ; and by a regular course of historical reading > 
to render me familiar with the origin of states, 
their progress and decline ? Instead,” said 
Aurangzib, “ you wasted the precious hours of 
my youth in the dry, unprofitable, and never- 
ending task of learning words 

It would be possible to expand the discussion 
of Bernier, and of the information which his 
book conveys, to considerable dimensions, did 
space allow. He travelled widely in Northern 
India, and, in addition accompanied Aurangzib 
on his excursion to Cashmere; and so was emi- 
nently qualified by his opportunities of obser- 
vation, apart from the advantages of education 
and training which he possessed over the major- 
ity of European travellers m India, to form an 
opinion on the strength and weakness of the 
Mogul Empire It is impossible to give, or even 
refer to, a tithe of his mformation on this sub- 
ject, his important evidence, for instance, on 
the miserable state of the provinces, and on the 
system, remarkably analogous to that which led 

* Bcmicr, i, 175-179 Educational reformers may find an’amusing exer- 
cise m reading the piece m the light of modern conditions, ^substituting 
“ the classical languages ” for “ Arabic ” throughout 
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to extortion b> Roman provincial governors, by 
which timanou were appointed, hai been 
entirely passed over The reading of Bernier’s 
narrative leaves a definite picture of the Mogul 
Empire in the mind’s eye, which perhaps even 
the short sketch of his narrative which has been 
given in the prcicnt chapter does not wholly 
fall to reproduce In the mirror which Bernier 
holds up to our gaze we see the Mogul Empire 
itcadil) impcllca towards its doom bj a multi- 
tude of various evils Its emperon were weak, 
vacillating, and vicious, its chief men oppor- 
tunists and time-servers, its provincial governors 
rapacious, oppressive and ambitious, it* mili- 
tary leaders corrupt, luxurious, and destitute of 
energy, its rank and file demoralised and spirit- 
less, iu peasantry crushed beneath more than 
Vemne extortion, its judges arbitrary and un- 
controlled, save possibf) b) the king himself in 
capital cases And )ct, it is clear from Bernier, 
all these evils sprang from two primary defects, 
the incamcit) of the emperors, and the rotten- 
ness of tnc s) stem of land tenure, which was the 
bam of the Mogul thcorj of government. The 
one imposed upon the empire all the evils of 
autocracy with none of its corresponding advan- 
tages, the other made the life peers the slaves 
of the king's pleasure, and crushed out all in- 
dividuality, and the peasants the slaves of the 
timanots, and kept them always on the verge of 
starvation The reign of Akbar showed that, given 
an n 
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a strong and prudent king, the second cause of 
weakness, though ultimately bad m its effects, 
was not inctrievabjy pernicious; the reigns of 
his two successors showed that, given only a 
moderately strong monarch, decay was bound 
to proceed steadily; while the reign of Aurang- 
zib, especially when considered in the light of 
both previous and subsequent history, showed 
that after decay had reached a certain stage even 
the strongest and most vigorous personality 
could not arrest its rapid course The deteriora- 
tion in the breed of its kings was doubtless due, 
in the main, to the softness which India begets, 
for it is a significant fact that India was never 
ruled well till it was ruled from without Given 
time India always corrupts * But it was not only 
the enervating Indian sun and the slothful fer- 
tility of its fat plains that changed the vigorous 
independent hillmen of Babar into the delicate 
and cringing crowd which marched against 
Sivaji accompanied by a vast assembly of palan- 
quins and women t India corrupted its thou- 
sands; the Mogul theory of government its ten 
thousands. The sturdy good sense bred by a 
colder climate saved the west from the practical 

* The admixture of Turki and Hindu blood, due to the practice 
adopted bp the Mogul Emperors of marrying Hindu wives, was doubtless 
an important contributory cause of the growing degeneracy of the House 
of Timur in India 

t" The ancestors of Aurungscb,” says Sir William Hunter, “were ruddy 
men m boots The courtiers among whom Aurungzcb grew up were pale 
persons m petticoats " See The Mogul Emperors of Hindustan, by E S 
Holden, p 319 
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application of the Mogul system of landholding, 
though it possessed its theory, the Bait accepted 
it without reservation, together with all its 
fatal consequences It is owing to Bernier, more 
than to an) other traveller of his time, that 
the cntic is able to put his finger unerringly on 
the two dead!) sources of weakness which broke 
up the empire of the Moguls, and eventually 
rendered possible an empire larger than any 
Mogul had ever dared to believe within the 
bounds of conceivable practicability “ The 
Great Mogul,” says Bernier, in one of his 
admirabl) pregnant phrases, “ is a foreigner in 
Hindustan ” So, too, arc the present rulers of 
India India seems destined still for many years 
to come to rel) for her administration, in part, 
at least, upon a foreign state Whatever the 
vicissitudes, however, may be through which 
India has yet to pais — and the prospect is some- 
times a little terrifying — she may at least, with 
some well-grounded confidence that herpetition 
will be granted, utter a prayer that her misery 
may never exceed that which Bernier saw ana 
described so well 



CHAPTER XIII 
d^iccolao ^Manned 

I cannot rest from travel I will drink 
Life to the lees all times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly 

I am become a name, 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known , cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, goVernments 

— Tennyson, “ Ulysses ” 

I T is doubtful which of the two travellers, 
Thomas Coryat and Niccolao Manucci, is 
entitled to the distmetion of being the most 
extraordmary figure m all the long list of Euro- 
pean travellers who visited India between the 
irruption of Timur and the death of Aurangzib 
Perhaps on the whole Coryat bears off the palm, 
but Manucci is not far behind him In all other 
respects, of course, there is no comparison be- 
tween the two men Coryat spent only a few 
months m India, and left no record of his obser- 
vations; Manucci spent a lifetime there, and 
wrote a book of the highest value 

The history of this book, or rather manu- 
script, which never saw print till the year 1907, 
is one of the many literary romances which have 
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been the lot of our travellers 1 records Catrou 
the French historian of the Mogul Empire, who 
wrote In 1705, had access to Manucci’* original 
manuscript, and, though he drew from other 
sources as well, made Manucci 1 * record the 
u fondement *’ of his work Manucci'* manu- 


script then disappeared , and subsequent w nten, 
in quoting Catrou, notably Robert Ormc and 
Mr S Lane Poole, ha\c lamented the fact that 


they had no means of authenticating Catrou’* 
histor) bj a reference to the source from which 
he domed most of his facts Mr Lane Poole, 


writing in 1803, and judging b) the impression 
\ hich he had formed of Manucci’s work from 


the \crsion of it m Catrou’s history, laid that he 
considered the vanished manuscript to be a work 
full of errors, to sa\our strongl) of the 14 chron- 
iquc scandaleuse,” and to be the production of a 
disappointed underling He addeo, however, that 
the discover) of Manucci s narrative would 
male Catrou s histor) invaluable, as it would 
then be possible to authenticate it by collating 
it with his sources * A few years ago the Sfona 
do Mogor at last came to light at Berlin, having 
been forgotten rather than lost during the long 
interval, and the excellent edition published in 
the Indian Text Senes has rendered reference 


to Catrou a work of supererogation Written 
onginally partly in Italian, partly m French, and 
partly m Portuguese, it has now been translated 


Mr L*nc-Po*lVi A in th4 Prtiict. 
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into English,* and practically renders all histories 
of Aurangzib’s reign to some extent deficient 
Niccolao Manucci was a native of Venice. In 
1653, at the age of fourteen, he ran away from 
home, and, havmg entered the service of a cer- 
tain Viscount Bellemont, accompanied him via 
Smyrna and Ispahan to Gombron, whence the 
two sailed to Surat, reaching that port in Jan- 
uary, 1656 Not long after, they left by the 
usual route through Burhanpur and Gwalior 
for Agra, which they reached safely; but in the 
course of their journey to Delhi, where the 
Mogul Court had now taken up its residence, 
Bellemont died. Manucci, who was still little 
more than a boy, was now masterless The 
struggle, however, between Dara on the one 
side and Aurangzib and Morad Bakhsh on the 
other, had just begun, and Manucci had no dif- 
ficulty in obtaining a position as artilleryman in 
Dara’s army As Bernier was at this time m the 
retmue of Aurangzib, it happens that we are m 
possession of two independent European ac- 
counts of the battle of Samugarh, written from 
opposite points of view The result of the 
engagement destroyed all Dara’s hopes of a 
throne, and Manucci, who apparently cut no 
very heroic figure in the conflict, fled to Agra, 
and attached himself m disguise to the army of 
the victorious Aurangzib After witnessing 
Aurangzib’s seizure of Morad Bakhsh, he re-at- 

*By William Imne,late Bengal Civil Service 
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tached himself to Dara,who was now at Lahore, 
and accompanied him to Multan and Bhakhar 
He was now appointed captamof Dara’sartillery, 
but upon the capture and execution of Dara 
was again thrown out of employment, and, as 
his dislike of Auran^zib prevented him joining 
that pnnee, he remained so for some short time 
After again visiting Delhi and Agra, and travel- 
ling in Bengal, Manucci, m the true spirit of the 
Jacfc-of all trades which he was, blo«somcd forth 
into a quack doctor Finding medicine distaste 
ful, or not sufficient!) lucrative or exciting, he 
again took up the profession of arms, this time 
m the service of Rajah ]ai Singh,* and, In his 
capacity of captain of artilicr), accompanied Jai 
Singh into the Dcccan, on that leader’s appoint- 
ment to a governorship there At Aurungabad, 
where Jai Singh amalgamated his forces with 
those of Shah Alam Manucci saw, for the first 
time, the famous Mahratta chief, Sivaji This 
was in June, 1665 After some operations against 
Bijapur, Manucci resigned his commission, and 
made his vva) to Bassam, north of Bombay, 
where he narrowly escaped the clutches of the 
inquisition, which was then in full ojacration 
in Portuguese India After a fifteen months’ 
stay at Goa, he left the town, disguised as a 

]*5 Sin g h I (tUjihV Strrtd taxlcr Stub Jihraj wm mid* joy trace 
ot tb* CToqoerrd proYiBcw •! tb* Dtctu ibovt 1664 11 by Auncjtib. 
RfoUtd t* cwrrt hi 1 666 , bot <£td it Brabant Wu to* ol tb* mo*t 

aJtwtd f tb*R*J[rat*.tta<Jmto<£flf b-ciiiltt llifut, tbt ihrt* Uejtijjt*, 
Trail, Ftnin, tod AraUt. 5 <y Orinttl Duu p.193 
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Portuguese Carmelite friar, and made his way 
to Agra and Delhi. Manucci now spent six or 
seven years at Lahore, and gamed a small for- 
tune by his fees for medical advice. He now 
determined to settle down and enjoy his com- 
petency, and selected Salsette island as the 
place of his retreat. An unfortunate commercial 
speculation swallowing up all he possessed, 
Manucci, after a short period of quiescence, 
was compelled to become a wanderer again 
Returning to Delhi, he was lucky enough to 
cure a wife of Shah Alam of an affliction of the 
ear, and was immediately appointed one of that 
official’s physicians In 1678 Shah Alam was 
made governor of the Deccan, and Manucci 
accompanied him there in his professional capa- 
city, but soon returned with him to Northern 
India, as Aurangzib recalled the new governor 
almost at once m order to help him m the con- 
quest of Jodhpur In 1681 Aurangzib left his 
capital, which he was destined never to see 
again Realising that if the South was ever to be 
rescued from the Mahratta plague, he must lead 
his armies in person agamst the infidels, he mus- 
tered an immense host, and set out upon that 
extraordinary series of campaigns in the Deccan 
and Southern India which ended only with his 
death m 1707 Already grey-haired and grey- 
bearded when he started, the lonely old man 
had yet twenty-six years of strenuous yet fruit- 
less toil before him 
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Before Aurangzib’s first campaign, Manuca 
abandoned the service of Shah Alam, and, reach- 
ing Surat, made his way by boat to Daman and 
Goa The Portuguese Viceroy had but recently 
been defeated by Sambap, Sivaii’s successor, in 
a skirmish, ana eagerly availed himself of 
Manucci’* services with a view to the negotia- 
tion of an agreement, though all the Venetian’* 
endeavours came to nothing Farther losses be- 
falling the Portuguese, Manucci was again 
despatched on an embassy, to Shah Alam at well 
as to the Mahratta chief For his excellent 
manipulation of these embassies Manuca was, in 
1684, created a knight of the Portuguese Order 
of St Jago On a lecond ambassadorial visit to 
Shah Alam, hemever, the new knight was de- 
tained by that nabob as a deserter from his ser- 
vice, but Manuca, after a first abortive attempt 
at flight, tucceeded eventually m escaping to 
Golconda Shah Alam subsequently occupied 
Golconda, and Manuca was for a time in a con- 
dition of the utmost peril, but, after various 
adventures, in the course of which he was once 
actually captured by the Shah’i soldiers, he 
found a *afe refuge at Madras, which he reached 
m 1686 The versatile knight now found yet 
another occupation, entering the service of the 
English governor, Gyfford, as foreign corres- 
pondent, and being employed chiefly m manag- 
ing the governor’s correspondence with Aurang- 
zib Governors Yale and rtigginson (1687-1698), 
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who succeeded Gyfford, were less well inclined 
towards the adventurer, but on Thomas Pitt’s 
appointment to the post of governor in 1698 
Manucci’s prospects once more improved. On 
the foundation of a rival English company m 
1700 Manucci was offered, and declined, a lucra- 
tive post as interpreter which it offered him 
Subsequently the Governor and Council of 
Madras recognised his services by making him a 
grant of leasehold land m perpetuity m the city, 
together with a house which was standing upon 
it. He died m 1717, at the age of eighty-four 
Such a chequered and adventurous career 
must be almost unique m the annals of Indian 
travel, home of romance though that country 
was m the seventeenth century Probably few 
Europeans, if any, who have ever found a career 
in India, have played so many parts as he. The 
extraordinary length of his career adds to its 
interest Manucci fought in the battle that 
made Aurangzib master of the Mogul Empire, 
and, m spite of that monarch’s long reign of 
fifty years, outlived four of his successors But 
there was one role more which this man of many 
roles desired to play Not content with having 
been captain of artillery to a Mogul prince, 
physician in ordmary to a provincial governor, 
plenipotentiary of a Portuguese viceroy, re- 
tired country gentleman at Salsette, and foreign 
correspondent to a British Governor at Madras, 
he aspired to become a man of letters. The fruit 
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of this aspiration was his Storia do Mogor> which, 
combined with the romance of his life, makes 
him the most interesting, if not the most re- 
markable, figure of all the interesting and re- 
markable figures who appear in these pages 
This work is one of the most extraordinary 
documents bearing on Indian history that we 
possess To begin with, it is, as already inti- 
mated, written in three languages, Italian, 
Portuguese, and French, a circumstance due to 
the author** difficulties with amanuenses As a 
history, it is, as Mr Irvine, its editor, lays, “ a 
somewhat mingled yam,” comprising, among 
other items of information, a vivacious account 
of the author’s travels, which is scattered here 
and there in the history' proper, a chronicle of 
previous Mogul bngsfa valuable treatise on the 
Mogul court, administration, and institutions, 
absurd supposed extracts from official chronicles, 
a useful description of the rest of India outside 
the Mogul dominions, and a full and important 
account of all Aurangzib’s and part of Shah 
Jahan’s reign Nothing could be more unjust 
than Governor Pitt’s colloquial description of 
the work as a “ history of Tom Thumb ”* For 
the closing years of Shah Jahan and for all 
Aurangzib’s reign Manucci is, as Mr Irvine re 
marks, “ a writer who cannot be ignored ” It is 
true, as both Mr Irvine and Mr Lane -Poole 

Gotttooc Pitt to Mr WootUj S«. it tb* India Hon**, Oct. ij, 170 1 
5 « Yale » Di*ry tf Sw JP Z 7 r^ro, 11, cciirw, oot» 3. 
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admit, that much of the history savours of back- 
stairs gossip But it is for that very reason all the 
more valuable “ Oriental history,” says Mr 
Irvine, “ as tricked out by venal or fulsome 
pens, tell us little or nothing of the real charac- 
ter of the actors m it, or of the inner courses 
of events, and a writer like Manucci supplies us 
with the necessary correction of lifelike, if at 
times sordid, detail ”* 

No amount of quotation can adequately 
convey an idea of the value of the book to the 
historian Owing to the already excellent know- 
ledge which we possess in the pages of Bernier 
and others, not to mention the Mohammedan 
writers, most of what Manucci tells us is neces- 
sarily only an amplification of what we knew 
before. We already knew, for instance, that 
Aurangzib was essentially a Puritan emperor 
Manucci enables us to realise what Aurangzib’s 
rule meant to his gayer subjects, when he tells 
us of his edicts against certain pleasures and in- 
dulgences, such as those against bhang, exces- 
sive music, and long beards What a contrast 
Aurangzib was m this respect to his people may 
be gathered from a delightfully characteristic 
passage of Manucci’s narrative “ It was so 
common,” he says, “ to drink spirits when 
Aurangzib ascended the throne, that one day 
he said m a passion that m all Hindustan no 
more than two men could be found who did 


* Introduction to Storta do Mogor 
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not dnnk, namelv himself and 7 Abd ul vsahlab, 
the chief quizj appointed b) him But with 
rcipcct to ’Abd ul wahlab he t\a» m error, for I 
myiclf sent him ever) da) a bottle of spirits, 
which he drank in secret to that the king aid not 
find ft out 

Bcmicr and others enable us to «cc the un- 
happy condition of the ryots under Moham- 
mcaan rule That the) fared no better under 
their own Hindu rajahs is abundantly clear 
from ManuccTs narrative Referring to tne con- 
ditions of land tenure under the Hindu pnnees, 
he saps u All land belongs to the crown, no 
indiv idual hat, as his own, field or estate, or anp 
propert) whatever, that he can bequeath to his 
children At the beginning of the jear, 
which is in June, the officers come from the 
court to the Milages, and compel the peasants 
to take up land at a certain rate This bargain 
made, the) must give notice at hancst time to 
the king's officers, for without their permission 
they ma) not Hancst the grain As soon as 
notice is received the officer* proceed to the spot, 
and, before allowing the crop to be cut, thev asl 
the cultivators whether they arc willing to give 
a half or a third more than the) have contracted 
for at the beginning of the year Should the cul 
tivators agree to this, writings are drawn up and 
security taken, but, after having made the bar- 
gain, they usually find that what they gather in 

VeL|(,p,{, 
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does not suffice to meet the lung’s rent It thus 
happens more often than not that they find 
themselves ruined by this revenue payment.”*' 
This pitiful picture is followed by a graphic 
account of the horrible practices of people who 
farmed out the revenue, and of the tortures suf- 
fered by the ryots We do not wonder at the 
fact, mentioned above as having been told us by 
Tavernier, that sometimes whole districts were 
deserted, the wretched peasants finding it pre- 
ferable to starve m the woods rather than till the 
land on these impossible conditions 

Space forbids any further quotations from 
Manucci’s narrative The two passages already 
given may perhaps serve to convey some idea of 
his style, and of the kind of information which 
he gives m his book. A detailed analysis of his 
work is impossible here, as it would resolve itself 
into a history of Aurangzib’s reign, in addition 
to^which his history rather amplifies our pre- 
vious knowledge than gives us new. 

’ Manucci was not, of course, a cultivated 
observer like Bernier, and he naturally prefers 
to record his observations than to draw gene- 
ralised conclusions from them For the task he 
set himself his shrewd mother wit eminently 
fitted him The native talent of the man may 
be gathered from his medical success It is true, 
of course, that among the blind the one-eyed 
man is king, but that Manucci, without any 

• VoL in, 4 6 
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training whatever, should have been able to 
become a tolerable practitioner 11 no small testi- 
mony to his cleverness But apart from the mass 
of facts which the Venetian presents to u», his 
work possciies distinct value as literature From 
beginning to end it is ah\ e with the writer’s per- 
sonality, and n constantly ht up by a flash of his 
wit “ No fair-minded reader, says Mr Irvine, 
truly enough, “ ought to say that Manned is, 
for man) pages together, so dull as to be unin- 
teresting or unreadable ” It is this combina- 
tion of subjective interest and objective fact that 
makes Manucci so peculiarly attractive a writer 
Bernier’s observations arc priceless, but the cold 
philosophical standpoint of the author robs his 
book of the warmth which pervades the writings 
of many less able travellers than he Tavernier's 
Stx Voyages is often so personal as to lose all 
objective value. Manuca’s Stona do Mogor is 
both pregnant with fact and aglow with the 
author’s personality It is not for that reason 
necessarily more valuable to the historian than 
the accounts of Manucci’s famous French con- 
temporaries, but the combination of a certain 
amount of the virtues of both those writers 
renders it more interesting to the average 
reader Bernier appeals to the philosophic his- 
torian, Tavernier to the armchair reader who 
regards a book as a pleasant method of passing 
the time. Manned to the man who reads with 
the combined object of instruction and diver- 
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sion. The question which is the most valuable 
is a matter of the interpretation of the word, 
and may be left to dialecticians to decide Each 
in his own sphere is unrivalled Erom the point 
of view which the present work pre-supposes, 
Bernier and Manucci must contest the palm. 
If they are judged by their skill m arranging 
their facts and m synthetising them mto a com- 
plete and well-balanced picture, Manucci is 
not worthy to be mentioned in the same breath 
with Bernier, but considered merely as a store- 
house of observed political and social informa- 
tion, the Venetian’s book is perhaps destined to be 
of more ultimate value to the historian of India 
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Dr Jthn Tryer arj Dr Gtirrl/i Cartn 

AH AnnnpuTj i ini arj »E ti* InJomj were ImoScfcnt tr> 
ttril tV e ir.crticcc diKrticn cf tie »uit wUcK cow jreued 
upon Kin frrn rrerr qcirirr 

A dedcit to lit Mtmui wai He a fclow firm 10 water 
wfclch offm bo muunct to lie i tret c and retain* tx» impti 
thn of fti effect. Dot a defeat to the Mofoli wa» attended 
with Dxt and hoenfUatloo — Etfhxur*/ 

r T'lIE hntory of India during the tecond half 

X of the tcicntcenth century war made 
momentout b) the career* of two men of extra- 
ordinar) force of character One of thetc wa* 
Aurangzib himself, the other wat Sivaji, the 
Mahratta “ mountain rat ” Sivajt’i exploit!, 
which included the tacking of Surat, came to an 
end with hit death in 1G80 But hit career had 
given thape to thotc national atpirationt of the 
Mahratta* which had before eluted onlj in 
germ, and marked out the courtc in which the 
rmtorj of the next eighty jear* wat to flow 
The ipint of Sivaji lived on in lit* Mahratta 
follower*, and, tunning, or rather gaming 
ttrength from, the long campaign of Aurang- 
xib, continued to fire the heart! of that warliltc 
race, till, when tccmingly on the verge of it* 
greatett triumph, it was rolled back ana broken 
2*7 ox 
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on tlie plains of Panipat The scope of our sub- 
ject forbids us to go further than the beginnings 
of this great Hindu revival The rise of the 
Mahratta power and the ineffectual attempts of 
Aurang7ib to arrest it are brought directly to 
our notice by the travels of the two doctors 
whose names appear at the head of this chapter. 
Dr Fryer’s narrative* conveys to us a consider- 
able amount of information relative to Sivaji 
and the Mahratta power in general, Dr Gemelli 
Careri paints us a graphic picture of Aurangzib 
in the midst of his vam endeavours to reach his 
nimble foe with his unwieldy host It is not pre- 
tended that the evidence of these two doctors 
goes no farther than this On the contrary, each 
of them wrote considerably on other parts of 
India than the immediate vicinity of Sivaji and 
Aurangzib, but, as those princes exceeded all 
their contemporaries m fame, so Fryer’s and 
Careri’s evidence for them, and for the condi- 
tion of those parts of India in which their opera- 
tions took place, must outweigh all the rest of 
their observations 

Dr John Fryer was in Persia and India during 
the nine years ending m 1681. His perigrmations 
in India seem to have been confined to sea visits 
to places on the Coromandel and Malabar 
coasts, and trips a little way inland at various 

• A very fair, though short and sketchy, analysis of the value of the 
narratives of Tryer and many other travellers of this date, so far as they 
illustrate the history of Aurangzib and Snaji, may be found in Robert 
Orme’s Historical Fragments oj tbe Mogul Empire 
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places between Cambaj and Goa For hu 
limited field, howc\cr, he Is a valuable autho- 
rity, in addition to which he 11 an exceedingly 
interesting writer 

Fryer clearl) points out one of the chief 
cauics of the political distractions of the later 
years of Aurangzib’s reign Akbar had perceived 
that a powerful Mogul Lmpirc was only possible 
if it were propped up by Hindu and Moham- 
medan able, and had acted on that belief 
“This religious bigot of an Emperor, Auren 
Zeeb,” says Fryer, 4 is on a project to bnng 
them all over to his faith, and has alread) begun 
b) two several taxes or polls \erj severe ones, 
which has made some Ryahs revolt Earh 
in his reign the Puritan Emperor had rcim- 
posed the hated * jizya,” or poll tax on unbe- 
lief*, the tax which, as Mr Lane Poole says, 
“ Akbar had disdained, and Shah Jahan had not 
dared to think of ”tAs Dr Fr) cr saw, the impost 
was responsible for most of tiic Hindu disaffec- 
tion which harassed the greater part of the reign 
of Aurangzib,and was one of the mam influences 
which kept alue the feeling of nationality 
among the Mahrattas 

In 1674, "ben Fryer was at Bombay, Oxen- 
den and other* were sent from that town on an 
embassy to Sivaji, Fryer did not accompany it, 
though he gives a very good account of its pro- 

Trttmo'inficrteof Roe mvd Frjff'i trardi p.307 
t J/«ArtW/*A*,p.3*5 
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ceedings Sivaji was found at “ Rairee,” where 
he was holding his court, being also busied with 
“ great affairs relating to his coronation* and 
marriage ” Nevertheless, he accorded them an 
audience, as also did his son Sambaji The 
embassy obtained permission from Sivaji to 
trade anywhere in his dominions, but was 
unable to persuade him to change the imme- 
morial custom by which wrecks became the 
property of the coast-dwellers, the real owners 
losing all rights over them. While the embassy 
was at Sivaji’s court, they saw him go through 
the ceremony, imitated apparently from the 
Moguls, of being weighed agamst gold. On the 
whole, however, the account of this expedition 
to the Mahratta court, as it appears m Fryer’s 
book, tells us little or nothing of any value. We 
' gather, from what Fryer tells us, that the fame 
and fear of him dominated all the surrounding 
neighbourhood, while his apt parody of the 
words which Virgil put mto the mouth of Dido, 
m her reviling of Aeneas, seems to be some 
indication of the feelings which the stories told 
of the royal bandit mspired in the mind of the 
traveller himself f 

Fryer has an excellent account of the two 
cities of Bombay and Surat; but by far the most 
valuable part of his narrative is his analysis of 

* A confirmatory ceremony See Elphir>9tone’s History, p 629 
t e.g , Part of it runs “ duns gcnuit te cautibus ingens Jenneah, 
Duccanaeque admorunt ubera tigres ” 
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the political condition of the Kingdom of Bija- 
pur Thuonc timcpovvcrful State was, in Fryer's 
day, in a peculiar position harassed b) Sivaji, 
and )et glad of hn help m arresting Mogul 
encroachment He gives a good description of 
“ the disjointed Members of Vniapour, neither 
trotting one another, nor uniting for the com- 
mon good of the Kingdom ”* In the meantime, 
he *ays, 41 Seva, taking advantage of their irre- 
solution, ranges v\ here he lists ” u So miserable,” 
he conunues, “ is that State where the other 
Members grow too powerful for the Head, as m 
this constituted Government of Duccan, where 
the King’s Munificence to the Grandees has 
instated them in Absolute Authont) over their 
Provinces, that they arc Potent enough to 
engage one another, and countermand the 
King’s Commands, unless suitable to their 
Humours ”t Fryer apt!) sums up the position 
of the Mahratta chief in this distracted state 
“ Seva Gi,” he says, “ is reckoned also as a de- 
ceased Limb of Duccan, impostumated and 
svvoln too big for the Bod), in some respects 
benefiting, m others discommoding it, bene- 
ficial by opposing the Mogul's entiy into the 
Kingdom, out prejudicial m being hn own 
Paymaster, rewarding himself most unconscion- 
ably It is abundantly clear from Fryer’s 
summary that Bijapur was ready and ripe for 
that destruction which not long after feu upon 
P- 39S- tp.J9*. tp.4°7 
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it at the hands of Aurangzib, and left the Mah- 
rattas, after that monarch’s death, undisputed 
masters of Southern India Without his narra- 
tive our knowledge of the nature of Sivaji’s 
power and of its early growth would be con- 
siderably dimmished The historian Orme re- 
marked. “ Our attention to what Fryer says of 
him (Swap) first led us to discover that Sevagi 
was the founder of the present nation of the 
Morattoes ” , and the testimony of later gene- 
rations to the worth of the surgeon-traveller has 
been equally glowing * 

Sivaji had been dead fifteen years when Dr 
John F Gemelh Careri, the Italian, visited 
Aurangzib m the midst of his Deccan campaigns. 
Caren’s Indian experiences were only an infini- 
tesimal part of his travels, in the entire course 
of which he encircled the globe He started 
from Naples in June, 1693, and, travelling via 
Egypt, Constantinople, Trebizond, and Ispa- 
han, returned to Europe by Pekin, the Philip- 
pines, and Vera Cruz His travels m India, 
which were comparatively circumscribed, occu- 
pied the early part of 1695 

On his way from Goa to Galgala, where 
Aurangzib was encamped, Caren found that 
travelling m India was a costly process “ At the 
foot of the Mountain of Balagati, I found the 
Guards and other custom-house officers so fond 
of other men’s goods that they took twelve 

* Robert Orme’s Hulortcal Fragments of the Mogul Empire 
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roupies for two strings of pearls ”* It was, m 
addition, not only costly, but inconvenient and 
difficult. He could get no beasts for carnage, 
there were no ** Caravanserais at convenient dis- 
tances,” nor provisions, while thieves were 
always to be apprehended He slept at mght 
under a tree, or ocneath the open sty, and was 
always, even in the neighbourhood of the 
Mogul camp, in dread of an attack from the 
Mahrattas. Alter giving this rcatal of his woes, 
Caren takes care to say that travelling in other 
parts of India is far better than in this kingdom 
of Biiapur, “ which is constantly harassed with 
wan ” In the event he succeeded m reaching 
Galgala unharmed 

At the moment of Geraelli Carcri’l visit to 
the camp of Aurangzib, the tide of demoralisa- 
tion, which eventually reduced his army to a 
langhmg-stock, had just begun to flow in full 
force. To jdl appearance Aurangnb was a vie- 
tonous conqueror The mam objective of the 
earlier campaigns had been the subversion of the 
kingdoms of Bijapur and Golconda, which paid 
blackmail to the Mahrattas, and so enabled them 
to maintain their resistance. In 1686 and 1688, 
respectively, the atics of Bijapnx and Golconda 
had fallen, and the dynasties which had reigned 
m those cities had ceased to exist. When 
Gemelli Caren came in 1695, the Mo^ul 
emperor had been for some time encamped with 

From ChmrUiri CoUoetic*, to L rr p. 231 
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a huge army at Galgala, to the south of the 
ruins of Brjapur, on the upper reaches of the 
Kishna. The whole of South India, as far as 
Tanjore, was nominally his Sambap had been 
captured and executed six years before; a Mah- 
ratta army scarcely existed, and the war was 
carried on only by independent operations 
under various Mahratta chiefs To a superficial 
observer it must have seemed that Aurangzib’s 
long campaigns were coming at last to a victo- 
rious close 

Caren’s narrative shows the reverse side of 
the picture The army, consisting, as the tra- 
veller tells us, of 100,000 foot, 60,000 horse, 
50,000 camels, and 3,000 elephants, was far too 
unwieldy to operate in broken, uneven soil 
against guerrilla warriors. The camp of Galgala 
was thirty miles in circumference, and enclosed 
a huge population amountmg to a million The 
tents of the emperor and his sons occupied a 
space of not less than three miles round. Luxury 
and effeminacy were rampant among all alike. 
Discipline, as well among the European mer- 
cenaries as among the Mohammedans, was non- 
existent “ The Frenchmen,” says Caren, 
c< praised the high pay, and said the service was 
diversion: nobody would fight or keep watch, 
and only forfeited a day’s pay when they failed 
to do either.” Corruption was everywhere doing 
its deadly work among the higher officials 
Omrahs, who received a large sumyearly, on con- 
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dltion that the) maintained a certain force, kept 
onl) half the proper number of men, and 
pocketed the profit The huge armv ate up all 
the provisions for milej round, ana if ever its 
communications with Northern Indu were 
mtcrccpted, at was often done bp the danng 
Mahratta skirmishers it was in the utmost 
danger of itarvation It is not, under these cir- 
cumstances, turpniing, that Aurangzib was 
toon afterwards obliged to relax his gratp of 
Southern India, and despondently to lead back 
his luxuriout and demorali ed host to Ahmed- 
nagar 

Caren had a most interesting interview with 
the leader of this remarkable arm) of occupation 
On March 21 he was admitted to the presence 
of the aged emperor, now verging on his eigh- 
tieth )ear He siw an old, white Winded man, 
of low nature, slender, and bossed svith a^e, 
with a long nose, and a pronouncedly olive skin 
He was clothed in plain white muslin, and wore 
a turban adorned with a large emerald Sur- 
rounded bv his orarahs, and supporting himself 
with a staff, he was receiving petitions, which he 
read without artificial aid, and personally 
endorsed Hu cheerful and smiling countenance 
seemed ah the time to indicate that he took 
pleasure in what he was doing Aurangxib 
chatted affably with Caren, and took consider- 
able interest in the news which he brought from 
Europe, and finished by requesting him, as he 
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apparently requested all Europeans with whom 
he came in contact, to enter his service. As the 
monarch left the audience room, he was fol- 
lowed by the “ Cottwall,” who blew a fan- 
faronade on “ a great Trumpet of green 
Copper ”; and, adds Careri, with a touch of 
humour, “ that foolish Trumpet made me 
Laugh, because it made a noise much like that 
our Swmeheards make to call together their 
Swme at night.” 

Careri has some very interesting remarks on 
the Mogul theory of administration and on the 
land system, a useful analysis of Aurangzib’s 
revenue and wealth, and of the extent of his ter- 
ritory; a critical dissertation on his absolute 
power; and an examination of the organization 
of his army. The Italian docs not, however, add 
greatly to our knowledge of these subjects, 
which were discussed by many travellers pre- 
vious to Careri It is as an authority for the con- 
dition of Aurangzib’s army in the midst of its 
Deccan campaigns that he is indispensable. 

Both Fryer and Careri take high rank among 
European travellers in India. The evidence of 
the one nowhere overlaps that of the other, and 
)Ct it was impossible not to deal with the two 
men together. The fact that they were members 
of the same profession was some, but not by 
it'clf sufficient, excuse But what made their 
claim to combined discussion irresistible was the 
remarkable manner in which they each of them 
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fit into the great Deccan drama, which was 
played m the last half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury before a wondering India In that drama 
two great protagonists monopolise attention, 
and though one of them disappeared from the 
stage long before the dose of the century, yet 
the glamour of the name of Sivaji cast such 
a spell upon his followers, that it ma> not 
without truth be said that, even after the Mah- 
ratta's death, it was with Sivaji that Aurang- 
rtb continued to wage his victorious yet hope- 
less campaigns The text of that drama has to 
be pieced together from various sources Not all 
the five acts are to be found In the writings of 
European travellers, but m Fryer's narrative 
we may not unreasonably look for at least a 
scene of the second act, and in GcmcDi Caren 's 
for the greater part of the fourth 



CHAPTER XV 

6 Miscellaneous travellers in the j 'Reign of 
tAurangzib 

Well remembering that caution of the poet, “ Turpe mihi 
abire domo vacuumque rcdirc,” I have as my greatest adven- 
ture thought fit to expose to public view these observations — 
Str Thomas Herbert. 

“ r "I 'HROUGH the constant relations of 
X commerce, settlement, and conquest, 
which Europe has maintained with the East 
Indies, the voyages to that country, and journeys 
through it, have been exceedingly numerous. 
It thus becomes necessary to exclude many 
whom their merit would otherwise entitle to 
notice, and to make such a selection as may 
appear most likely to prove edifying to the 
reader.”* In these words Hugh Murray, the 
author of Discoveries and Travels in Asia , ex- 
cuses himself for omitting m his book all mention 
of a considerable number of European travellers 
in India A similar apology may fittingly be 
inserted m the closing chapter of the present 
work, as a glance at the list of books appended 
will be sufficient to show.f In order, however, 

* Murray’s Dtscoverict and Travels tn Atta,vo\ II, p 159 
t See Appendix II 
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slightly to mitigate the gravity of the defi- 
ciencies which requirement! of space impose, 
the present chapter, which deals with a number 
of less important name!, is added The records 
of these travellers are, in general, eminently 
interesting, but their value as evidence for the 
political and social condition of India in their 
time is slight when compared with that of their 
better known contemporaries * 

A considerable mass of miscellaneous evi- 
dence with regard to Bengal is available in the 
records of tome of these less important writers 
Among those who visited Bengal in the reign 
of Aurangzib were Woutcr Shouten and 
Nicholas ae Graaf (the two Dutch travellers), 
Thomas Bowre) and Mr (afterwards Sir) 
William Hedges Woutcr Shouten was a Dutch 
captain, who, in the course of his commercial 
voyages, touched at most of the chief ports of 
the East Indies, both in the islands and on the 
mainland of India, and, in addition, sailed a con- 
siderable distance up the Ganges He was in the 
East from 1658 to 1665 Shouten was a faithful 
observer and an interesting writer Of him the 
author of the Htilotre General e des Voyages^ 

I need emit no crew for ocdttifif lH mendoo of lb* (unrat tnrtCer 
Feta Moody, who paid hi fint rWt to India Qn Um Fait I radii Cooj- 
0307*1 merrier) tn jfoS and Us third and hut In 1655. AH thw# who ire 
urtfttrted in the itory Indian tmrl mutt reject that Ui ToJatnirioui 
MS. b beinr edited for the IlaUnyt Society by St R- C Temple. PubC- 
cro'oo has already bey an , but tia the compiedoo of that pat wori *ny 
dbawdtm o< Moody mast be diffieult tad anutufactory 
t Tom* 30, 1&4. 
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wrote : “ La Jugement et la bonne foi eclatoient 
dans les recits et dans les descriptions de Gau- 
tier Shouten. Non seulement les peintmres en 
son livre sont vives, et les details interessant, 
mais ll y regne nn air de candour et de sagesse, 
qui plait autant que la vanete de ses aventures ” 
He was not, however, an educated observer, and 
his information consists, mainly, in isolated 
pieces of information such as that which he 
gives us on the subject of the absence of mns 
in Bengal, and the uncomfortable tents and 
sheds (“ Sarais ”) which do duty for them Of 
the pohtical condition of Bengal he tells us 
little or nothing that is worth a second reading. 
His information on places other than Bengal, 
such as the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, is 
of a similar nature, always interestmg, but 
seldom important. 

Sir William Hedges and Thomas Bowrey 
need not delay us long. Hedges was m Bengal, 
in the East India Company’s service as an agent, 
from 1681 to 1688, and kept a volummous 
diary. It is strictly businesslike and, from the 
present pomt of view, is valuable chiefly as 
exhibiting the attitude of a typical local 
governor or nabob toward foreign traders. 
Presents, on making a petition to him, were as 
necessary as at the court of the “ Great Mogul ” 
Hedges came into frequent contact with the 
nabob of Dacca, and found him rather chary of 
grantmg facilities for trade. The nabob’s atti- 
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tude was summed up in the remark which 
Hedges reports him to hare made, to the effect 
that “vc English were a compan) of base, 
quarrelling people and foul dealers ” It is clear, 
from what Hedges sajs, that Shaista Khan was 
of a grasping and cot ctous nature. To this other 
writers — including Tavernier and Streynsham 
Master, a well known company’s tenant of this 
period — also testifj “He is ever) day more 
covetous than other,” sajs the latter, “ to that 
to relate to you the many wajes that arc con- 
tinually invented by his Duan (one of the 
craftiest men in the Kmgdome) and his govern- 
ors to bring monev into his coffers, would be at 
endless as admirable, both for their witt and 
cruelty ”* Shaista Khan seems to hate been an 
example of the wont t; pc of a Mogul pro- 
vincial governor t Thomas Bowrey, who was m 
one or other of the various countries adjoining 

Iktrjtf Strrywt&tm&fMtrr p. Ut 

| ** StjdrtA Kbift, Amir-el Um Tba ton of Ani ^hln, waxtr 

After the death oi hii i niter a-d. 1641 bt srxj appexnted waalr 
by the E mp eror Shah J than . Wm Appointed gOTem er of Bertr 
by Sbib JstJn (n jld. |6jS| and {a u. 165a to the toon impor 
tut c ornirun d of Onjrtt- In A-tn : 6<4 be w» employed by Alaragtr 
(Anraatttb) »t Out time viceroy of the Drcon, to ktt* »i frralcnant to 
ho ddett too, Saltan Mohammad, in lh» war of Oolknda. In th* cootm- 
twni of Shsb Jahln a nu for tba throes* In aj. 165! ho tarred tmdrr 
Dirt SHteb, wb«m ht betrayed by firing IntdEgeoee and fuidea to 
Annnjttb. Ht wm appointed ta Joly A-O, 1659, forerpor of tba Deccan 
In tha room of Mohammad Mtnrn'm, tba toe of the Emperor Alatngrr 
who w»t rr called to tba preaeocr, and In A-n. 1666 m goreroor of BenjfiL 
Ht hrpt Uj comrt it Dacca, and by Ui Injortic* nroreird a war with job 
Choikxh, Governor of tba factory of the East India Company at OelS- 
fht t, new Hp|htL Ila died In tba rdfo of Alamftron illy jt, A-D. 1694.’* 
— Qnnui D ajr*ph*ca f Di'rtimjry p. j jx, 
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the Bay of Bengal from 1669 to 1679,1s equally 
explicit as to the extortion and rapacity of the 
Bengal nabobs. “ I remember,” he says, “ when 
I lived in the towne of Ballasore . . a new 
Nabob was sent from Dacca to Settle m Cut- 
tack, the old one bemge first sent for to avoide 
contention between them The New Nabob, in 
his Journey, tooke all Opportunities to get 
moneys, in soe much that he lett Slipp none 
whereby he might Enrich him selfe Either by 
legal 01 illegal means He came neare to 
Ballasore . . where he sent for most rich 
Merchants of Gentues and Banjans command- 
inge their estates, or considerable portions of 
them att his owne pleasure His demands off 
Some were 10, 20, 30, 40, 50 thousand rupees, 
and of Some more, accordmge as they were of 
abihtie. . . And for noe Other law or reason, 
but that he told them he wanted a great 
Summe of moneys to welcome him into the 
place ”*Bowreyisa simple but most quaintfand 
mteresting writer His chief Indian travels took 
place on the Coromandel Coast, m Bengal, and 
in Golconda, on which distncts his narrative 
conveys a good deal of miscellaneous informa- 
tion Until recently the authorship of his 
narrative was unknown, in addition to which it 
existed only in manuscript. 

• Hal Soc Edition of Thomas Bowrey’s Countries round the Bay of 
Bengal , p 152 

t«g) Jaggernat appears as “ Jno Gemaet.” 
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By far, however, the most interesting and 
valuable narrative of travel in Bengal, from the 
pen of one of these less important writers, is that 
ofGraaf Graaf was a doctor in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company, and, in addition to 
his Bengal expedition, travelled widely in the 
Archipelago and visited most of the ports of 
India proper Previous to his travels in Bengal 
Graaf had made two voyages from Europe to 
India, and in 1668, after taxing part m the war 
with England m European waters, started on 
his third voyage to the East. In 1670 the director 
of the Dutch factory at Patna fell ill, and Graaf, 
who was at the time at Hugh, was sent up the 
Ganges to assist his recovery As he was known 
to be a tolerable draughtsman, he was ordered 
to sketch plans of any cities or castles which he 
passed on his way On carrying out his instruc- 
tions at Monghir, Graaf, who had landed, the 
better to take his observations, was arrested as a 
spy, and hnmed before the governor Though 
threatened with immediate death, and confined 
in a dark and nauseous dungeon, “ fort puante, 
avec vaunens,” as the French translation puti it, 
Graaf did not give up hope. In the meantime 
the governor took steps to communicate with 
the “ Great Mogul,” a fact interesting as show- 
ing that Aurangzib maintained considerable 
control over the criminal jurisdiction of his 
governors A second examination subsequently 
took place, at which Graaf and his companion 
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were alleged to be “ Portuguese, scoundrels sent 
by Sivaji.” Even m Bengal, it seems, the 
Moguls were not without apprehension of the 
Mahratta chief * The two were then taken back 
to their dungeon, the populace spitting in their 
faces on the way, but their release was soon 
afterwards effected by an order from the 
governor of Patna, at which town Graaf’s 
Dutch friends had been exerting their influ- 
ence on the prisoners’ behalf After their libera- 
tion the two went on to Patna After a short 
stay here Graaf returned to Hugli by way of 
Kasimbazaar. 

Graaf’s narrative is valuable, chiefly, as show- 
ing the relations subsisting between the various 
officials of the Mogul government ul Bengal. 
The governor of a small frontier town consults 
the Emperor before darmg to execute two 
foreigners caught in the act of flagrant espion- 
age. On being ordered by the governor of 
Patna, who was apparently his superior, to give 
up his captives, he defies him, and only com- 
plies on the receipt of a second demand accom- 
panied by a threat to treat him as a rebel in 
default of obedience. The natural conclusion 
seems to be that the extraordinary minuteness 
of the surveillance, which Aurangzib is well 
known to have exercised over the affairs of his 

* “ The first mention he makes of Sevagi is where it might be least 
expected, when he was travelling m Bengal, but what he says of him there 
has assisted our narrative ” — Robert Orme’s Historical Fragments of tie 
Mogul Empire, Notes, p xiv 
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vast empire, resulted in a tendenej among 
official! to refer esen minor mattcrJ to the cen- 
tral power, and to disregard the commands of 
intermediate authorities 

For theSouthem coaitj of India, and the king- 
dom! adjoining them, our bat authontia at 
thu time are John Nieuhoff, who was in Brazil 
from 1640 to 1651, and visited India at various 
lima between 1653 and 1670, and Philip Bal- 
daeus, who wai a munonarj in the Malabar and 
Coromandel dutneu about the middle of the 
century Both of them were Dutchmen Their 
narratna throw considerable light on the 
growth of Dutch power in Southern India, but 
othenvne present few point! of vital impor- 
tance 

The narratne of Nieuhoff, who wai a «ervant 
of the Dutch Ea«t India Company, ihoivi that 
the Malabar Coast wai still, a! in the fifteenth 
century, portioned out among various petty 
lung! To lomc of these, such as the King of 
kaikolang and the King of Porka, Nieuhoff was 
sent to treat. In these, as in almost all the king- 
doms of India, at one time or another, the old 
Oriental defect showed itself The King of 
Kaikolang left all buirnas m the hands of one of 
his "Residoors,” who, lays Nieuhoff, “knows 
how to make his advantage of it ”* The admin- 
istration of justice in these Stata was extremely 
severe, and was apparently effcctne in accom- 

a«rdJIl*» CoDmwm, p. s jl of reL n, 
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plishing its aim. To the south and west the 
Naichus of Travancore and the Naichus of 
Madura contested for supremacy, and seem to 
have been entirely independent of what re- 
mained of the Third Dynasty of the Kings of 
Vijayanagar, or, rather (at this time), of 
Chanderghirri. Further up the coast of Coro- 
mandel, the sovereigns of Tanjore, Gingi, and 
various isolated towns, seem, according to 
Baldaeus, to have been semi-independent, 
though m constant dread of attack from stron- 
ger powers near them, especially from the King 
of Bijapur Slaves could, owing to the frequent 
sackings of cities which took place, be purchased 
very cheaply all along the western coast On the 
Malabar coast, we gather from both writers, the 
pirates had still to be feared by all navigators. 
All the Malabars, says Nieuhoff, are “ either 
Merchants or Pirates ” The horrible condition 
of the lower castes in the Malabar towns, which 
was occasioned by the oppressive and overbear- 
ing conduct of the Nairs and other high caste 
folk, is well and graphically portrayed by him; 
but, as we have already dealt with the peculiar 
customs of Malabar m connection with other 
travellers, and Nieuhoff and Baldaeus are 
merely confirmatory of them, the evidence of 
these two Dutchmen, explicit and detailed as 
it is, need occupy our attention no longer 

A number of other comparatively unimpor- 
tant names may be briefly touched upon. 
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Delestrc, who was empIo)ed from 1671 to 1675 
under the “ Compgnte Royale,” touched m tnc 
course of His wort at most of the chief ports of 
the Cast Indies and, in his narratn c, has, among 
other information, some interesting evidence 
for Surat, Goa, Calicut, Ceylon, the Coro- 
mandel Coast, and Bengal Havart, the Dutch 
factor, who was in India from 1671 to 1685, is 
•valuable chief!) for what he savs about the 
Dutch settlements on the south-east coasts, 
Duquesne, who paid a flying visit to Pondi- 
cherry m 1690, is similarly useful as giving 
evidence of the French settlements there Carr6, 
who accompanied the French Director General 
Carrou to Surat in 1668, returned home with 
letters to Colbert in 1671, but was again m 
India in the following year, and, after some 
travel in the in tenor, In which he visited, 
among other places, the town of Bijapur, went 
back to France and published two small 
volumes of travel Though sometimes careless 
as regards dates, the boob throw some light on 
the movements of Sivaji m the yean 1671 and 
1672 Carr6 compared the Mahratta chief to 
Gustavus Adolphus and Julius Cxsar, 10 un- 
reasoned was his admiration for him. V Dellon, 
a French physician, was in Southern India from 
1669 to 1676, and wrote a book which contains 
intelligence of the customs of the people and of 
the growth of the power of Sivaji Dc la Have 
was a French officer who earned out some mili- 
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tar y operations off the Coromandel Coast in 
1672, but the journal which he wrote is of little 
more than personal interest In 1689 the Rev. J. 
Ovington, an English clergyman, paid a flying 
visit to Surat, on the strength of which he 
wrote an ambitious book describing India. Oving- 
ton took care to obtain his information from 
reliable sources and, considering the circum- 
stances, the work was remarkably successful; but 
the excuse for writing it was certainly slender. 
Not the least amusing part of the book was the 
Horatian line prefixed to it, which described the 
author as having seen the “ habits and towns of 
many men ” 1 * Considering that Ovington did 
not go beyond Bombay and Surat, the claim was 
certainly somewhat starthng. Ovington’s book 
contams some by no means despicable evidence 
relative to the method and the results of Mogul 
administration; and yet it is not surprising that 
in addition to the eulogies which fellow clerics 
and others lavished on the work, it met also with 
not a little ridicule. 

One of the sharpest pieces of criticismt which 
fell to the lot of Ovington came from the pen of 

# “ Qrn mores hominummultorumviditeturbes ” 

t “ I know a reverend gentleman, in Anno 1690, who came to Bombay 
in India, chaplain of the ship Benjamin, the chaplain stayed at Bom- 
bay and Surat, employed m his ministerial duties, and m making his 
ingenious observations and remarks, which he published when he returned 
to England, for which he received a great deal of applause, and many 
encomiums from some of his reverend brethren, and a particular compli- 
ment from the governor of the Church, yet I know that his greatest 
travels were in maps ” — Pinkerton’s Collection of Voyages and Travels , 
\ol vm,p 260 
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Captain Alexander Hamilton, who travelled in 
the East Indiea from 1688 to 1733, and wrote a 
long account of hij cxpcneacej He combined 
the function! of trader and traveller and, in the 
coune of hu peregrinations, tinted “most of 
the countnei and ulandi of Commerce and 
Navigation between the Cape of Good Hope 
and the nland of Japon " Hamilton's remark! 
on India, of which country he «ccm» to have 
been acquainted with all part! which bordered 
on the coajt, male interesting reading, but arc 
diffuse and rambling, and, in the main, do 
nothing but repeat what former tra\ ellcri have 
told in His wide experience, however, at time! 
give! his statements a peculiar value, and laiet 
him from man) of the pitfalls Into which less- 
travelled wnten were led If Hamilton laughed 
at Oungton, it wai with right Though the 
intrinsic value of hu observation! is not luch 
at to give him rank bj the nde of men like 
Varthema, della Valle, or Bernier, jet the 
prolonged nature of hu wanderings in the East 
gives him a just claim to stand in a category 
which is famons m another sense, a category in 
which he u surpassed by Manned alone among 
all the numerous names which have been men- 
tioned in the preceding pages 

• * * * * 

With, the name of Hamilton we dose our sur- 
vey of European travel in India during the 
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three centuries which ended the medieval period 
of Indian history. It is easy to see that the exist- 
ence of such a vast mass of evidence bearing on 
the social and political condition of that country, 
prior to the changes which the rise of British 
power induced, raises a host of important ques- 
tions What is the actual value of this evidence ? 
With how much caution must it be received? 
How much allowance must be made for Euro- 
pean prejudice or ignorance? What must be our 
attitude when it clashes with the assertions of 
later native writers? How far is it affected by 
the natural desire of the writers to render their 
narratives interesting to those at home? These, 
and a score of similar questions, we do not 
attempt to answer, save m so far as they have 
been answered in the preceding pages. A detailed 
and reasoned answer to them belongs to a 
larger work than the present, a work which has 
yet to be written A desideratum among the 
materials for Indian history is a scientific analysis 
and classification — something on the fines of the 
reports on the India Office records which have 
been published in the past — of the evidence 
which is available in these numerous travellers’ 
tales The historian who takes this work m hand 
will not have an easy or even a wholly pleasant 
task The oases of vital fact are sometimes hard 
to find, deserts and and spaces abound, over 
which, however, the traveller dare not hasten 
lest he unwittingly pass by a patch of green If, 
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in the absence of a larger and more ayitematic 
work, the present modett attempt lervei to 
guide even a few teeVen to the fertile ipott, 
the writer will feel that hil labour haa not teen 
wholly thrown away 
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APPENDIX I 

<1 he tMansabdars 9 

T HE following extract from the At * t Akbsn of Abo 
I fail ft fntcratfng u an account of the Mantabdar 
iptcm from the pen of a native rmter It relate* to the time 
of Aibar*— 

' Mm, from the wickedneii of thar patdoiu, *uad much 
mote [than animals] in need of a jwt leader, round whom 
tier may rail y; in fact thar toefal exfttmee depend* upon 
their being ruled bra monarch for the extraordinary weird 
nett of men, and their Inclination to that which U evil, teach 
their pauloni and Jam n me trap of perrenlty and eren 
ante them to look upon committing bloodihed and doing 
harm at x retigloo* command. To dfjpcrte thii cloud of 
Ignorance God chootet one, whom he guide* with perfect 
help and dally increatlng farour That man will quell the 
•trife among men by hii experience, Intrepidity and mag- 
nanimity 

u Bet, at the itreogth of one man i> icarccly adequate to 
inch an ardnouj undertaking he « electa, guided by the light 
of hfa knowledge, »ome excellent men to help him, appoint 
ing at the woe time temtm for them For thit owe did hia 
Majesty ertabUah the raaka of the Manfabdin, from the 
* Dihbithf * (Commander of Ten) to the Dah Haxixf * 
(Commander of Ten Thoutacd), limiting however, all com 
maodi a bore Fire Thouaand, to hi* augntt iooj. 

The deep-lighted uiy a lign, and enquiren got a hint 
from aberre, when they found the value of the letter! of Cod’* 
holy name they read in it glad tidingi for the proeat ffloi- 

I ira Indebted for tin rab*Unce of tha »ppa*flx to Blochmion « tma- 
Jition of thr Aim ( Akirri^ from note oq the MmuWirtltUla tba 
oudn adapted. 
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tnous reign, and considered it a most auspicious omen The 
number of Man9abs is sixty-six, the same as the value of the 
letters m the name of Allah, which is an announcement of 
eternal bliss 

“ In selecting his officers, His Majesty is assisted by his 
knowledge of the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a 
peculiar light on the jewel of his wisdom. His Majesty sees 
through some men at the first glance, and confers upon them 
high rank Sometimes he increases the manpab of a servant, 
but decreases his contingent He also fixes the number of the 
beasts of burden The monthly grants made to the Man- 
fabdars vary according to the condition of their contingents 
An officer whose contingent comes up to his manjab, is put 
into the first class of his rank, if his contingent is one half and 
upwards of the fixed number, he is put into the second class, 
the third class contains those contingents which are still less, 
as is shown in the table below ” — Am i A kb an, Blochmann, 
vol x, p 237. 

On page 248 of the same volume, Blochmann gives a table, 
taken from the Am t A kb an, m order to show the Establish- 
ments and Salaries of the Mansabdars For the purpose of 
illustrating the above extract, I have selected from it at ran- 
dom, at the same time introducing a few adaptations m the 
direction of greater simplicity*: 


order 

of 

Rank 

Com 

menders 

of 

Horses 

Elephants 

1 

Class 

z 

Monthly Salariei 

Class 

9 

1 

Class f 

3 

ISt 

10,000 

680 

200 

60,000 R 



4th 

5,000 

340 

IOO 

30,000 R. 

29,000 R 

28 ,000 R 

2.6th 

2,800 

188 

62 

i5,8ooR ! 

i5,6ooR 

15,500 R 

SOth 

500 

30 

12 

2,500 R 

2,300 R 

2,100 R 

66th 

to 

4 


100R 

82?rR 

75 R 


* e g , I have omitted the beasts of burden and carts belonging to the 
establishment. 

t Blochmann, it should be mentioned, sayB (p 241) that these three 
" classes ” cannot refer to the “ classes ” mentioned at the end of the 
extract quoted 
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The Mansabdan, then, it teemi under Akbar fell into 
mty-sir grade*. The three highest grad a rwerred for the 
King i torn, hid necessarily but one member of each, lower 
down In the *cale the number* belonging to each rani 
naturally grew larger The total number of Mima bd in wai 
about 1600 (ice Blochmann, p 24 6) * 

There it, however, good reaton for thanking thit Abu 1 
Fail 1 dam fi cation of the manubdan Into liity-tli grade* 
represents not to much the working arrangement in force 
dunng Akbar , i reign at the original or the ideal plan iketched 
out by him. Abu -1 Fail himself, in the lot of grandee* of the 
Empire which he give* in the 30th Ain of the Second Book, 
mentioni only thirty- three grade*. A* we know from other 
aource* that Abu 1 Fail a Hit it a complete cme,t It aeema 
clear that the Ideal number of iixty-«ir, which corresponded 
ao fittingly with the value of the letter* In " God a holy 
name,” mutt be reduced by half, if we would form a right 
eadmate of the number of grade* to be found in the rania 
of the mantabdan of Aibar Under Shah Jahin, too, and later 
emperor*, the working classification aeemt to have been much 
the *ame. 

The force under the command of a miruabdir wa* by no 
mean* equal in number to that which gave him hi* rank. If 1 
maniabdar maintained a force equal to that of hit titular 
com m and, it h remarked by native writer* a* an anomaly 
It I* related of Todar Mall that he maintained a force of four 
thooaand cavalry “ though bi cwr • ctmunuUr tf 4,000. 
Under Shah Jinan, of 115 Comma nden of 500, only an 
maintained their full contingent; tome had fifty only 
It I* obvious that the lyitem of mantabdan offered great 
opportnnide* for fraudulent practices. The contingent* were 
paid from the treasuries, loci! or imperial, and *0 it wa* not 
»o much in connection with these that illegal profit wt* made, 
u in connection with the establishment! which the mannb- 

Uoder Sint Jthaa the? reached tit total of 1,000, but their cod- 
tinjteoti rod e*abfi»fcracnti wrrt lew In lit*, 
t Set Elodinwnfl, p. *39. 
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dar had to lecp up. Nevertheless, both were made the means 
of illicit gam. Badaoni gives a good example of the way in 
which the former was made a source of additional income b) 
the mansabdars, “ The whole countrj,” he savs, “ was held 
by the Amirs as jagfr . Tlic Amirs did what they hl.cd, 
for they put most of their own servants and mounted atten- 
dants into soldiers’ clothes, brought them to the musters, and 
performed everything according to their duties. But when 
they got their j^g!r<, the) gave leave to their mounted atten- 
dants, and when a new cmcrgcnc) arose, they mustered as 
man) ‘borrowed’ soldiers as were required, and rent them 
again away, when they had served their purpose” (Bloch- 
mann, p. 2J.2) These musters also enabled the mansabdars to 
utilise the second source of unauthorised profit, each of them 
exhibiting m turn the same horses or elephants as part of his 
own establishment Ahbar was forced to adopt a device with 
a view to the prevention of such frauds “ The Manyabdars of 
his Majesty,” sajs Abu-l-Fazl (Bk n, Ain 8 ), "have their 
horses every year newly marl cd, and thus maintain the effi- 
ciency of the army, as, by their endeavours, unprincipled 
people learn to choose the path of honesty ” Not without 
reason is the sarcasm of Badaom 

" Weigh well these facts, but put no question 1 ” 
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StkH tut cf vfutfonttfs, Bo b QuoreJ, etc * 

Aim* Ra^za* JIA ^ Tobl r a \ 

Anti rr Lrrnif de la CtiDr da Jipon, ct de 1 Put 
da rd de Xfopr F«»m. 

Aik i Atftjurt of Aba WjjJ \ (d t Tramlaied bf If 
BJocbmann roll u and in hr Col II ^ Jirrciu 

Cibraju 187$, ifyf 

AtLcimn*r der Rrltro ra U after arvd Lande 

Lap'P * 747-77 

Atnrr Tiiomai New General Collection of Voppa 
jnd Trartl#, * 745*'47 

Da Mr Gaitaio Vbfgro del? Indie Oriental! (1579— 

I58K) \cnlcc 1590 Pifilcnofil toL ix Parchat$ 
ttd.it 

Baldaixt, PntUf Njjca l can've Betchrynn^c ran 
Malabar eo Oiororaandd Amucrdam. 167a 

Cbortb314 1,1 

Tint Dtt cf Km m dum to be rrpnW m * cwflrtf l bGc- 
fnrhjr c{ lb* (object of if x iwm weft fo it I bare nwTtlf ewwoentrd 
afla UifSify niff Ifflietitf d U>e Kit cf booVi cwu Itrd by or in in ecto- 
fOilicrn. It b wrileit « the wbj«t cf the e*Hf Dot h » J ftito Itufij 
■ toferti!/ cotoflft# Ub-ofrarh/ cf wfucb bi^etef il indeed, of the 
tnrfli cf repj-m cl other nail omit let, will be found jo O. J toucher <J» la 
JUftarderte < ftiUt mtfjw UmHrrtrtlf Jrl t MVjei, Tome t Pin*, itcS. 

t rint 5 em»,»*L axit Acwnpletf Cat of I UUajt Society PuMjatmw, 

w Ur u rhey tte pmumit to the pmeat (object afpean below $rc 
“ lloilurt Sodety PubBaU'nrt.'* 

I See below, ** PieVaioo, Joh*." 1 hire to ymenl, omit red re f ere nc e to 
the foreiffl or leu known coO ctiorj 0/ trier) (r 1 J} C mnrnr thttmr 

Lihirpc j 1U/{i if T Hum / Cbtfrjf i/ t rjrftt Ctllsetf it \ ntctri), 
wj th Um « crpo *o td tbe ccflecti oo» of Tbet m ih ind lUmimo, 

See Wow e*rrbit Hi N^nmn to which the word Purcfm fa thJi 
E»t will *J*oyi refer *• dj tinct from Fn Hx fU^nmdrt 
See below Q»nrfK 3 J A. and] 
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quista da India por los Portogueses. Coimbra 
1552-4 See also Kerr,** vol n. 

• See below, Ramusio, G B f See below, Hams, John 

t See below, Thevenot, Mclchisedec 

§ See below, World Displayed , Tie 

H See below , Harleian Collection of Travelu 

IT See below, Hakluyt, Richard 

** See below, Kerr, Robert. 
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Camio, Do* Jpax ot, The life of London- 1 (&\ 

Catxou, FiAxgois Umotre if rale de I’Emprc da 

Mogul, depau u fondauon, rar la M^raoirci per 
tagris de M Manoaehi, Vdniuen Paris 1705 
English Translation, 1626 

Chamix, St* Johx Trards Into TenU and the Eatt 
India 16S6 Harris rt>L n,Fmkenon, toI ix. 
CiruicitiLL, A aodj Collection of Voyages and Travels 

8 roll 1707^7 

Clatijo, RtrrG Dt.IItk. Soc. Publ 1,26. 
CoLLrgcXodeMoDnmentoiioeditoj etc. Lisbon. 1858-93 
CoiiigcJo de NoticUi etc. 7 rols. Lisbon- 1812-41 

Conn, Kjcolod* Hak.Soc.Pabl 1,22 Purchas, rob 
m Rimnrio, rob 1 

Cojulta, GAsra*. Hik. Soc Publ. t, 42 
Cornu, Axdjlia. Uttera senna in Cochin, 1515, della 
Nangatlone del Mir Roiso, ctc^ 15 17 Ramusso, 
rob 1 _ 

CoiriT T Crudities, 161 1 (repnntcd 1776, etc.) Tra 
Teller for the English Wits, etc. Kerr, rah ix Par 
chis, rob 1 and ji 

C01 iMs IwDorLn*rru HaL Soc. Publ t, 98, There- 
not,Tol 1 

Co Turn, Catt Roar Tree and almost Incredible 
Report of an Englishman, etc. Harieun, vob n; 

As lie 7 * vobij Churchill rob vtii Kerr, rob rut 
Dalboqueiqtje, Aroxso Hak. Soc. Publ 1 53 55 62, 

69 Aatley vob l; Kerr, rob n, Porch ti, vob 1 
First pnblkatKJn of the Commentaria Lisbon. 1557 
Dahiel, Willi aw A loorrul or Account of, his late 

expedition from London to Snrate London. 1702, 
Dajttxw, F G. The Portuguese In India London. 1894. 
Di LaIt De Impcrio Migtd Mogul!* Leydtn. 1631 

Di La Hart. Journal da Voyage da Grandes Inde*. 

Paris 1674 

S« abere, As d*j, Thocnaj. 
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Delestre Relation ou Journal d’un Voyage {ait anx 

Indes Onentales Pans 1677. 

(Delestre is met with under the erroneous forms 
Dalence, De l’Estra ) 

Dellon, V Nouvelle Relation d’un Voyage fait aux 
Indies onentales Amsterdam, 1699 English Trans 
London 1699 Allg Hist *vol x 

Devttre Descnption du premier voyage fait aux 

Indes Pans 1604. 

Dubois, Abb£ J A Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies Trans and edited by H K Beauchamp. 
Oxford, 1897 French edition 1817. 

Duquesne, Journal du voyage de, aux Indes onentales, 
par un garde-manne servant sur son escadre 

Bruxelles 1692. 

Dutch East India Company, A Collection of Voy- 
ages undertaken by the, translated into English, 

1730 

Elphinstone, M The History of India Prof Cowell’s 

(ninth) edition 1905. 

Empoli, Giovanni de Viaggiofatto nell’ India. Ramu- 
sio, vol r 

Federici, Cesare de Viaggio nell’ India Onentale 
Hakluyt, vol 11, Kerr, vol vn, Purchas, vol n, 
Ramusio, vol in 

Finch, William Observations of William Finch Kerr, 
vol vin, Purchas, vol 1 

Fitch, Ralph Voyage to Ormus, and so to Goa, etc 
Pinkerton, vol ix, Hakluyt, vol n, Purchas, vol n 

Floris, P Williamson Journal of, 1610-15 Astley, 
vol 1, Purchas, vol 1, Thevenot, vol 1 

Foster, Wm Letters received by the East India Com- 
pany from its servants m the East. London 1897. 

Fricken, Christ Ostmdiamsche Reisen und Kriegs- 

dienste, \on, 1680-1685 Ulm. 1692. 

* Secabcnc, Allgcmctnc Histone 
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Fan*, Joiijr, M D A New /Want of Ealt India and 
Pcnia,m Eight Letter* Bcirg Nine \ can Travel* 

Begun 167 ind Finhhed i 63 i London 1 69S 

See >lw Hoc, SirT (below) 

Gaua, \ ajco pa. Aitley, vol ij Ramuno rol 1 See 
aUoIlal SocPubl t 42,99 
GtMtuj*CA*t«i, D* J F \opjc round the "World. 

Aitley rot m Churchill, 10L rr 
GlKtKAL CoLUCTlO* O T \ OTACr* A#P DnCOTCTIU 
mide by the Portuguae and the Spamarda during 
the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cent one* *789 

Godihho pc Error a Malaca L’Inde Mcndbonale, ctle 
Cathay (t6ij) MS ong autograpbede, reprodmt 
ettnduit par L.Jatuicn ProieHc* *883 

Gormirn JL.Dc Aamncrienm-aardigite co alorn 

beroemde Zee-en Landrenten, etc 8 rob Leyden 1 7-7 
Giaat Nicolai or. Voyage* anx Indca Onemalci etc 

Amsterdam 1719 

Gczaiai* V Ltm Ilbtoru de hi Mnnonei que ban 
hecho k>i Religioioi dc la CompaQia de Jcjuj, cn la 
India Oriental, etc Alcala 1601 

Hack* Vax pit. Voyage de Amitcrdam. 1G81 ADg 
Hut roL thi 

IIaklutt Richard The rnndpall Navigation*, Vol 
age* and Dbcoverie* of the Engluh Nation. 5 roll 
1809 AbopubUihed In X2voli bythellaLSociety 190J 

HaJCLUTT SoClCTT PuiUCATJOK* 

FintS<nsj 

19 The Vopgt of Sir Henry Middleton to Bantam 
and the hialuco Iilandi. Edited by Bolton Comcy 1856, 
32 India In the Fifteenth Century Being a Collec 
tlon of Narrative* of Voyage* to India In the cen 
tury preceding the Portuguese dsKorery of the 
Cape of Good Hope from Latin Pcman, Ruwian, 
and Italian Source*. Edited, with an Introduction 
by Richard Henry Major 1858 

Tit edition to which refmeco In ihuCit apply 
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2 6 Narrative of the Embassy of Ruy Gonzalez de 
Clavijo to the Court of Timour, at Samarcand, a d. 
1403-6 Translated by Sir Clements R Mark- 
ham i860 

31 Mirabiha Descripta The Wonders of the East 
By Fnar Jordanus, area 1330 Translated by 
Col Sir Henry Yule 1863 

32. The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, m Egypt, 

Syria, Arabia, Persia, India, and Ethiopia, A d 1503 
to 1508 Translated by John Winter Jones Edited 
by the Rev George Percy Badger. 1863 

35. A Description of the Coasts of East Africa 
and Malabar, in the beginning of the Sixteenth 
Century, by Duarte Barbosa Translated by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley 1 865 

42 The Three Voyages of Vasco da Gama, and his 
Viceroyalty, from the Lendas da India of Gaspar 
Correa Translated by Lord Stanley of Alderley 1869 
53 , 55, 62, 69 The Commentaries of the Great 
Afonso Dalboquerque, Second Viceroy of India 
Translated by Walter de Gray Birch 1875-83 

56 The Voyages of Sir James Lancaster, Knt, to 

the East Indies Edited by Sir Clements R Mark- 
ham 1877 . 

5 7 The Hawkins’ Voyages, During the reigns of 
Henry VIII, Queen Elizabeth, and James I Edited 

by Sir Clements R Markham 1877 

70, 71 The Voyage of John Huyghen van Lmschoten 
to the East Indies From the Old English Transla- 
tion of 1598 Edited, the first volume, by the late 
Arthur Coke Burnell, the second volume, by Pieter 
Anton Tide, of Utrecht 1884 

74 ) 75 ) 78 The Diary of William Hedges, Esq , after- 
wards Sir William Hedges, during his Agency m 
Bengal Transcribed by R Barlow, and illustrated 
by copious extracts from Unpublished Records, 
etc, by Col Sir Henry Yule 1886-88 
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76,77 8a The Voyage of Franco!* Pyrard of Lard, 
to the Eatt Indict, the Maldlvct, die Molucca* 
and BraiL Translated by Albert Gray 1887 

84, 85 The Trareli of Pietro della Valle to India 
From the Old Engliih Translation of 1664^ ^F ^ 

Haven Edited by Edward Grey l8gr 

98 The Topographu Chmliiru of Cojmat Indo- 
pleuitct, an Egyptian Monk. Translated from the 
the Greek and eoited by John Watton McCrindle 1897 
99. AJouraalof the First Voyage of VtKO da Gama 
1497-1499. By an unknown writer Transited 
from the Portugue*e by Ernat George Rarewteitt. 1898 
Src*uA Serus 

1 3 The Embassy of Sir Thom is Roe to the Conn 
of the Greit Mogul, 1615-19. Edited by William 
Foster 1899 

9 The Tourney of Pedro Teudra from India to 
Italy by land. 1601-05 Translated and edited by 
W Frederic Sinclair with additional note*, eta, by 
Donald WHUam Fcrgujon. 1 901 

iz. The Countriei round the Bay of Bengal. Edited 
from an unpublished MS., 1669-79, by Thomai 
Bowrey f by Col Sir Richard Carnac Temple. Bart. 1901 
16. John Jourdaln < Journal of a Voyage to the East 
India, 1608-17 Edited by William Foster 
17 TheTrareli of Peter Mundy Edited from an un 

S abllihedMS by Col Sir Richard Carnac Temple, 
an. voL 1. 1908 

Extr*Strus 

The Prindpall Navigation*, Voyage*, Traffiqna, and 
Dacorenei of the Englah Nation. By Richard Hak- 
luyt, Preacher and lometune Student of Christ 
Church in Oxford. Jama MacLehase and Son* 
GUjgcw 1903-05 12 -roll (with index) 

HainxToK Alix^ Ca*t A New Account of the Eait 
Indie*. Edinburgh. 1727 A*tley roh m. 

Haxueiax CoLutcnoit or Votacu 2 roll. 174.7 
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Harris, John Navigantmm atque Itmerantium Biblio- 
theca, or, A Compleat Collection of Voyages and 
Travels 2 vols I 7°5 

Havart Op-en Ondergang van Coromandel 1693 

Hawkins, Cart W Relation of the Occurrents in 
India, 1608-13 Hakluyt, vol iv, Kerr, vol vm, 
Purchas, vol 1, Thevenot, vol x Hak Soc Publ 

l > 57 

Hedges, Sir William Diary Hak Soc Publ 1,74,75, 

78 

Herbert, Sir Thomas A Description of the Persian 
Monarchy now bemge the Onentall Indyes 1634 
Some Years’ Travel into Africa and Asia the Great 
1677 Thevenot, 1 

Hofmann, J C Oostmdiamsche Voyage Cassel 1680 

Holden, E S The Mogul Emperors of Hindustan 1895 

Houtmann, C Erste Rase nach Ostmdien A llg Hist 
vol vm (De Erste Schep Vaert, etc Amsterdam 
1595 ) 

Hunter, Sir W W 

History of British India London 1897 

Imperial Gazetteer of India London 1887 

Ibn Batuta, Travels of, m Asia and Africa Translated 
from the abridged Arabic MS copies preserved in 
the Pubhc Library of Cambridge London 1829 

India Office MS Records 
Factory Records Miscellaneous, vols 11, hi, nitf, and 
xrv (Diary of Streynsham Master) 

The Journal of Peter Mundy 
Jordanus, Friar Hak Soc Publ 1, 31 Receuil de 
Voyages,* vol iv 

Jourdain, John Hak Soc Publ 11, 16 
Keene,H G Oriental Biographical Dictionary, founded 
on materials collected by the late Thomas William 
Beale A new Edition, revised and enlarged by 
Henry George Keene London 1894 

* See below, Rcccml de Voyages 
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Kerr, Robert A General History and Collection of 

Vang* and Travels t8vcls Edinburgh. 1811-24. 
Kxoi, J A new Collection of Voyage*, Ducorcnc*, and 

Tnveli.7Toli.[Pnntcd for] Knox.] *767 

Kxox, Roitar Histonal Relation of Ceylon London, 1681 
Lauxitz, J F Abrigi dc 1 Iiuunre Gencrale do 

\ oyage* (PrcTOit ■) 24 rob- Pan*. 1816 

Lancaster, Sir J., Voyage of to the East Indie* Hat. 

Soc Publ 1 56 Aiticy, vol i, Hallo yt, roll it and 
iv 5 Furchai, vol. 1 etc 
Laxe Poo lx, S 

Medieval India under Mohimmedan Role (** Story 
of the Nations ” Sene*.) 1 903 

Also Article in Qturt/riy Rrvttv vol. ctxxri p 491 
Ltmua, JtAH Voyage iux I ride* orientates Dieppe 1649 
Lixcex Henri Rutti DC. Relatio reram notabilium reg- 
nl Mogor in Aria ex R. P Hennd Ruth de Lingers, 

Soc. lau, narratkmibu* coram lerenasnmo ducc 
Ncwburgino cxccrpu Aichaffenborg i66 5 

Likichotzn J H van Voyage of to the East Indie* 

Hat. Soc Publ. 1 70 71 Attley rot 1 Parchaj 
volji^Dncoone of Voyage* into theEaitand^ c*t 
Indiet, 1598) 

Lora, David Chroma da Reis de Bisnaga. Lisbon. 1897 
Lorn, TnowL Nangadone verso 1 Indie Onentall 
(1502) Ramoiio, vol 1 

Loan, Henry A Dliplay of two forralgne Sect* in the 
East Indies 1630 Churchill, to] vi 
Maito J P Iiiitorlarum indicarum libri xvi tclecta- 

rum, Item ex India epUtolarom libn it Cologne 1589 
French translation. Pari* 1665 

Maoutri*, PIrx H. de. Relation demiire de cequi s’ at 
pa**i dans la royauma dc Man dare, de Tanjaor 
etc Pan*. 1663 

M Andes to J A^ Voyage and Travel* of into the East 
Indies, rendered into English by John Dana of 
Kidwelly London. 1669 Harris, roh 1 
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Man devi lle, Sir John, The Voiage and Travaile of 
Sir John Maundevile, Kt, which trcateth of the 
Way to Hierusalem, and of Marvayles of Inde 
1725 Hakluyt, ovol ix, Kerr, voli, Purchas, 
vol m 

Manrique Itinerario de las missiones del India Onen- 

tal. Rome. 1563 

Manucci, Niccolao Stona do Mogor Indian Text 
Series 1907 See also above, “ Catrou ” 

Marco Polo The Book of Ser Marco Polo Cordier’s 

edition of Col H Yule’s Translation 1903. 

Maria, Vincent Vincenzo Mana Viaggio all’ Indie 

Onentah Rome. 1672 

Marshall, John Notes and Observations of East 
Indies, per John Marshall, 1668-1672 Brit 
Museum, MS Department (Harleian, 4254.) 

Martin, F Description du Premier Voyage faict aux 

Indes onentales par les Franfois 1604 and 1609 

Memoires pour semr a l’histoire des Indes onentales, 

par M S D R ans. 1688. 

Methold, W Relations of the Kmgdome of Golconda, 
etc Purchas his Pilgrimage, p 995 ;Thevenot,vol 1 
Middleton, Sir H Voyage Hak Soc Publ 1, 19 
Mildenhall, John Travailes into the Indies, etc Pur- 
chas, vol 1 Gottfned 

Monier Williams, Sir Modern India and the Indians 

Third edition TrUbner’s Oriental Senes. 1879 

Montfart, M de Exact and cunous survey of all the 

East Indies. 1615 

Motta, Alexio da Routaer pour la navigation des 
Indes onentales Thevenot, vol 1 
Mundy, Peter See above, “ India Office MS Records ” 

Also Hak Soc Publ n, 17 

Murray, Hugh History of Discovenes and Travels in 

Asia (vol 11) Edinburgh 1820 

Nieuhoff, J Zee-en Land-Reyze, etc Amsterdam, 1693 
Churchill, vol. 11, Astley, vol in, Pinkerton, vol vn. 
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Nimr Ptfthfyrfag door Malibarcn Coromandel 

An i ter Aim. 1672 

Ntttn* Ant**Aitci Hit. ‘fac. Pobl 1 22 

OittKTt connniitjJo* JciaCJiriito. 1710 

Otvr, Roar llutoncal ragmcna of the Mogul Empire 

London, 1782 

Chotto, Jfi6ut. De rebel Emanadri Luiiunlic regu 
nrrnte ct auipicui gam 1 Hieronjrao Oiono 

Iiibon, 1575 

EfipbiHTnoibuoru 1752. 

OnxeTox J \oyigeto Santt (1689) London. 169S 
A 0 g MfibToLx. 

TicrnTTA. Deicnptlo Indiae cnentabi Frinlfort. 1588 

Finr*TA, Nicnouu Indim Obicrratiom (2597-99) 

Parch it rob 11 

Fikiwtoj* Jorx A Genera! Collection of the belt and 
moit faterating Voyagei and Tnrtli fa tli purti of 
the World. 17 roll 180&-X4 

Fin to F MxxPtzA oyageof EngfahTramlation, 1692 
\oyag«ind Adrcoturaof Done Into Engliih by 
Henry Cogan, with «n Introdaction by M \im* 
b£ry Adrtmure Senei. 1B91 Purr Hu robin 

Fatima Lirar Pt Lifirroitr pi la IsAnoATtox aui 
lKDnOurKTALnparlaHolbndoU,parG W A, 
WpHera] L(odrmJdti]. ComIBc McoLu. 

Amiterdara. 1609. 

Pafrorr A**£ A. F Hutolre Gdn£rale da Voyage*. 

20 roll. Pirn 1746-89 

PtTHCHAI SAWUtU 

Pnrchai hu Pilgrimage, or Rclatkma of the W orld 
and the Religloni obi erred fa aD Age* and Placa 
diicorrred. The fourth edition much enlarged 
with addition! and three whole treatbea an- 
nexed London. 1626 

Purcbi 1, hii Pdgnmej (Hakiytui Fouhomta) in 
four “ volumes." Edition fa twenty Tolmnei 

Glaigow 1005-6 
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Pyrard de Laval, F Hak Soc Publ i, 76, 77, 80 
Purchas, vol 11 , The World Displayed, vol x 
Ramusio, G B Delle Navigatiom et Viaggi 3 vols 

Venice 1583-1613 

Receuil de Voyages et de Memoires publid par la 

Society de Geographic 7 vols Paris 1824-44 

Relation de rebus in India onentali a Patnbus Societa- 

tis Jesu 1598 et I599peractis Mayence 1601 

Renaudot, Abb£ Anciennes Relations des Indes et de 

la Chine 17*8 

Robertson, Dr William Histoncal Works (vol xi 
“ India ”) 

Roe, Sir Thomas The Embassy of, to the Court of the 
, Great Mogul Hak Soc Publ ri, 1, 2 Churchill, 
vol 1, Kerr, vol ix, Pinkerton, vol 8, Purchas, 
vol r [Reprinted with Fryer’s Travels, Trflbner’s 
Oriental Senes] 

Saar, J J Five years’ military service in the East 
Indies, and account of what happened in the 
Island of Ceylon, from 1644 to 1659 (In German ) 

Nuremberg 1662, 

Sains bury, Noel Calendar of State Papers (Colonial, 
1513-1619) 

Santa Maria, J Pnma speditione all’ Indie onentali 

(1655) Rome 1661. 

Sanuto, Marino Liber Secretorum fidehum Crucis 
super Terrae Sanctae recuperatione 
Sao, Frey Gaspard de Itmerano de India por terra a 

te esta reme Portugal Lisbon 1611. 

SciIOUTEN, WoUTER 

Voyage de Gautier Schouten aux Indes Onentales 

(1658-1665) Tradmt du Hollandais Rouen 1725 

Thevenot, vol 1 Allg Hist vol xii 
Sewell, Robert A Forgotten Empire (Vijayanagar) 1900. 
Steele, R (and J Crowther) Journal of a Journey from 
Azmere in India, to Spahan m Persia (1615-16) 

Kerr, vol ix, Purchas, vol 1 
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Stitawo HrotoKiMo di Sakto Hale Soc. PubL i, 22 
Rimnno, rol 1 

STTrrxniAJi Mastcil See India Office MS Record*. 

Tathkii*, J B The Sit Voyage* of Ball 1 Tranili 
tKm.1889 I lam 1 rol 1 Pinkerton roL mi 

TaJ33*A, Prnxo Hat Soc. PubL 11 9. 

Te**t Edward Voyage to Eart India. London 1655 
(Reprinted 1777) Kerr toL ixj Purchas, to! 11, 
TheTenot, vol 1 

Turn:* or Jcajt Travel* into the Levant, i e^ Tur 
key Pcnb, the Eait Indie*. 1687 Harri*, vol. 11 
The World Displayed, roll xi ni 

Tiutoot MctcauEDKcn Relation de direr* Voaygc* 

(nc) Pan* 1683 

Towxictd, MnrnrrH Aib and Europe 3rd edition 

London 1905 

Valixttw Fiungon Ond en Nktnv Ocut Indien. 

5 roll. Amsterdam 1614. 

Valle, Pirrao della. Hat Soc. Publ. 1 84, 85 Pinker 
ton vol. ix Thevenot, vol. r 

VAXTnro a, Ludovico di, Hat Soc.PobLi 3a Hakluyt, 

VoL iv Kerr, vol. m Purchii, voL 11 Ramudo, 
toL 1 

Vnjctjrr Deam William 

The Commerce and Navigation of the Ancient* In 
the Indian Ocean. Oxford 1807 

The Voyage of Neirchu*, and the Periplo* of the 
Aigtan Sea. Tramlated Oxford. 1809. 

Withihgton N Extract* of a Tractate left in the 
Mogul * Conntrey by Capt Bert. Purchaa, voL 1. 

Woxld Diivlatzd The, or A Cunou* Collection of 

Voyage* and Travel* 1767-68 

ZtiOEnaALc Account of the Religion and Government 
Learning and Economy of the Malabarian*. Trans- 
lated from the High Dutch. London. 1697 
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